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Or all the arts of life, that of giving 


uſeful inſtruction to the human mind, and 
of rendering it the maſter of its affections, 
is the moſt important. Several very diſtin- 
guiſhed perſons in the rank of literature. 
have acknowledged this truth, by es 
the power of genius in forming rules of dit- 


cipline for taming the untractable mind of 
man, and bringing it into a proper ſubjec- 


tion to the dictates of virtue. Indeed we 
have learned as much from our anceſtors on 
this ſubject, as mere practical experience 
could ſuggeſt. But it is to the modern me- 
taphyſicians we owe thoſe lights into the 


operations of the mind, which can alone 


afford us a reaſonable proſpe& of ſucceſs. 

For without an adequate knowledge of 
the power of aſſociation, by which a ſingle 
impreſſion calls up a hoſt of ideas, which, 


ariſing in imperceptible ſucceſſion, form a 


cloſe and almoſt inſeparable combination, it 
will be impracticable for a tutor to faſhion 
the mind of his pupil according to any par- 
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_ ticular idea he may frame of excellence. 


Nor can his inſtructions be adequate to any 


ſuch management of the mental faculties as 


thall invariably produce volitions agreeable 
to the laws of virtue and prudence. 


If the partizans of liberty and neceſſity 
would lay aſide their ſubtile inveſtigations, | 
which can never tend to real improvement, 


and would unite in acknowledging the power 
of thoſe principles which govern the mind, 
we might then hope to ſee the education of 
youth aſhgned to men, whoſe learning, 
knowledge, and talents, place them at the 
head of the republic of letters. The culture 


of that artificial being, a ſocial man, is in its 
nature ſo complex, there are ſo many evils 


to be avoided, ſo many important ends to 
be purſued ; there is ſuch a delicate machine 


to work upon, and ſo much to be appre- 


hended from external cauſes, that the in- 


vention of the learned may be employed for 


ages, before ſuch a ſyſtem of education can 
be framed as will admit of no improvement. 
Every work publiſhed on education that 
affords one new idea which may be found 
uſeful in practice, is worthy the attention 


of the public. Nor does the author of theſe 


letters aſpire to any other merit than that of 


offering a few new hints on the ſubject, and 


throwing ſome illuſtration on thoſe which 


have been already given. If the novelty of 


theſe ſhould be made an objection to the 
3 work, 
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PREFACE. vii 
work, let it be remembered that every thing 
new is alarming to the ignorant and the 
88 ; and that morals taught on im- 
mutable principles muſt carry a very differ- 
ent appearance from thoſe founded on the 


diſcordant ſentiments of ſelfiſh man. 


A full perſuaſion of the equity and good- 
neſs of God, with a view to the purity and 
benevolence for which the precepts: of our 
religion are ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, has 
been the author's ſole guide in forming her 
inſtructions: on the full: conviction, firſt, 
that it is on theſe attributes of the Deity we 
can alone build any ſuch conſiſtent ſyſtem 
of morals as will render man generally in- 
noxious and uſeful; or that will force con- 
viction on the repugnant. mind. Secondly, . 
that the precepts of the goſpel are founded 
on the true intereſts of man, and have an 
equal reſpect to his temporal, and ſpiritu 
happineſs. 

In: endeavouring to eſtabliſh an opinion 
of the perfect equity and goodneſs of God, 


ſome cenſure muſt fall on thoſe ID 


of religion, and thoſe modes of faith, which 
repreſent him as partial in the diſtribution 
of reward and. puniſhment. But as the au- 
thor has never gone out of her way to attack 
the religious opinions of others, nor has 
made uſe of any harſh expreſſions in her 


animadverſions, ſhe has a right to expect 
A. 4 the 


viii PREFACE 
the ſame mildneſs and candour ſrom thoſe 
who may differ from her. | 

She is aware that the introducing ſenſible 
impreſſions in divine worſhip, with a view to 
induce religious ſentiment, and raiſe the 
mind to the contemplation of Deity, has 
been productive of the greateſt abuſes in 
religion. But let it be remembered, that in 
a ſpeculative theory of education, in which 
thoſe principles are to be conſidered which 
have an uniform tendency to ſublime, refine, 
and ſoften the mind; the influence of ſuch 
impreſſions could not be paſſed over. Their 
being adopted, and brought into practical 
uſe, mult be left to the judgment of others, 
and that favourable period of time, when 
knowledge ſhall be too generally diffuſed 
through ſociety, to give grounds for an 
ſuch apprehenſion as the revival of a — 
idolatry; and when the great and the luxuri- 
ous, tired of their preſent modes of diſſipa- 
tion, may be willing to appropriate ſome of 


the ornamental arts to the ſervice of religion. 


Cavillers may raiſe objections to the au- 
thor's rules of education on the following 
grounds. — That the plan can alone be car- 
ried into general practice by the opulent; 
and that the needy, and thoſe of moderate 
fortune, are by their circumſtances pre- 
cluded from attempting it. To theſe ob- 
jections the anſwer is plain and fair.— That 


it is men of opulence alone who can reap the 
choiceſt 
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PREFACE In 
choiceſt fruits of the induſtry and ingenuity 


of their ſpecies—That the education of the 


great, were it properly attended to, and 
purſued on the beſt rules, would be felt in 
the improved virtue of all the ſubordinate 
claſſes of citizens — That there would be no 


end of framing rules of education for all the 


different ranks and ſituations of men—And 


that general ſyſtems have only to do with _ 


general principles, which are to be carried 
into practice as far as private judgment and 

the particularities of ſituation may direct. 
Having thus endeavoured to remove the 
principal objections which may be made to 
a work that has ſome ſmall claim to original 
thinking, the author thinks it incumbent 
upon her to give to the public thoſe reaſons 
which induced her to reprint, in a new 
publication, what has already been given 
in another form. Firſt, the principles and 
rules of education now laid before the pub- 
lic, are founded on the | metaphyſical obſer- 
vations contained therein. Secondly, the 
candid criticiſms on theſe oblervations, by 
the critical and monthly reviewers, gave her 
room to hope, that if ſome of the moſt im- 
portant faults were corrected, they would 
be found worth the notice of all thoſe who 
were deep thinkers enough to receive any 
pleaſure from metaphyſical diſquiſition. 
Thirdly, and laſtly, the circumſtance which 
corroborated the ſtrength of theſe encou- 
A ragements, 
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ragements, was a letter, written without 


any intention of being publiſhed, which 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 


September 1789. It was found among the 


papers of a gentleman of uncommon cele- 
brity in the literary world, with whom ſhe 
never had the happineſs of being acquainted. 


A quotation from this letter reſpecting her 
immutability, will be ſeen in the note be- 


ow“. She thinks the. unbiaſſed judgment 
of Mr. Badcock a ſufficient authority for 


reprinting the moſt important parts of the 


matter in another form : and ſhall only add, 
that ſhe has endeavoured to correct the 
faults which he has candidly pointed out, as 
well as her abilities would admit. 


-I have at laſt ſeen Mrs. Macaulay Graham's me- 
taphyſical performance. Her work is really wonderful 
conſidering her ſex ; and in this I pay no ill compliment 
I hope to the ladies; for ſurely they themſelves will ge- 


nerally acknowledge that their talents are not adapted to 


abſtract ſpeculations.” | 
« On a ſecond peruſal of Mrs. Macaulay Graham's 
book, 1 ſaw more, much more in it, than I did at the 
fir? haſty glance I took at it. I have read it through 
with attention, and was well repaid by the entertainment 
and ſatisſaction it afforded me. She is not only a bold 


and fervid writer, but a ſhrewd and acute reaſoner. The 


language in ſome places is very animated, and flows in a 
ſtrain of Ciceronian fullneſs.” — Original letters of Mr. 


 Badeock, publiſhed in the Gentleman's. Magazine for 


September, 1789. 
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Introductory Letter. 


1 So you approve, Hortenſia, of what I have advanced 


2 


in fayour of the future exiſtence of brute animals ; but 
you think that this novel doctrine ſuppoſes their lot to be 
better than that of the favoured creature, man; for inſtin& 
in them is ſafficiently ſtrong to prevent their falling into 
any evil which is not brought on them by external force, 
whilſt reaſon is ſo impotent in man, as to render him tlie 
author of his own miſery. | 
This acknowledgment in favor of the inferior part of 
the animal creation, - fo mortifying to the fond prejudices 
and pride of our ſpecies is exceedingly flattering to me, 
becaufe I believe, that I was the firſt perſon who led 
your attention to the ſublimeſt of all ſpeculations, viz. the 
eement of God's providential government with our 
ideas of his infinite benevolence. Yes, I own with you, 
| 1 3 | 1 
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that it raiſes in me a fixed ſentiment of contempt and an- 
ger, to hear the vain and contradictory creature, man, 
addreſſing the deity, as the god of all perfection, yet 
dealing out a ſevere and ſhort mortality to the various 
tribes of his fellow animals, and aſſigning to himſelf an 
eternity of happineſs, beyond even the reach of his ima- 
gination. What was man, before he was called into ex- 
iſtence, but the duſt of the earth? Can the meaneſt in- 
ſect be leſs; and if man and brute were upon an equal 
footing before the almighty fat went forth, what motive, 
worthy of divine wiſdom, could inffuence the deity to 


draw the line of ſeparation thus wide between his crea- 


tures ? 
Ihe uniform voice of revalation every where proclaims 


God the univerſal parent of the creation. By this appel- 
Jation, Hortenſia, I would deſcribe a relation more ten- 
der than what we commonly annex to our ideas of the 
author of nature. Almoſt every ſect of Chriſtians, in 
order to ſpur on the lazy virtue of their votaries, have re- 
preſented the rigorous juſtice of God, in a light which 
confines his benevolence to a narrow ſphere of action ; 
and whilſt he is repreſented as devoting to an cternity of 
rorments the far greater number of the human race, the 
gutes of paradiſe are barred to all but the elect. Tre- 
mendous thought! It is thus indeed that the gift of eter- 


rial life is a dangerous pre-eminence, and the balance be- 


comes more than equal between us and the brute crea- 
UCN. | | 

Theſe are the melencholy viſions of, perhaps, the 
greater part of the religious world, whilſt to the eye of 
the modern philoſopher, God is infinite only in his natu- 
ra] attributes; and becauſe he cannot find a more ſatiſ- 
factory reaſon for the introduction of moral and natural 
evil, he limits the power and the benevolence cf God, 
to a ſize which exactly ſquares with all the objects of 


ſenſe. The philoſopher contemplates the monſter Na- 


ture, who is continually devouring and regorging itſelf, 
with rapture and delight. He views with a complacent 
ſentiment, myriads of beings brought forth to animated 


and feeling life, merely to ſerve for the ſupport of crea- 


tures, 
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tures, who in their turn mutt pay to the ſtern law of Na- 
ture, a tribute equally painful. If you will believe the 
/} philoſopher, he contemplates the formidable ſtrength of 


the lion, endued with powers deſtructive to every tribe 
7 dof the terreſtrial race, with pleaſure; and whilſt he is 
protected by circumſtances from the devouring rage of 
> this animal's hunger, the reflecting on his. irreſiſtable 
power, enlarges his ideas of the excellencies of its 
. maker. | | 

A Such ſentiments as theſe, Hortenſia, you will find 
Z thickly ſown through all the writings of the philoſophers, 


0 both ancient and modern ; for the ancients who were not 
> Aaſlifted by goſpel revelation, followed the ſimple courſe of 


1 metaphyſical reaſoning, and till the time of Socrates ex- 
1 cluded every idea of morals out of their philoſophy. 
Y Hence, though they allowed that there was in all animal 
I beings an immaterial principle, yet they ſubjected this 
principle to an eternal round of degrading and afflicting 
7 unions with the forms of terreſtrial . It was 
4 only the recompence of the virtuous to be again abſorbed 
4 into the divine nature; and thus, by the loſs of identity, 


the reward of the good man was a mere negative boon. 
The ſound underſtanding and the benign mind of Socra- 
tes, rejected a ſyſtem ſo degrading to the deity; he 
deeply conſidered the nature of moral virtue, and con- 
ceived it not only to be of divine origin, but worthy to be 
regarded as a part of the divine eſſence. 
1 The ray of hope which this view of the ſubject opened 


Des 
a 


do the virtuous, became generally extenſive in its influ- 
ee nce, when it was conſirmed by the Chriſtian revelation ; 
4 dut the love of novelty, with the abuſes of religion, have 
F in theſe days recalled thoſe errors which darkened the 
* ages of the pagan world. Ir is in vain that the infidel 
— <ndeayours to impoſe on our credulity, by a pretended 
= admiration of the moſt uncouth appearances in nature. 
No, we mutt either totally ſubdue in our mind its ſtrongeſt 


and moſt natural deſires, with that benizn affect:on which 
cChiefly dignifies the nature of man; or we muſt ſtart 
1 Mt horror from the view of thoſe deformities; which a 
| > | | B mw 5 | wiſe 
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wiſe providence has thought proper to ſpread over the 
face of his works. | 
Yes, Hortenſia, I will not ſcruple to call the pheno- 
menon of evil à deformity, as received in the doctrines 
of the infidel ; but when we view it with the eye of a ra- 
tional faith, when we conſider it as a neceſſary prelude to 
Future bleſſings, its uglineſs changes into the properties of 
beauty, order, and harmony. | 
Bitterly ſhould I regret a curioſity which had engaged 
me to outſtep the limits of female education, and pry into 
the deepeſt receſſes of ſcience, was this more liberal view 
of things neceſſarily followed with a different idea of the 
character of the deity, than as he is repreſented in the 
books of our faith. Here, inſtead of that cold inexora- 
dle being, whole very 1 deſtroy the hope of the 
worſhipper, we addreſs a deity whoſe power is only 


equalled by his benevolence. A deity whom we are told 


regards us with the tenderneſs of an earthly parent, and 
who-will not ſuffer one ſparrow to fall to the ground with- 
Hu his notice. 

This declaration muſl mean ſomething more than the 
bare philoſophical idea of the omnipreſence of the deity. 
For my part, I have always confidered it as greatly in 
favour of the-opimon, which the liberal and candid mind 
is apt to form on the fate of the brute creation, and have 
often wondered that the clergy have not from the autho- 
rity of this text, laid more force on the neceſſity of ex- 
tending our benevotence to the dumb animals, and that 
they have not in particular more ſtrongly and more re- 
peatedly reprobated every ſpecies of cruelty towards 


them, as oppolite to the dictates both of natural and re- 


vealed religion. Eſpecially as the preſumptive -prooſs 
which can be collected from the reaſon of things, will loſe 
their force, if not built on the perfect benevolence of God; 
an attribute which, When modiſied in human conception, 
anſwers to the pureſt ideas we can frame of beneficenee, 
equity, and Juſtice. I ſhould have ſmall hopes ſhould I 
once ſuppoſe him ſo partially benevolent, as to make the 


final happineſs of one part of the creation his care, whilſſo 


he ſacrificed the reſt to the devouring jaws of death, and 
* . to 
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to the rage of thoſe relentleſs monſters, who, Proteus 
like, aſſume an endleſs variety of forms to plague, to tor- 
ture and deftroy myriads of living beings, who, could 
they enjoy their exiſtence in peace and fecurity, would 
grace as well as beautify the face of Nature. | 
Don't be afraid, Hortenſia, your friend is not going to 
take any poetic flight: excuſe this one figure made in 
order to avoid a tedious repetition; and I ihall leave, as 
J have hitherto done, the regions of fancy to thoſe fa- 
vored mortals whom the more taneful of the nine inſpire. 
Grave Urania commonly delivers herſelf in humble proſe 
and if ſhe deign but to patronrze and favor my attempts, 
I will not envy the laurels which adorn the brows of our 


moſt illuſtrious bards. 


But I think I hear you ſay, © Whither are you going 
fo faſt; you have indeed ſaid a good many things very 
well, But what have you done more than throw a few. 
illuſtrations ona poſition, which I have acknowledged in 
the very letter to which this is an anſwer; what is all 
this to the folution of my duticulty, or rather, does not 
a correct idea of the equity of the deity give it greater 
weight? If the ee ae of God cqually extends to 
all his creatures, why is inſtirict ſuſſiciently ſtrung in the 
brute to prevent his falling into any evil witch is not 
brought upon him by external force; and why is rcaſon 
ſo. impotent in man as to render him almaſt on every uc- 
caſion the author of his own miſery 2? 

Be not in ſuch a hurry, my friend ; you muſt indulge 
me a little while in the moſt delighiſul of all contempla- 
tions. I awn to you that, burricd along with the traim 
of ideas which this ſubject prefents, I had almoſt forgot 
yu difficulty, which, however I think does not gain. 

rce from. the correftelt idea we can form of the equity 
of our maker. But in order to give the fulleſt ſatis fuc- 
tian, to your doubts, I muſt. endeavour to explain in as 
comprehenſive a, manner as I am able, tbe ideas' I have: 
formed of infinite benevolence, and perfect equity. Firit, 
it is certainly. inconſiſtent with theſe attributes to create 
any feeling being, without che intention and the power of 
conferring happineſs; by which is meant the ſeeure andi 

| ; uninterrupted 
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uninterrupted enjoyment of thoſe ſatisfactions which are 
naturally annexed to the boon of life. Had the powers 
of God been ſo limited as to render it impoſſible for him 
to have given life to that varied multitude of beings which 
exiſt on tlus terreſtria] globe, without its being attended 
with terror, endured with pain, and often ended with 
torture; the fatal gift would have been withheld, unleſs 
the ſhort lived evil was a prelude to ſome ultimate good. 
It is perhaps the nature of all finite beings to know things 
only by cempariſon, and this knowledge is well purchaſed, 
even with the expence of pain. Ir is on this reaſoning, 
that I grourd my opinion of the future ſlate of brutes. 
Nor does this opinion limit within preciſe rules the di- 
vire will, Forit 13 not neceſſary that infinite benevo- 
Jence ſhould confine itſelf to the beſtowing only one mode 
of happineſs, or that all the creatures of God ſhould be 
equal in every kind of excellence. I hat there is a chain 
ef ſubordination which gradually deſcends from the 
hipheſt poflible excellence which can be enjoyed by a 
brite being, down to the loweſt form of animated life, 
we have great cauſe to believe. It may be the intention 
of the deity to ſupport, though with ſome variation, ſuch 
a chain of ſubordination through the endleſs courſe cf 
eternity ; but this does not preclude the idea that a great 
thare cf happincſs will be enjoyed, even by the loweſt be- 
1ngs in the chain; for if their faculties for enjoyment are 
more confined in their number, their energy may be en- 
larged. I know it is natural to the pride and prejudices 
of man, to look down with contempt on the ſcanty por- 
tion of enjoyment which he ſuppoſes is the lot of 2 fel- 


Iew animals; but a ſtricter attention to the nature of - 


brutes than is given by the thoughtleſs to the varied 
works of creation, have convinced me, that the bappi- 
neſs of all the brute tribe, when unmoleſted by external 
evil, is very conſiderable; and that a dog who is well 
ed, and protected from inſult and injury, is almoſt al- 
ways happier than his maſter. | 

It muſt be acknowledged then, that the gift of reaſon 
and the powers of imagination have indeed made a fatal 
t:yec on human happineſs, But theſe gifts are abſo- 
: | | lutely 
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lutely neceſſary to ſupport man's ſtate of pre-eminence on 


this globe, and to fit him for an exalted ſtation in a future 


life. It is true, that from the creation, men have gene- 
rally exerciſed their powers in ſuch a manner as to oc- 
caſion much miſery in this world to the far greater num- 
ber of the ſpecies, and to cloud their hopes in futurity; 
but this phenomenon does not. prove that reaſon and the 
enlarged powers of imagination will finally and abſolutely 
produce more miſery than good to. any being. who has 
poſſeſſed them. It is far from a neceſſary conſequence, 
that theſe gifts ſhould ever produce evil; and when mi- 
ſcry attends them, it always proceeds from incidental. 
cauſes. The human faculties riſe, by practice and edu- 
cation, from mere capacity to an excellence and an energy 
which enables-man to become the carver of his own hap- 
pineſs. It is the capital and diſtinguiſtiing characteriſtic 
of our ſpecies, ſays lord Monboddo, that we can make 
our{clves as it were over again, ſo that the original nature 
is ſo little obvious, that it is with great difficulty we can 
diſtinguiſn it from the acquired. | 
The attention I have given to my. own character, Hor- 
tenſia, and to the means by which it has been-tormed, 
obliges me to ſ{ubfcribe, without reſerve, to this opinion 
of the Scottiſh ſage, viz. that man, in-a [tare of ſociety, 
is as artificial a being as bis repre ſentation on tiie canvaſs 


of the painter. Nature indeed ſupplies the raw materials, 


and the capacity of the worknian; bat the effect is the 
mere production of art. 1 have often ſmiled, when 1 
have heard perſons talk of their natural propemities ; far 
I am convinced, that theſe have under gone ſo great a 
change by domeſtic education, and the converſe of the 
world, that their primitive modes are not in many beings 
even diſcernable. No; there is not a virtue or vice that 
belongs to humanity, which we do not make ourielves; 
and if their qualities ſhould be hoſtile to our happineſs, 
we may aſcribe their malignancy to human agency. 
There is not a wretch who ends his miſerable being on the 


_ wheel, as the forfeit of his offences againſt ſociety, who 


may not throw the whole blame of his miſdemeanors on 
his education; who may not look up to the very govern» 
ment, 
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ment, by whofe ſevere. laws he is made to ſuffer, as the 
author of his misfortunes ;| and who may not with juſtice 
utter the hardeſt imprecations on thoſe to whom the charge 
ef his youth was entruſted, and to thoſe with whom he 
affociated in the early periods of his life. The very ma- 
niac, who languiſhes out his miſerable exiſtence in the 
phrenzy of diſtraction, and that more unfortunate mad- 
man, who retains a ſufficient ſemblance of reaſon to co- 
lour his misfortune with the deformity of turpitude, might 
have found a cure, or a ſoſtening remedy to their mala- 
dies, from the ſources of philoſophy, had its balſam been 
adminiſtered before the paſſions had taken root in the 


mind. 


innocence and our peace. 


man of the means which he enjoys from his reaſoning 


To abate the pride of the lofty minded, let it be re- 


menibered, that our talems, our accompliſhments, and 


our virtues, are chiefly owing to the care and the wiſdom 
of others; for when they are gained by the price of our 
own exertions, it is almoſt always at the expence of our 
If this is the caſe, and that it certainly is ſo, the hiſtory 
of man ſufficiently proves, why, though the magiſtrate 
ſhould neglect his charge, does the parent conſign to mi- 
jery, the wretched offspring of whole fate he is entirely 
the maſter? Why does he not rear the moral plant, .com- 
mitted to his care, to a vigorous maturity ? and thus, by 
the powers of ſympathy, partake of the good he beſtows, 
and lay up a treaſure in filial piety and vir tue for the ne- 
ceſſary wants of age. 

It is abarbarous ignorance which has hitherto defrauded 


1 to ſecure his happineſs in the preſent and futuie 
ate. | 20 | 

1 ke ancients, to their honour be it ſpoken, had a much 
more anxious care for the morals of their offspring, than 
the moderns, and were conſequently more elaborate. in 
their plan of education. I have often read with pleaſure, 
in the letters of the great men of Rome, at the time when 
the republic had almoſt touched the height of its depra- 
vity, the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of parental tenderneſs, and 


the moſt. anxious care for the educational improvement 
22 | GE 
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of their children. In the dialogues of Plato, we may 
find, that no expence was ſpare by the Athenians to 
beſtow the benehts of learning on their ſons; and even 
the Europeans, after the revival of letters, made the edu- 
cution of their children the object of their moſt important 
concern. The ſlow progreſs of philoſophical knowledge, 
retarded by foreign and domeſtic broils, by the continual 
wars which nation waged againſt nation, and family againſt 
family, the errors of paganiſm, and the ſuperſtitions 
which in general faſtened on chriſtianity, rendered it im- 
poſſible that education in thoſe times ſhould be ſufficiently 
correct to effect its beſt purpoſes. | I bs 
But in theſe enlightened” days, when we have gained 
fome uſeful inſights into the wondrous fabrick of the hu- 
man mind, much might be done in the way of education 
towards the happineſs of nations and individuals; but, 
good God! what uſe are we making of our advances in 
knowledge? a ſenſeleſs courſe of bas and an un- 
wearied exertion to procure the means of luxury, diverts 
our attention from the objects of our true felicity, and 
renders us callous to the woes of others. We are always 
looking over the point within our reach, and attempting 
to lay hold of good, where it is impoſhble to be found. 
Generation ſtil} continues to impel generation to thoſe: 
abyſſes of miſery which error prepares for her votaries. 
Oh magiſtrates! Oh legiſſators! admit of ſome vas: 
ration in your views of intereſt; conſider, that in at- 
tempting to teach others, you may gain truths of the ut» 
moſt importance to yourſelves. Conſider what will be the 
fold ſatisfaction, which a benign temper mult feel, in be- 
coming the inſtrument of the preſent and future welfare 
of numberleſs beings. And you, patents, remember, 
that the miſery or bliſs of your poſterity, in a great mea- 
ſure depends upon yourſelves, and that an inattention to 
your duty, may draw on your head the guilt of many 
generations. | | 
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LETTER 


The Quęſtion of Public and „ Education 


con ſidered. 


Tur inſtruction of youth, Hortenſia, was regarded 
by the ancients as an important part of the buſineſs of go- 
vernment, and many uniform plans of education have been 
given by Plato and other ſpeculatiſts, for forming the 
children of a ſtate in ſuch a manner as ſhould beſt con- 
duce to render them ſerviceable to its glory and proſpe- 
rity. To thoſe who ſacrifice the natural and feeling be- 
ing, man, to a factitious and unfeeling being of their own 
creating; to thoſe who regard him as the ſlave to the 
country which gave him birth, and would mould him to 
the faſhion which is ſuppoſed beſt to ſuit its intereſts; to 
ſuch legiſlators who would form man for the uſe of go- 
vernment, and not government for the uſe of man, the 
ſpeculations of Plato and other moraliſts on this ſubject, 
muſt appear in a very advantageous light. For what can 
more conduce to the warping: and permanent power of 
government, than to ſorm in the earlieſt _— the pre- 
jadices of its ſubject? Social man, as J have already ob- 
jerved, is a mere artificial being, and when you have the 
power of moulding him, it is your own fault if his faſhion 
does not ſuit your purpoſes. Why, ſays the legiſlator, 
give up to the caprice, and the ignorance of individuals an 


cbjeR of ſuch importance? Why take out of the hands 


of the political father, that means of inſtruction by which 
the underſtanding of the people may be enlightened, and 
their morals preſerved ? And why ſubject the one to the 
tyrannical act of inflicting puniſhment for offences which, 
bad he performed his duty, might have been avoided : 
and the other from falling continually a victim to his 
wants and his ignorance ! 

Theſe arguments are fo plauſible, that in the preſent 
vretched flate of domeſlic education, 1 have often thought 


them 
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them unanſwerable. Ves; when TI have beheld the ſmall 
attention of the opulent to this firſt of ſocial duties; when 
J have beheld a multitude of little wrerches conſigned to 
the care of penury and wickedneſs, and educated for the 
purpoſes of deſtruction; I own to you that I have turned 
wy thoughts from the diſguſting contemplation, and have 
endeavoured to amuſe myſelf with ſpeculative ſyſtems of 
public education. Yes, I have traced over, and with en- 
creaſing ſatisfaction, theſe airy works of the imagination. 
Here I have beheld with all that pleaſure which benignity 
feels in viewing objects of general utility and happineſs, 
public nurſeries for infants of all ranks, where a perfect 
equality was preſerved in all the regulations which affect 
the health ard well being of the race, than leaving theſe 
important cares to the. nurſes, and. the phyſicians *. re 
ed by government to the office. I hare ſhifted the ſcene, 
and purſued the various public inſtitutions through all the 
progreſs of moral education, till J have produced multi- 
tudes of finiſhed citizens fitted for thoſe various occupa- 
tions which are neceſſary to ſupport the glory and the 
proſperity of ſociety ; all properly ſorted, according to 


the allotments which beſt ſunt the rank or the genius of 


the ſubjects. Theſe delightful reveries, however, did 


not ſo far intoxicate me, as to make me entirely paſs over 


the difficulties which bang on my ſyſtem. 

No; I turned the other fide of the teleſcope, and was 
frightened with the view of the enormous ſums which it 
would annually take to ſupport theſe uſeful inſtitutions: 
but I was comforted with the recollection, that if the 
rules of economy are preſerved, numbers may be more 
eaſily provided for in the aggregate, than when they are 
ſeparated into particulars; and therefore it would be 
lighter on the pockets of the people to pay a tax to go- 


vernment for the education of their offspring, than to 


take that charge on themſelves, eſpecially as ſuch a thx 
might be regulated according to the rank, the fortune 
and conſeguently the expectations of the citizens. I will 
not expatiate here on all thoſe various crimes which a 
public education, if well planned, would prevent, nor 
cn thoſe enlargements of moral good, which it would 


effect. 
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effect. The ſubject is a fruitful: one, and I could extend 
it to the ſize of a long letter, were I to explain to you 
the political advantages which might accrue from a witely: 
conceived, and a well adminiſtered plan of this kind, 
with the advancement which it muſt neceſſarily occaſion 
in public and private happineſs. But now 1 perceive a 
very formidable antagoniſt, who with a fierce and indig- 
rant aſpect upbraids me with having deſerted the cauſe of 
freedom, and of forging chains for the uſe of deſpotiſm. 
He claims as his natural and unalienable right, the un- 
moleſted exerciſe of parental: authority in the bringing 
up and tutoring his offspring; and he ſays, he ſhall re- 
gard himſelf as materially injured in this right, if he does 
not uſe his pleaſure in the making his child either a Turk, 
an Infidel, or a Chriſtian; a rogue, or an honeſt man, 
as beſt ſuits his views and purpoſes. 
It is true, Hortenſia, that I have put the claim of my 
adverſary in a very diſadvantagecus light ; but though 
there is a great deal to be ſaid on both ſides the queſtion, 
I-proteſt to you, that I never did hear any forcible argu- 
ment urged againſt the expediency of veſting government 
Vith the charge of education; for it is abſurd: to oppoſe. 
natural rights to any ſcheme of policy which would pro- 
bably tend to encreaſe the happineſs of ſociety, and-the 
only political argument which we can admit on the ſub- 
ject, is that corrupt and narrow ſpirit which pervades all 
governments, Which renders them faithleſs to evꝶxy truſt, 
and which conſequently deſtroys every reaſonablè ground 
of confidence, | 
Yes, Hortenſia, I do not know. one European go- 
vernment who cculd be ſafely. truſted with the care of 
education, nor that ſociety, who would not by ſuch a 
truſt, endanger the eternal Joſs, of their deareſt rights; 
for what fetters can bind ſo ftrongly, or ſo fatally, as 


thoſe, which are fajtened on.the mind? but there are other 


reaſons leſs obvious, vet: as forcible, for the not taking 


the education of youth out of thoſe hands to which it is 


at preſcnt entruſted. 
Fine, if government were inclined to do their duty, 
they might, by the aſunance of wiſe laws, and a cor- 
; | reſpondeut 
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reſpondent example, in a great meaſure obviate tlie evils 
which have in all ages ariſen from the inattention, the 
Ignorance, and the vices of parents: and ffiould the ill- 
tutored youth have acquired, in the courſe of his domeſtic 
education, ill principles and habits, the converſe of the 
world would meliorate his prejudices, would ſoften the 
inveteracy of his habits, and perhaps, in time, would 
effect a total change in his opinions and ſentiments. 
2dly, A public education may be formed on the very 
beſt plan; may be conducted by the wiſeſt rules; and 
yet, in many points, it may fall ſhort of what may be 
effected by domeſtic inſtruction. The one cannot, in the 
nature of things; be ſo elaborate as the other: beſide, 
what tutorage can 5 that which proceeds from the at- 
. tentive zeal of an enlightened parent; what affection leſs” 
4 warm and intenſe will preſeribe and follow ſach rules of 
$ ſelf-denial, as is neceſſary to preſerve the pupil from re- 
ceiving any impreſſion which may be miſchievous to his 
1 future innocence and peace? When the object is viewed 
2 in this light, it would be folly to give up the privilege of 
forming our offspring according to the brighteſt model 
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1 of virtue which our imagination can conceive. Indeed, 

4 ſo forcible and ſo important appears in my eyes this laſt 
3 urged reaſon, for the preference of domeſtic education, 

NH that to thoſe opulent idlers, who have neither the capa- 

8 city nor the inclination to fulfil in their own perfons, this 
1 molt important of the parental duties, and whò configr 
1 their children over to the care of ſchool mafters, I would 
> recommend to them to be very liberal of their treaſures 

4 to thoſe enlightened perſons who are every way qualified” 


for the education of youth, and to inſiſt on their limiting 
their pupils to a ſmall number; for though the languages 
may be very well taught in large ſchools, yet the morals 
mult neceſſarily be totally neglected. 

b I have in my former letter obſcrved, that the ancients 
4 were more e nh and more correct in the education 


3 dof their youth, than the moderns; but few treatiſes have 
| been handed down to us on this important ſubject. The 
works of the {.oics, are general principles of action, and 
rules of conduct; but they do not enter into the — 
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of things, nor give any precepts on the manner of form- 
ing the young mind, and rendering its powers ductile to 
the taſk of conforming to theſe rules. | know indeed of 
no authors of repute who have touched on the ſubject, 
but Plutarch and Xenophon ; and generation ſucceeded 
generation, without adding one thought in the way cf 
improvement to the ideas of theſe ſages, 


At length Fenelon took the pen in hand. The pene- 


tration cf this great man was only equalled by his genius, 
The human mind, which had puzzled every other exa- 
miner by the variety of its powers, did not entirely eſcape 
his ſearch. His diſcoveries have been eminently uictul 
to ſucceeding writers. Even in this day, the tutor of a 
prince would not be deficient in the duties of his high 
office, did he properly apply the rules for education which 
are to be found in the charming poem of Telemachus. 
His other work on education, though a little burthened 
with the errors of ſuperſtition, is replete with judicious 
obſervations ; and without intending to diminiſh the me- 
rits of thoſe excellent genius's ® who have illuſtrated the 
thoughts of Cambray, he has left them little more to do, 
than to amplify his hints to render them conſpicuous to 
7 vulgar reader, and to methodize them into practical 
uſe. | 

But to what a length has my ideas on one ſubject or 
another carried me? I intended that this letter ſhould 
contain ſome general hints on the medical and moral edu- 
cation of infants. But I find that I have already ex- 
ceeded the reaſonable length of a letter; 1 will confine 
my next to this ſubject, and to this ſubject only. 


* Rouſſeau. Genlis, 
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Reaſon ſuperior to Inflini—bodily Sirength neceſſary to the 
*#  Pracice of the higher Virtues —Climate a very ſubor-- 
5 dinate fhare in forming the Chara&er —improper Me- 
A theds of treating Infants in France—T reatment of In- 
| fants in America, purtiy recommended— Mothers enter- 
* ing into modern 1 1 improper Nurſes great ad- 

vantage of à lively Nurſe— exciting the Paſſions of Re- 
ſentment and Terror, to be avoided. 


ExrERIENCE, Hortenſia, is the only efficacious. 
inſtructor of man. It is by an extenſive knowledge of 
the relation of things, and the effects of cauſes, by 

which our reaſon becomes a more valuable gift than cal 

inſtinctive powers which nature has beſtowed on the 
brute. We have great reaſon to think, that in the firſt 

2 ages of ſociety, man had more evil to ſuffer from the in- 

2 ferior animals, than his powers could enable him to in- 

F flict on them. The debt of vengeance has been ſince 

paid with an intereſt, which, whilſt it inclines us to re- 
gard man as a monſter of cruelty, and an eternal ſcourge 

E to all inferior beings, it very fully proves the ſuperiority 

dof the reaſoning faculties over the inſtinctive powers. 

9 The grand object of a rational being muſt be the enjoy- 

A ment of every good of which his nature is capable : con- 
4 ſequently we muſt conclude, that the beſt uſe we can. 
BF make of that extenſive experience which the hiſtory of 
4 man from the firſt ages of the world to the preſent times. 
afford, is to unite as much as poſſible every advantage 

which belongs to a ſtate of nature, and a ſtate of civi- 

lization. | | 5 

The advantages which belong to a ſlate of ſocie y, 

when highly civilized, are numerous ; thoſe to a ſtate of 
nature are not many, but they are of a very important 

kind, viz. that independence, which few wants, and 

few Celires give; and that corporal ſtrength, which is 

capable 
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capable of reſiſting by its energy, all the rigours of the 
ſeaſon. Though it may be granted, that ſuch a degree 


of corporal ſtrength as man enjoyed before he was pam- 


pered by any kind of luxury, may be incompatible with 
# life of eaſe and enjoyment; yet it is more certain, that 
no human - enjoyment can be great, without a robuſt ha- 
bit of body. That the mental powers are affected by an 


union with corporal weakneſs; that it' commonly gives a 


taint to the morals; and that a conduct uniformly vir- 
tuous, muſt be the joint iſſue of a good head and a ſound 
conſtitution. Bodily ſtrength was the chief object of 
Spartan diſcipline. Their cares on this ſubject began 
with the birth of their offspring; and inſtead of entailing 
the curſe of feebleneſs on their women for the ſake of 
auugmenting their perſonal beauty, they-endeavouredto im- 
prove their natural ſtrength; in order to render them pro- 

T nurſes for a race of heroes. 

What kind of diſcipline was uſed in a Roman nur- 


ſery, I believe has never been handed down to poſte- 


been eagerly adopted, without conſidering the evi 


rity; but we know, that the diſcipline of the Roman 
youth was of a kind to enable them to bear the utmoſt 
hardſhips that a military life, attended with difficulties' 
unknown to the moderns, could preſent. The charac- 
ters indeed of the old Romans, and the modern Italians, 
differ ſo widely, that this inſtance only, overthrows the 
hypotheſis laid down by Monteſquieu, and ſupported by 
ſo many plauſible arguments, viz. the potent influence 
of climate over the manners and cuſtoms of ſociety, 
and conſequemly in forming the ſtrong lines of national 

character. 80 | | 
Ighorante” _— every object which carries the ap- 
ptarance of a fatisfation, as an acquiſition ; hence, as 
new modes of luxury prefented themſelves, they have 
| [ which 
lurks beneath the ſmiling good. The privilege of reſting 
their weary limbs on clean ſtraw, was regarded by our 
anceſtors as one of the luxuries which only belonged to 
opulence ; and if repoſe was gained, health was not loſt 
in the indulgence. But the unwearied induſtry of the 
indigent to gain money by temptations, preſented to the 
| opulent, 
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ſituation ; though it my ultimately tend to the bettering 


e, withous winne, the. aueratian.af external abjacts 3, 

but we endeavour, by a varicty of manceuvres, to weaken, 

their force. 4 % x27 ane 8 
Thus, inſtead of following the ſimple courſe of na- 


ture, which would have induced habits — for bear- 


ing the continual changes of her atmoſphere, we have 
enervated our bodies with heated apartments, and begun» 
our operations on thoſe of our —— from the very 
moment of their birth. When I trace what were the ge- 
neral cuſtoms which. prevailed ſixty years ago in the me- 
dic»! treatment of ' infants, I am filed with wonden,.thas? 
nature, although ſhe is ever exerting her powers to repel: 
the injury ſhe ſuſtains. from: folly and ignorance, ſhould; 
ever have been able to produce an undeformed adult, 
with a ſound and vigorous conſtitution. This nation, 
which has lately had the honour of ſetting the example 
in all the improvements that experience dictates, has left 
off their ſwaddling clothes, their luke. warm bathings,, 
their almo{t roaſting: the bodies of their infants 
| 8e 
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large fires,” with their confined and hot nurſeries Yet 
the enchanting eloquence of the ſagacious Rouſſeau, has 
not yet been able to effect any general reformation in the 
mode of treating infants in France. In the ſouthern 
provinces of that empire, I have beheld little wretches 
{wathcd up like mummies, and their tender limbs kept in 
ſuch an enfeebling heat by the encumbrance of their dreſs, 
that I have dino regarded their being reared to a ſtate 
capable of enduring the hardſhips which penury often in- 
fits upon them, as an exertion of nature almoſt equal 
to a ſecond. creation. Nature, however, cannot in all 
inſtances repel the injuries ſhe receives; and deformity 
is much more common in that part of the world, than it 
is at preſent in Great Britain, I have heard medical peo- 
ple ſay, that infants never come crooked into the world; 
and that this evil is always the conſequenee of a weak. 
frame injudiciouſly treated. Ihe American ſettlers avail. 
ed themſelves. of their communication with the natives, 
to reform the errors which in this point they carried from 
Europe. They never beheld an artificial monſter among 
the ſavages; and they ſo far adopted their cuſtoms, as 
He : 5 
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Though man, ſays the philoſopher, is, when young, 
the moſt helplefs of all-beings, and continues for a long 
time fo dependant on others, as to owe his exiſtence en“. 
tirely to their care and nurture ; yet I am convinced by 
experience, that the powers of nature are not even in_ 
the beginning of life ſo very weak as we are apt to ima« 
gine. We know there are numerous ſocieties of ſavages, 
who exiſt without any of the arts of life, even in climes 
far removed from the tropics : but ſo forcible are firſt 
prejudices, and with ſuch pliancy does reaſon adopt her 
powers to the ſtrengthening and confirming them, that IL 
own to you, I am hardly yet reconciled to the method 
followed by the Americans, of expoſing the bare heads 
of new born infants to all the inclemency of the ſeaſons. 
They tell you they learn from the natives, that ſuch a 
ſtrength is given to the parts by this treatment, as to reſiſt 


a very high degree of external force; and molt un- 
: doubtedly 
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doubtedly a very great difference in favor of the ſavage 
muſt exiſt between his ſkull and the ornamented pole of 
an European lady, who, ſacrificing time and eaſe to the 
gratiſications of varity, endures with more than C hriſtian 
atience the tortures of the headach, for the conſcious {a 
tisfaction of vindicating the elegance of her taſte, or im- 
proving her perſonal charms. . EY, | 
I am convinced that an American ſkull has little to 
fear, but from a cudgel or a ſcalping knife; yet ] would 
not adviſc European nurſes to attempt on our debilitated 
progeny, the expoſing their bare ſkulls to the external 
air, before the ſutures of the head are cloſed. I fhovId 
much fear that a fatal cold would enfue, which if it did 
not injure the principles of life, might fix ſuch an obſti- 
rate obſtruction in the veſſels of the head, as to be felt 
through the whole courſe of life. . 
But though I would never try ſnch hazardaus exneres 
ments on niy little patients, as might juſlly incur their 
regret and reſentment when they were cf an age to per- 
ceive differences ; yet I am convinced, that every endea- 
your which may be conſiſtent with prudepce, ſhould be 
uſed to attain the advantage of a hard ikull. I perceive 
you froite, Hortenſia; this I know bv fome whimſical 
aſſociations is become the common appellation for a block- 
head: but Iam fo thoroughly convinced that corporal 
ſtrength is favourable to genius, that I would rather have 
had an American ſavage for my nurfe, than thoſe to 
whoſe care my infancy was committed. Many a time has 
my pen been wreſted from my hand by the tyranny of a 
headach ; many a time have I deplored the influence of 
early habits ; perceived miſtakes which it was impoſſi- 
ble for me to remedy, and lamented infirmities acquired 
before I enjoyed the privilege of a voluntary agency; 
But away with this egotiſm ! one can never have a worſe 


ſabject to diſcuſs than dear ſelf, for we are ever more in- 
tereſted in it than the perſon to whom we addreſs our 
diſcourſe ; and I have often laughed at the ridiculous 
{:tuation which I have obſerved myſelf and others to be 
in, when relating with a paſſionate vehemence a ſucceſhon 

of afflicting evils to hearers, who could hardly force ſuch 
| | a ſeeming 
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| a ſeeming. attention as is confiſtent with common polite- 
neſs. So much more weight have the ſlighteſt circum- 
ſtances which concern bats. wil than the moſt important 
ones which can affect others; that I would adviſe the 
perſon who ſeeks for pity and relief from the ſympathy 
of friends, to be very brief in his tale of woe; to deal in 
generals as to himſelf, and to dwell on thoſe particulars 
in which his hearer has a perſonal concern. 

Yes, Hortenſia; vanity is with moſt of us a much 
more predominant quality than ſympathy ; and in ſitua- 
tions of diſtreſs, more advantage may be drawn from lord 
Cheſterfield's rules, than from a refined oratory. 

But to return again to my little patients, whoſe heads 
J have left in a very whimſical ſituation, for we have not 
yet determined in what manner they are to be treated. 
Firit, I would adviſe the nurſes to waſh the whole body 
of the infant daily. with a ſpunge, after which I would 
cover the head wich a ſingle cloth cap, which, when its 
ſutures were cloſed, I would reduce to the thinneſs of a 
fine cambric. Let the infant. wear this night and day 
till the head is furniſhed with the natural and ornamental 

clothing of hair; for I own to yon, that I would not en- 
tirely neglect appearances, when ſuch a compliance is not 
too dearly. bought; for infants. as well as adults make 
very uncouth figures with bald heads; and ſo thin a co- 
yering as a fine cambric, when cold water. is daily uſed, 
cannot I think in any manner countera& nature in her 
progreſs of confirming and ſtrengthening the parts. 

I am one of thoſe. who regard the character of a lady 
Bounnful with veneration, but I do not intend ſo highly 
to aſſume it here, as to give any rules on that pan of the 
medical treatment of infants, which particularly, belong 
ta the practitioners in the medical art. No; the reve- 
rence which is juſtly due to theſe gentlemen for their ſci- 
ence and knowledge, and ſome prudential reaſons, for not 
unneceſſarily drawing on myſelf. the contempt ar, anger of 
ſo formidable a fraternity, would be ſufficient reaſons to 
deter me from ſuch an undertaking, ; but on a ſuhject ſa 
intereſting as bowel diſorders, to which infants are parti- 
cularly ſubject, I will venture to mention a treatment 
5 | | obſerved 


cCious. 
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obſerved by a noted phyſician to his own infant child, 
which engaged my attention, as being particularly judi- 

Lie gave the infant frequently a tea ſpoonful of 
the pure gravy of meat, which when well concocted by 
fire, I have found by experience to be a powerful alka- 
line. This kind of food, would formerly have been re- 
garded as a ſlow poiſon, if given to young infants ; but 


21 


the faculty have lately ſound out that the body is beſt ſup- 


ported by viands of a nouriſhing quality, which are light 
of digeſtion. This is remarkably the property of pure 
gravy, when not given in too large a quantity; and its 
ae wers render it an excellent corrector to the 
acidities in human milk. 

Rouſſeau's addreſs to mothers, ſo well calculated to 
inſpire ſentiments of duty, and to call forth the latent af- 
fections of the maternal breaſt, has introduced a kind of 
faſhion among the great for taking upon themſelves the 
taſk of ſuckling their infants ; but on this ſubject, I am 
entirely of Genlis's opinion, and think that the cuſtom is 
almoſt always of more prejudice than good to infants. 
Can you expect that a fine lady would forego all her 
amuſements and enter into the ſober habits of domeſtic 


life, in order to enable her to nouriſh her offspring with 


wholeſome food? can you expect that ſhe ſhould part 
with her luxuries, for 2 of endangering the being ſhe 
bas undertaken to ſupport? Now, milk overheated with 
midnight revels, and with the paſſionate agitations of a 


gameſter's mind, muſt have qualities rather injurious than 


beneficial to life; and I have heard it ſaid, that the ten- 
der nerves of children are ſo ſtrongly affected by per- 
fames, that they have fallen into convulſions on being ex- 
poſed to the action of odoriferous ſcents. | 
There are few authors, Hortenſia, whom | read with 
more diſguſt than the ſophiſt Mandeville; yet I own to 
you, that his reflections on ſome of the qualities neceſ- 
fary to make a good nurſe for infants, pleaſed me- 


„What infants ſhould chiefly learn,“ he ſaith, “is the 
exerciſe of thinking, and to contract a habit of diſpoſing, 
and with eaſe and agility managing the images retained to 
the purpole intended; which is never attained better than 
whilſt. 
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whilſt the matter is yielding, and the organs are moſt 
flexible and ſupple. So they but exerciſe themſelves in 
thinking and ſpeaking, it is no matter what they think 
on, or what they ſay that is inoffenſive, The more an 
infant in health is talked to, and jumbled about, the bet- 
ter it is for it, at leaſt for the fiiſt two years; and, for 
its attendaace in this early education, to the wiſeſt ma- 
tron in the world, 1 would prefer an active young wench, 
whoſe tongue never ſtands ſtil] ; that ſhould run about 
and never ceaſe diverting and playing with it; and where 
people can afford it, two or three to relieve one another 
when they are tired. For this nonſenſical chat of nurſes 


is of ineſtimable uſe to children, and teaches them to 


think, as well as ſpeak, much ſooner and better, than 
with equal aptitude of parts they would do without. The 
buſineſs 1s to make them exert thoſe faculties, for the time 
which is loſt then is never to be retrieved.” If I ſub- 
{ſcribe to what Mandeville has advanced, Hortenſia, it 


mult be with a proteſt againſt that fooliſh cuſtom which 


the generality of ignorant nurſes practiſe, of addreſſing 
infants in a Janguage which mult be unlearned before they 
can ſpeak with any correctneſs their mother-tongue : this 
at the belt is lobes time, and encreaſing to no purpoſe 


the labor of children. However Mandeville deſerves 


conſideration. 

The famous DoQor Samuel Johnſon lays great ſtreſs 
on the habituating youth to make their io with 
celerity, as the means of introducing a facility and a 
quickneſs in the arranging their ideas. The ſublime and 
eloquent Rouſſeau ſays of himſelf, that his ideas uſually 
med themſelves with ſuch confuilon, that he was 
ſeldom capable of making any extemporary diſcourſe, or 
of anſwering to his ſatisfaction the expectations of thoſe, 
who ſought his converſation, Yet in how bcautitul a 
manner are his ideas arranged in his compoſitions, when 
recollection and reflection had their full ſcope, and the 
mind, unagitated by a timid anxiety, had full leiſure to 
wait the deciſions of judgment! The mere orator, and 
the ſublime author, are formed by geniuſes which differ 
greatly from each other: the one is the reſult of habit, 
and 
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and a quick and 5 circulation of the animal 
ſpirits ; the other is the offspring of judgment, attention, 
memory, and acute apprehenſion. It is true, that theſe 
powers cannot be attained merely by habit, nor do they 
depend on the uninterrupted circulation of the animal 
ſpirits, for the leiſure of reflection will make up for theſe 
defects; but though the mere orator can never become 
the ſublime author, yet the ſublime author may, by early 
habits of ' compoſing with celerity, become the orator; 
and perhaps the very great difference which we find in the 
owers of converſation between different perſons, may, 
in a good meaſure, take their riſe from the different tem- 
pers of their nurſes, whether of the giy or the ferious, 

the loquacious or the taciturn kind. i 
The penetrative Fenelon, I believe, was the firſt who 
advanced the opinion, that children might be prepared 
for inſtruction before they were able to ſpeak ; and the 
new philoſophy, which ſuppoſes the human character to 
be the mere creature of external impreſſions, would na- 
turally preſcribe the commencement of regulating educa- 
tion from the moment of an infant's birth Fenelon gives 
a very good inſtance of the infant faculty in the learning 
a language, which is, to place in our memories a great 
number of words, and to obſerve the ſenſe of each of 
theſe words in particular; from whence we may gather, 
that our conduct towards infants is not a matter of indif- 
ference. And though that comprehenſive metaphyſician, 
Tucker, very judictouſly obſerves, that the growth of the 
paſſions may be commonly traced from the eager deſire 
with which the mind lets about the buſineſs of accom- 
pliſhing its wiſhes 3 and hence, when it meets with ob- 
ſtractions, grows firſt ruffled, and then turbulent; yet 
the paſhon of anger may be oblerved to be of early growth 
in infants, and undoubtedly is much encreaſed by the 
fooliſh conduct which ſome nurſes obſerve of making a 
t-igned quarrel, even with inaniauate beings, who oppoſe 
or hurt the child. | | 
Fear alſo mult be a very natural paſſion in an impotent 
being; therefore any circumſtance which can throw in- 
Laos into terror, ought to be carefully avoided ; and al- 
though 
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though I would not lay ſo much ſtreſs on the influence of 
infant education, as with Rouſſeau to refuſe the delight- 
ful taſk of pouring inſtruction on the youthful mind, and 
teaching the young idea how to ſhoot, becauſe I had not 
the ſuperintendence of the child's education from the mo- 
ment it drew breath; yet I do think, that a proper at- 
tention to the education of infants may conduce to ren- 
der the tafk leſs difficult, and the labour more effectual, 


when applied at a more advanced period of life, 


1 
LETTER IV. 


On the Uſe of Animal Food — Sugar — Hardy Habits belt 
acquired in Infancy—Great Attention unfavourable to 
the tender Organs of Children — Inſiruction to be commu- 
nicated more as an Amuſement than a T aſk— Amuſement 


and Inſtruction of Boys and Girls to be the ſame. 


\ \ HEN I recommended the uſe of gravy for ſuck- 
ing infants, Hortenſia, it was merely on the notion of its 
being the beſt corrector of the acidities of human milk, 
and not with the view of bringing them up to be de- 
vourers of animal ſubſtances. No—the cruel neceſſity 
which our wants impoſe on us, to inflict that fate on other 
beings which would be terrible to ourſelves, is an evil of 
ſufficient weight, were the uſe of animal diet confined 
within as moderate limits as the preſent ſtate of things 
will admit. I can from my own experience affirm with 
Rouſſeau, that the taſte of fleſh is not natural to the hu- 
man palate, when not vitiated by carnivorous habits. 
Milk, fruit, eggs, and almoſt every kind of vegetable 
aliment, ought to be the principal part cf the nouriſh- 
ment of children. | | 
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I would not feed them with fleſh above three times a 
week, and that well roaſted and boiled. The ſwallow- 
ing blood almoſt in its natural ſtate, fills a delicate mind 
with horror. It is a diet only fit for ſavages ; and muſt 
naturally tend to weaken that ſympathy which Nature has 
given to man, as the beſt guard againſt the abuſe of the 
extenſive power with which the has entruſted him. 

[t is I believe generally agreed by all the medical pro- 
ſeſhon, that the fleſh of well grown animals, is eaſier of 
digeſtion than the fleſh of young ones; and as it affords 
a more generous nouriſhment, a ſmaller quantity of the 
one will anſwer the ſame purpoſes as a larger quantity of 
the other. It will then be proper for the tutor to take 
eſpecial care that the fleſh of young animals be baniſhed 
from the table of his pupils. Their conſtitution will re- 
ceive advantage from it; and the taſte they will thus ac- 
quire be more agreeable to the principles of benevolence, 
in forbearing to deſtroy life almoſt in the firſt moments of 
exiſtence. | ; 

Sugar, from its acid qualities, and the oppreſſion which 
any large quantity of it gives to a ſtomach not wſed by 
continual habit eo this aliment, has lately been very ge- 
nerally baniſhed out of the diet of children. Sugar 
plumbs, ſweet cakes, and other enticing viands of the 
ſame kind with which we ufed to engage the affections of 


the little gluttons, are now prohibited, as injurious ways 


of carrying our: points with them ; and a variety of other 
means are fallen upon to engage the infantine imagination. 
But though I am. entirely of Mr. Locke's opinion, that 
we ought not to inflame the natural propenſity of children 
to gluttony, into an habitual vice, by pleaſing their palates 
as a reward to their obedience; yet I am far from think- 


4 ing that ſugar ſhould be entirely left out of the diet of 


children. Sugar has very valuable medical properties. 
Is is antiputreſcent in a high degree, and will agree with 
all ſtomachs when they are uſed to it. Tt has ſufficient 
warmth to correct the coldneſs of raw fruit,, and it has a 
ſufficient ſtimulating quality to make up for the uſe of fer- 
q mented liquors, which never ought to be given children; 
beſides, every taſte that is fo general as the love which 
| e „children 
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children have to ſweet viands, ſhonld be attended to as 
the dictate of Nature for ſome uſeful end. 
Let them be fed then once a day with fruit of ſome 

kind, dreſſed with ſugar only; let care be taken that they 
eat a good deal of bread with this meal, and that their 
mouths are well waſhed after it with cold water ; and 
thus the taſte will be gratified, and every miſchief avoided 
which can reaſonably be expected from ſuch an indul- 
gence. 

15 I cannot leave this ſubject, Hortenſia, without making 
ſome remarks on a very capital neglect in the education 
-of our anceſtors in ne” to the preſervation of one of 
the. moſt uſeful, as well as orhamental of Nature's gifts. 
The materials which compoſe the human frame, are more 
durable than perhaps is at preſent imagined. Nature, I 
am perſuaded, never intended to deprive us of our teeth, 
whilſt we had any uſe for them. It is abſard to ſuppoſe 
that ſhe would take from us what is ſo neceſſary, both 
for the purpoſe of articulation, and chewing our food. 
No; it is warm liquors, warm beds, and warm night- 
caps, which deprive the mouth of its greateſt orna- 
ment, and give to age its 2 deformity. Whilſt 
cyery ſubſtantial corporal bleſſing is ſacrificed to a vain 
and fooliſh idea of feminine beauty, our habits tend to 
deprive us of the reality. Formerly, when women had 
attained the age of thirty-five, they were obliged to give 
up every pretenſion to beauty, and vanity under the ap- 
earance. of decency, ſought to hide the injuries ſhe had 
uſtained from the joint operations of time and error. 
We are now more than verging on the other extreme ; 
and old women greatly heighten all the defects of age, 
by ornaments ſo Fecal ic, as do in ſome meaſure even di- 
miniſn the luſtre of youth and beauty. | 
The medical treatment of infants is, I believe, very 
much the ſame in the nurſeries of the opulent through the 
whole kingdom. But we ſhould ſeldom or perhaps ne- 
ver hear of conſumptions, if the cuſtom was adopted of 
putting on the linen cold; and if the —.— was con- 
On: no bathing the whole body in cald water, from the 
periad of infancy to a ſtate of maturity. It is almoſt in- 

| | conceivable 
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conceivable to what a degree of hardineſs children will 
attain, when 'their habits are all favourable to this end. 
Yes; if an abſurd and ſenſeleſs e not interfere 
to taint the unſpotted mind, by obtruding on it its own 
groſs ideas, the little innocents, wholly taken up with 
their ſports, would either not feel, or not regard, the ac- 
tion of the air on their naked bodies; and thus inſure a 
robuſt conſtitution before that period when decency re- 
quires us to conform to the manners of ſociety. Do not 
miſtake me; I do not mean that children ſhould not be 
cloathed, but let their cloathing be thin; never ſubject 
them to the trammels of ſtays ; and when in health, ſuffer 
them to run about for at leaſt an hour before you put on 
their ordinary dreſs. | 
It was formerly the practice to burthen the infants with 
ſhoes and ſtockings the moment its little body was eman- 
cipated from the reſtraint of ſwaddling clothes. It is 
now, I believe, the cuſtom to let them go without ſhoes 
till they can walk, and to forbear for ſome time longer the 
uſe of ſtockings: but as the proper circulation of the 
blood muſt in a great meaſure depend on the firm texture 
of all the veſſels in the extreme parts of the body, I am 
apt to think, that the luxury of ſhoes and ſtockings, not 
to make any mention of carpets, has been of the moſt 
fatal kind. The whole train of nervous diſeaſes, with 
the gout, and other chronic diforders, if they have not 
taken their riſe from this indulgence, muſt be greatly 
aggravated by it; and for this reaſon, I would keep my 
pupils* feet unſhackled, either by ſhoes or ſtockings, for 
the firſt half dozen years of their childhood ; nor would 
I impoſe on them the latter, till they were of an age to 
be introduced in form into company, when a conformity 
to the manners of ſociety becomes a very neceſſary part 
of conduct. What, ſays Hortenſia, are we to give up 
the ornament of an elegant little foot, for ſchemes of ad- 
vantage which are perhaps only viſionary ? What is health 
without beauty- bo 4 pleaſing quality of the ſex? And 
do not we know, that among our artificial perfections, 
that of a little foot is one of the maſt conſpicuous *- 
Why truly, Hortenſia, I am ſufficiently fingular to re- 
et. C2 gerd 
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gard health as one of the firſt of human bleſſings ; and 
even on the ſubje& of beauty, I confeſs to you, that I 
differ ſo much with the crowd, as to believe, that if there 
is ſuch a reality in nature as beauty, it muſt conſiſt of 
ſymmetry and proportion. A foot too ſmall for the ſize 
of the body, is, in my eye, rather a deformity. than a 
beauty ; it ſhows bad nurſing almoſt as much as the 
rickets ; it carries the imagination to all thoſe diſagreeable 
and painful inequalities which are the attendant on tight 
ſhoes. And if littleneſs alone, independent of propor- 
tion, conſtitutes. the beauty of feet, we can never pre- 
tend to vie with the Chineſe, whilſt we preſerve the pri- 
vilege of walking*. Nature, if you do not reſtrain her, 
or turn her out of her courſe, is equal to the taſk both 
ef faſhioning the beauty of the perſon, and confirming 
the ſtrength of the conſtitution; whilſt every practice 
that counteracts her operations, will be found materially 
-1njurious in one or other, or in. both of theſe intereſting 
particulars. | 
Poth Locke and. Rouſſeau have very properly. inſiſted 
on, the not intrenching on the freedom of children, by 
taking up that time in the laborious taſk of learning, 
which Nature deſigned to be ſpent in thoſe bodily exer. 
ciſes which are 10 neceſſary to corporal health and 
ſtrength; and Fenelon obſerves, that you ought (with 
great care) to manage the organs of young children, till 
they become ſtrengthened by a more mature age. Many 
ingenious devices have been propotet, and many more 
might undoubtealy be found, well adapted to the teach- 
ing children the rudiments of language and ſcience, un- 
der the pleaſing guiſe of amuſement. The ſtate of a | 
child's brain is ſo unfavourable to continued application, 
or to carry on a ſeries of natural deduction, that it is no | 


* Mr. Locke obſerves, that the women in China are very little, | 
and ſhort lived; and that theſe defects are by ſome imputed to the 
binding their feet, whereby the free circulation of the blood is | 
hindered. If there is any truth in this obſervation, it ſhows, that 
it muſt be of no ſmall importance to health, as well as beauty, to | 

leave, whilſt children are growing, every part of the body free, 
to be ncuriſhed as Nature deſigns. 
| | wonder 
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wonder the taſk of literature ſhould be an object of ter- 
ror ; and to be dragged to it from ſome delightful ſport, 
muſt render the mind particularly averſe: to ſuch appli- 
cation. a | 

It is obſervable, ſays Mr. Locke, that children will 
take a great deal of pains to learn ſeveral games, which, 
if they ſhould be enjoined them, they would abhor as a 
talk. As all unknown: objects delight from their novelty, 
the curioſity of children is eager and inſatiable; this, if. 
properly called forth and directed, makes the buſineſs of 
inſtruction eaſy. The habit alſo of attention to all the 
objects which ſurround us, preſerves the mind from the 
ſolicitude of care, and the uneaſineſs of want; it ſe- 


. cures our innocence and our peace; and it renders us ac- 


tive, uſcful, and agreeable. How many perſons do we 
know, who go through life with ſo little of that know- 
ledge which the large volume of Nature amply diſcloſes 
to the obſerving eye, that one would think they had ſome. 
defect in their ſenſes: yet theſe perſons are not ſtupid; 
they are only ignorant; they have fallen into the hands 
of lazy or inſuflicient tutors, who have ſuffered the ſeed 
time of knowledge to paſs away without that enlarge- 
ment of the ideas, which, by opening new views to our 
imagination, ſtimulate us to engage, with a chearful aſſi- 


duity, both in the ſtudy of nature, and the produ tions 


of art. The rules laid down by Rouſſcau, to pour in- 
ſtruction into the young mind, by uſing it to a cloſe ex- 
amination of ſenſible objects, and the methods which he 
preſcribes to excite the attention of children, and to ſec 
their reaſoning faculties in motion, 1s, I think, one'of 
the moſt uſeful parts of this entertaining performance z 
but though I heartily concur with the ideas he has given 
on this ſubject, and would adviſe every tutor to read his 
Emilius with care; yet let him not be ſo charmed with 
the eloquence and plauſibility of the author, as to adopt 
altogether the rules laid down in this work on the ſubject 
of inſtruction. We were not born to play all our lives; 
induſtry, both corporal and mental, is neceſſary to our 
happineſs and advancement, both in this, and a future 
ſtate ; and when the organs of the brain have attained a 

| ſufficient 
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ſufficient firmneſs for the taſk of Iiterature, young pupils | 


ought to be exerciſed in the ſtudy of books, or ſuch in- 
veterate habits of idleneſs will be acquired as will be im» 
poſſible afterwards to ſubdue. — 

The moderns, in the education of their children, have 
too much followed the ſtiff and prudiſh manners of ancient 
days, in the ſeparating the male and female children of a 
family. This is well adapted to the abſurd unſocial ri- 
gour of Grecian manners; but as it is not ſo agreeable to 
that mixture of the ſexes in a more advanced age, which 
prevails in all European ſocieties, it is not eaſy to be ac- 
counted for, but from the abſurd notion, that the educa- 
tion of females ſhould be of an oppoſite kind to that of 
males. How many nervous diſeaſes have been contraQ- 
ed? How much — of conſtitution has been ac- 
quired, by forming a falfe idea of female excellence, and 
endeavouring, by our art, to bring Nature to the ply of 
our imagination. Our ſons are ſuffered to enjoy with 
freedom that time which is not devoted to ſtudy, and 
may follow, unmoleſted, thoſe ſtrong impulſes which 
Nature has wiſely given for the furtherance of her bene- 
rolent purpoſes ; but if, before her natural vivaeity is en- 
tircly ſubdued by habit, little Miſs is inclined to ſhew her 
locomotive tricks in a manner not entirely agreeable to 
the trammels of cuſtom, ſhe is reproved with a ſharpneſs 
which gives her a conſciouſneſs of having highly tranſ- 
greſſed the laws of decorum ; and what with the vigi- 
lance of thoſe who are appointed to ſuperintend her con- 
duct, and the falſe bias they have impoſed on her mird. 
every vigorous exertion is ſuppreſſed, the mind and bod 
yield to the tyranny of error, and Nature is charged wah 
all thoſe imperfections which we alone owe to the blun- 
ders of art. 1 | 

I could fay a great deal, Hortenſia, on thoſe perſonal 
advantages, which the ſtrength of the mother gives to 
her offspring, and the ill effects which muſt accrue both 
to the male and female iſſue by her feebleneſs. I could 
expatiate on the mental advantages which accompany a 
firm conſtitution, and on that evenneſs and complacency: 
of temper, which commonly attends the bleſhog * 

cou 
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I could turn the other fide of the argument, and ſhow' 
you, that moſt of the caprices, the teaſing follies, and' 
often the vices of women, proceed from- weakneſs, or” 
ſome other defect in their corporeal frame; but when L 
have ſifted the ſubje to the bottom, and taken every ne- 
ceſſary trouble to illuſtrate and enforce my opinion, IL 
ſhall, perhaps, ſtill continue ſingular in it. My argu- 
ments may ſerve only to ſtrengthen my ideas, and my ſex 
will continue to liſp with their tongues, to totter in their 
walk, and to counterfeit more weakneſs and ſickneſs than 
they really have, in order to attract the notice of the 
male; for, ſays a very elegant author, perfection is not 
the proper object of love: we admire excellence; but 
vue are more inclined to love thoſe we deſpiſe“. 

There is another prejudice, Hortenſia, which affects 
yet more deeply female — and female importance; 
a prejudice, which ought ever to have been confined to 
the regions of the eaſt, becauſe it accords with the ſtate 
of ſlavery to which female nature in that part of the world 
has been ever ſubjected, and can only ſuit with the notion. 
of a poſitive inferiority in the intellectual powers of the 
female mind. You will ſoon perceive, that the preju- 
dice which I mean, is. that degrading difference in the 
culture of the underſtanding, which has prevailed for ſe- 
veral centuries in all European ſocieties. Our anceſtors, 
on the firſt revival of letters, diſpenſed with an equał 
hand the advantages of a claſſical education to all their 
offspring; but as pedantry was the fault of that age, a fe- 
male ſtudent might not at that time be a very agreeable 
character. True philoſophy in thoſe ages was rarely an 
attendant on learning, even in the male ſex ; bat it muſt 
be obvious to all thoſe who are not blinded by the miſt of 
prejudice, that there is no cultivation which yields ſo pro- 
miſing a harveſt as the cultivation of the underſtanding ; 
and that a mind, irradiated by the clear light of wiſdom, 
muſt be equal to every taſk which reaſon impoſes on it. 
1he ſocial duties in the intereſting characters of daugh- 
ter, wife, and mother, will be but ill performed by igno- 


See Mr. Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. +3 5:1 
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Tance and levity ; and in the domeſtic converſe of huſ- 
band and wife, the alternative of an enlightened, or an 
unenlightened companion, cannot. be indifferent to any 
man of taſte and true knowledge. Be no longer nig- 
gards, then, O ye. parents, in beſtowing on your off- 
ipring, every bleſſing which nature and fortune render 
them capable of enjoying ! Confine not the education of 
your daughters to what is regarded as the ornamental 
parts of it, nor deny the graces to your ſons. Suffer no 
prejudices to prevail on you to weaken Nature, in order 
to render her more beautiful; take meaſures for the vir- 
tue and the harmony of your family, by uniting their 
young minds early in the ſoſt bonds of friendſhip. Let 
Four children be brought up together; let their ſports and 
ſtudies be the ſame ; let them enjoy, in the conſtant pre- 
ſence of thoſe who are ſer over them, all that freedom 
which innocence renders harmleſs, and in which Nature 
rejoices. By the uninterrupted intercourſe which you 
Vall thus eſtabliſh, both ſexes will find, that friendſhip ' 
may be enjoyed between them without paſhon. I he wi 

cm of your daughters will preſerve them from the bane 
af coquetry, and even at the age of defire, objects of 
temptation will loſe ſomewhat of their ſtimuli, by loſing 
thcir novelty. Your ſors will look for ſomething more 
iojid in women, than a mere outſide ; and be no longer 
the dupes to the meaneſt, the weakeſt, and the molt pro- 
fligate of the ſex. They will become the conſtant bene- 
factors of that part' of their family who ſtand 1n need of 
their aſſiſtance; and in regard to all. matters of domeſtic - 
concern, the unjuſt diſtinction of primogeniture will be 
deprived of its ſing, | | a 


— 
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Tus loweſt niche in the temple of Fame, Hortenſia, 
has been an object ſufficiently deſirable to ſtimulate human 
* | | ambition ; 
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ambition ; but as the meaner honors of literature, with 
every conſideration merely- lucrative, are overlooked by . 
thoſe whoſe views extend to eminence, the taſk of. 
amuſing the fancy of children, has in general fallen into 
the hands of perſons contemptible both in their judgment -: 
and abilities. | | | a 

So great a ſhare bas experience in forming the difference 
in point of taſte between the child and the adult, that it 
will be difficult for any perſon not well verſed in che pro- 
greſs of the arts, to. conceive an adequate idea of the 
meanneſs and rudeneſs of every. ſirſt attempt in any of its 
branches; and were ſuch a perſon to read the produc- 
tions of ſome. of our firſt bards, who wrote before the 
revival of Roman and Grecian literature, he would be at 
a loſs to determine which was the greater dunce, the au- 
thor or the reader. However, I make no doubt that 

Bateman's ghoſt, and even many inferior compoſitions, 
have conferred on their authors the advantages of fame 
and fortune. But as the honors of Parnaſſus are of all 
ſublunary bleſſings the moſt tranſitory, the triumph was 
ſhort lived, and was ſucceeded by a degradation to the. 
circle of the nurſery. Here, though the popularity ef. 
the bard was leſs honorable, it was more permanent; and 
ghoſts and hobgoblins, giants and dwarfs, ſorcerers and 
witches, with many ſtrange tales of unaccountable acts 
of human proweſs and human, atrocity, have afforded ſuch 
conſtant delight to children and their attendants,” that pa- 
rents, to induce habits of reading, have in fare in- 
dulged their offspring with lectures ſo well calculated to 
gratify a childiſh- imagination. What were the baneful 
effects, which raiſing commotions in the tender brains of 
young children produced, I ſhall not in this place notice, 
but proceed to obſerve, that as every kind of traſh calcu- 
lated for the circle of a nurſery, was a ſaleable commo-. 
dity, authors without. number enliſted in the ſervice. 
Among the foremoſt of theſe, we may place. the counteſs 
P' Anois ; her fairy tales are told with a little more ima- 
gination and taſte, than is common to molt of theſe per- 
formances ; and there are no repreſentations in them of 


ſo frightful a nature, as to leave any very deep impreſſion 
C5 on 
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on the mind, But though I would in general reprobate* 
almoſt every compoſition, written in the laſt century for 
the uſe of nurſeries, yet there are ſome of them which 
1 greatly prefer to the vaſt catalogue of books which have 

been written ſince; and which, with a view of giving 
ſentiment to children, have miſled their judgment in al- 
moſt every capital point in morals and religion. Tom 
Thumb, Jack Hickachrift, Jack the Giant Killer; and 
ſome few more hiſtories of this kind, may be regarded 
as mere negatives as to their effects on the mind; but thoſe 
tales which endeavour to recommend virtue, not from its 

| intrinſic value; not from that tranquillity of fou], which 

ever attends it; not from that mental enjoyment, which 
God has annexed to the practice and cultivation of the 
benign affections; but from ſome carnal advantage with 
which its votaries are to be conſtantly rewarded, ought 
to be exploded from 2 ſyſtem of education. Yes, 
you will agree with me, Hortenſia, when you conſider 
that they hold out an imaginery bribe, which muſt cor- 
rupt the young mind, which muſt give it an erroneous 
idea of the ways of Providence; which muſt ficken it of 
4 ſervice which diſappoints its ſanguine expectations; 
which muſt incline it to tax God with injuſtice; and to 
ſeek in the vices and pleaſures of the world, for that good 
which-it has been taught to confider as its due. 

There is another deception which runs through the 
whole of theſe works, and which is, perhaps, as banefnl 

in its conſequences as the former; this is the conſtant 
union of virtue with perſonal charms. This teaches the 
young mind always to look for virtue where it is, per- 
haps, for very obvious reaſons the ſeldomeſt to be met 
with. This confounds the ſuperior with the inferior ex- 
cellence ; and, as ſenſible objects ſtrike the moſt forcibly 
on the imagination, muſt occafion' youth and inexperi- 
ence to loſe every idea of the one, in the attractions of 
the other. 

But beſides theſe groſs miſtakes, the ſentiments which 
are to be found in theſe books do not always correſpond 
with the beſt morality; and if they did, they affect _ 

| and 
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and relations, which are beyond the ſphere of a child's 
knowledge and underſtanding. . | "3 

But the: taſ of writing books for children, has net al- 
ways been confined to the dances among the literati. Fon- 
taine and Gay have added laurels to the . crown, by 
condeſcending to exert their eminent abilities for the pur- 
poſe of amuſing and forming the infant mind; but as 
Rouſſeau well obſerves, the morals of Fontaine's fables: 
are ſo complicated and diſproportionate to the capacities 
of children, that they might rather induce them to vice 
than virtue. The ſame may be ſaid of Zſop's fables, 
which, though e certainly written for the advan- 
tage of grown children, have in modern days been uni- 


verſally conſigned to the uſe of nurſeries. The morals 


of Gay's fables are not complicated, as the morals of 
Fontaine's ; but like the little hiſtories before mentioned, 
they reſpect duties and relations which lie out of the 
ſphere of a child's underſtanding; and being read before 
they can either be taſted or comprehended, they are ne- 
glected at an age when the poet's harmonious lay would 
captivate: the fancy and draw attention to his inſtructive” 
tale. 

Madame Genlis, whoſe charming and elegant pen has 
juſtly merited and obtained general. approbation, has, in 
the conducting of her drama, avoided the objections chat 
lay againſt almoſt every previous work which had been 
publiſhed for the uſe of children. Her moral is pure and 
ſimple; her compoſition well adapted to the underſtand- 
ing of her readers; and though written in a ſtile and 
tafte which might gratify a mature judgment, it is calcu- 
lated to give pleaſure and inſtruction to the youthful 
mind. adame: Genlis's uſeful walk of literature has 
been very ſucceſsfully followed by ſucceeding writers; 
and I can venture to pronounce a decided judgment on 


the merits of a work entitled L' Ami des Enfans. Such 


indeed is the value of this publication, that it muſt afford 
both pleaſure and inſtruction to children from the period 
previous to their having acquired the art of reading, to 
the time when their taſte and judgment is ſufficiently ma- 
tured to enter into a high line of literature. 

| The 
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The indulgent Fenelon has pointed out many ways of 
enticing the fancy of children to an attention to their 
books, by decorations on the outſide, and ornamenting 
the inſide with pictures. The laſt of theſe arts is at this 
day practiſed on the vulgar, and is found to be the only 
| bait which can induce them to make purchaſes in the lite- 

Tary way. They may have the effect which Fenelon pro- 
poſes ; but the making children fond .of reading will not 
be found a matter of much difficulty, when we conſider 
What an unlimited power we have over their imaginations. 
I would-adviſe the tutor however not to preſs his young 
pupil to give attendance, when he is eagerly engaged 
with ſome other favourite purſuit, I would adviſe him to 
. furniſh himſelf with an entertaining ſtory ;' but above all, 

to put on the appearance of conferring a great favor, when 
he is beſtowing his attention and inſtruction. By this 
means he will be certain that his pupil will earneſtly ſo- 
licit that, as an indulgence, which he would with a con- 

trary management, regard as an evil. 
I) he vanity of parents is much ſoothed by hearing the 
applauſes given their children when they recite ſpeeches 
cut of plays, and practiſe other arts of declamation; but 

as Nature does not at this age give the language of the 
paſſions, a child, when he thus declaims, muſt be as 
merely imitative as a parrot; and as he can only give an 
affected tone to words he does not underſtand, and to 
ſentiments he never felt, he can afford no real ſatis faction 
to any auditor of taſte. Let it be therefore the ſole care 
of the tutor, to teach his pupil to ſpeak plainly, clearly, 
articulately, and without affectation. To know and to 

4 the grammatical accent; to ſpeak loud enough to 

e heard; but never to raiſe his voice higher than the 
occaſ:on requires. 9 5 
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LETTER VI 


Dancing—Mafic—Needle Work—The Advantages of ans 
| innocent. Employment. | 


i FITE? are ſore forms, Hortenſia, ſo well adapted 
to acquire gracefulneſs, that Nature has left very little, 
for Art to accompliſh. There are others again which 
ſeem to ſet at defiance the ſkill- of the dancing maſter ;” 
and which in the moſt favourable ſituations in life, carry. 
as vulgar an appearance as if they had been always con- 
fined to the ruſtic manners of a cottage. However, I. 
am apt-to think that theſe uncouth beings have ſuffered. 
ſome injury from the errors-of firſt habits. Gracefulneſs. 
is an idea of beauty belonging to poſture and motion; in. 
both of which, to be graceful, ſays Mr. Burke, it is re- 
quiſite that there be no appearance of difficulty; a ſmall: 
inflection of the body is required, and a compoſure of the 
parts in ſuch a manner as not to ineumber each other, nor- 
to be divided by ſharp and ſudden angles. As this is, I. 
believe, a very juſt definition of the quality of graceful- 
neſs, it appears to be probable, that it might be attained 
by every child, if committed at an early age to the care 
of the dancing-maſter; and whoſe treatment from its 
birth had been adapted both to ſtrengthen, and to give a- 
pliability to its limbs. Rouſſeau has a great averſion to, 
a Paris dancing- maſter; but though J agree with that au- 
thor, that ſteadineſs and firmneſs of attitude is commonly 
united to grace and elegance; yet I ſhould not carry my 
pupils to a rugged rock, in order to attain it. I own to 
you, that whilſt I was beholding them leaping from point 
to point, I ſhould be too much affected by my fears to 
give the proper inſtructions on the various attitudes which, 
were neceſſary to prevent them from receiving, perhaps, 
a fatal fall. No; I ſhould prefer attending them in their 
own apartments, whilſt they were learming a becoming 

x apility 
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agility from thoſe who had made the gracefulneſs of poſ- 
ture and motion their ſtudy ; and though they were to 
learn a few monkey tricks for ein — of the age, 
I ſhould not regard it in a more formidable light, than 

other parts of their juvenile exerciſes. Let opulent pa- 
rents then put their children, as ſoon as they can walk 
with firmneſs, under the care of the beſt dancing maſter 
they can engage; only let the tutor obſerve the ſame ma- 
nagement in this reſpect, as has been recommended on 
the ſubject of reading; let them treat the learning to 
dance, as a paſtime, not a taſk. | 

When the little family are become adepts in the art, 
I would adviſe the parents to treat them with a ball once 
a week; for whilſt employed in dancing, they can enjoy 
the ſociety of their young friends, without that inter- 
courſe which might infe& them with the errors of their 
neighbour's education; and dancing is a wholeſont@ex- - 
erciſe in a large well aired room, when not continued till 
too late an hour in the evening. 

Ves, Hortenfia, notwithſtanding the lively and plauſi- 
ble arguments urged by Rouſſeau for indulging children 
in the liberty of chuſing their time of reſt, I would ſtill 

to the cuſtom of our anceſtors, in putting them to 
bed at an early hour in the evening. I ons only take 
care that the nurſery maids ſhould not indulge in ſueh 
hours as would difable them from taking them up pro- 
portionably early in the morning; nor would I diſpenſe 
with the attendance of the tutors and governeſſes; for 1 
bold it to be indiſpenſable to the duties of their office, 
never to ſuffer their pupils to be out of their ſight. 
The manner in which our anceſtors divided their time, 
was undoubtedly more favourable to bodily health and 
mental improvement, than that diviſion which even the 
moſt ſober part of modern ſociety have adopted; and 
though adults affert their native rights, by making even a 
pernicious uſe of: the freedom of choice, let it be the 
privilege of our children to be governed by the dictates 
of wiſdom. Let us not ſuffer their habits to oppoſe 


A celebrated dancing: maker at Paris. 


the 


the principles of reaſon, even in thoſe parts of conduct 
which . — leaſt important, leſt ſuch a deviation ſhould 
affect the more important ones; and whilſt the empire of 
power laſts, let us exert it over our pupils in -foreiag their: 
compliance to thoſe rules of life which tend to:confirny 
both the health of the mind and body. 
Every age has its particular character, Hortenſia. 
Love, chivalry, and Romance, are the leading features 
of one 3 gravity, hypocrify, and a — preciſe- 
neſs, of another; but what ſhall we ſay of the times in 
which we live, where the motley garb of folly confoundy 
dy its variety, and where ſhow and ornament in: all caſes, 
take the lead of ſolid excellence? 8 
Ir is true, that in obedience to the authority of old 
cuſtoms, we have not yet diſcarded the claſhes out of our 
boys ſchools; nor are our univerſities turned into aca- 
demies for the ſole purpoſe of teaching muſic, dancing 
and drawing. But as the entire neglect of our imme- 
diate anceſtors in the education of their daughters,: bas 
left us unſhackled by old rules, we can model them ac- 
cording to the true ſtandard of modern taſte. We cam 
make them miſtreſſes of the ſine arts; and render them 
equally capable of captivating, by their accompliſhments, 
the eaſtern deſpot, or the European fine gentleman.” 
| Theſe are delightful privileges; but I own to you; that 
my pride and my prejudices lead me to ag my ſex in 
a higher light than as the mere objects of ſenſe. f would 
diſpenſe with ſome of thoſe dazzling accompliſhments; 
in order to preſerve to them that rank which God has 
given them among his creatures. My pupils then; ſhalt 
not be devoted to the attainment of the lighter ac- 
compliſhments. To dancing, I would add: muſic, or 
drawing, as may beſt ſuit the turn of their genius; but 
I would teach them to ſet the proper value on ſuch at- 
tainments, and to conſider them in no more favourable a 
light, than as ſources of elegant and innocent amuſe- 
ment. It is true, that the mere getting rid of time, ap- 
ars an object of the firſt conſequence to moſt people of 
ortune: yet it is certain, that a long and induſtrious 
life will hardly put · us in the poſſeſſion of every requiſite 


for 
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for the attainment of true wiſdom ; and the mind of man 
commonly ſinks under the weight of infirmities, before it 
has received half the cultivation neceſſary to its perfec- 
tion. When I behold, therefore, a young perſon of in- 
dependent fortune, applauded by a numerous audience, 
for having executed in a maſterly manner a very difficult 
piece of muſic, I cannot help reflecting on the many 
hours which muſt have been daily devoted to the frivolous 
taſk of modulating air into ſound. I cannot help con- 
ſidering ſuch praiſe as merely deceptive ; and that there 
would be more propriety in confining it to thoſe whoſe 
dependant fituations induce a nececeſſity for ſo great a 
facrifice. In ſhort, I am apt to object to that excellence: 
which F hear thus applauded, and, with ſentiments of 
the ſame. nature with which Alexander's dancing inſpired 
Philip of Macedon, to cry out, that the young gentle- 


man, or lady, performs too well. 


But as you are a great admirer of the ancient Greeks, . 
Hortenſia, you will perhaps be diſguſted with what you 
will regard as a contrariety of opinion to the rules ob- 
ſerved by them in the education of their- youth, I ac-: 
knowledge, that the ancients entertained high notions of. 
the beneficial effects of muſic on the human mind; nor. 
do my ſentiments widely differ from theirs ; but it has 
been obſerved, by e . better verſed in the art of 

muſic than I pretend to be, that thoſe kinds of it which? 
are excellent as pieces of art, ſeldom penetrate farther 
than the ear; and that though elegant in a high degree. 
as pleaſures of ſenſe, they contribute to encreaſe imbe- 
cility ; nor are they able to produce thoſe lively emotions 
of the mind, which are the genuine effects of muſic. 
Thoſe inſtruments, which are ſaid to have produced 
wonderful effects on the paſſions of the ancients, were 
ſimple. in a great degree, and therefore a comparatively 
moderate dexterity. was ſufficient to effect all the great 
purpoſes of muſic. For this reaſon, I have often won- 
dered, that in proportion as our rage for becoming prac- 
titioners in the art encreaſes and grows more general, we 
ſhould depart from that ſimplicity Which renders its at- 


tainment compatible with all the uſeful avocations of life. 
. 8 | I have 
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I have ſaid before, Hortenſia, that the induſtry of a 
Jong life is hardly ſufficient for the attainment of wiſ- 
dom; and ſhort as is the period allotted us for diſcipline 
and improvement in this ſtate of our exiſtence, it cannot 
all be employed in the exertion of the higher faculties. 
Many hours muſt be given to ſleep; ſome to the uſe of 
thoſe refreſhments which are neceſſary to ſupport our na- 
rures; and many to mere amuſement. For experience 
has proved, that ſtudy and reflection, when too long con- 
tinued, become as injurious to the mental powers, as the 
oppoſite extreme. 

The habits acquired by a decent education, will com- 
monly preſerve men from the ſloth of the ſluggard, and 
the intemperance of the glutton. Bur it is in the choice 
of our amuſements, and the well filling up thoſe hours, 
devoted to the pleaſures of the imagination, rather than 
to the exerciſe of the underſtanding, on which our virtue 
and felicity in a more particular manner depend. 

The art of needle-work, had formerly Minerva for its 
patroneſs; and though it has been too much depreciated 
in modern days, it has been in all ages highly inſtrumen- 
tal to the preſervation of female virtne and happineſs; 
For theſe reaſons I would rather ſee it reſume all its for- 
mer importance, than be entirely left out of female edu- - 
cation. Let us not give up one of the great privileges 
of female life, which is the conſent of the world, that 
we may amuſe ourſelves with trifles. Let us not look 

with a ſupercilious contempt on an art ſo juſtly valued b 
our anceitors, and which, from its endleſs variety, 4 
fords an inexhauſtible ſource of innocent enjoyment. 

But why. ſhould we ſuffer our prejudices to deprive our 
ſans of a valuable privilege ? Don't be frightened, Hor- 
tenſia ; I am not going to give the diſtaff into the hands 
of my male 1 No; but ſheltered from the ſar- 
caſms of the critic, by the authority of a Locke and a 
Rouſſeau, I will.venture to recommend the —_— of 
boys ſome handicraft buſineſs, as an occupation to fill up 
the yawaing inſipidity of a vacant hour. For though we 
have had a good many ſatyrical animadverſions on the art 
of turning, I would rather ſee my pupils engaged in the 
innocent employment of forming a button, than in ſpend- 


ing 


5 
— 
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ing whole days in hunting down a harmleſs animal, both 


at the hazard of their necks, and at the expence of their 
benevolence. 5 | 


LETTER VII. 


T he great Advantage of inducing Habits of Independence 
in Children— Fortitude, a neceſſary Duality to be im- 
Planted in the youthful Mind—Stories which excite Ter- 
ror and Surprize, carefully to be awoided. ; 


I: is the peculiar quality of vanity, Hortenſia, to find 
grounds for ſelf conceit from thoſe very cireumſtances, 
which to the eye of the philoſopher, are ſubjects of abaſe- 
went. E prctetus, wih © peciuar zipachz, deſciibes dhe 
man of wealth in a ſtate of almoſt equal dependance and 
humiliation to that of an infant. We all talk of the 
bleſſings of liberty; but ſurely he alone is free, who 
ſtands in no need of the aſſiſtance of others to put his 
deſigns in execution. Hence, ſays Rouſſeau, it * ny 
that the greateſt of bleſſings is not authority, but liberty. 
This author is ſo well convinced of the truth of this 
maxim, that his ſyſtem of education 1s founded on inde- 
pendence ; and all its parts are rendered conducive to 
this end. But a very whimſical accident which befel a 
great prince, will elucidate the juſtice of Rouſſeau's opi- 
nion better than any other matter of fact which preſents 
itſelf to my remembrance. One of the kings of Spain 
finding himfelf greatly affected by the overheated air of 
his apartment, from the influence of too Jarge a fire, the 
domeſtic was called, whole privilege it was to attend his 
nnajelfy in this department. The domeſtic was unluckily 
aut of the way what was to be done? Were none of all 
e che 
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the numerous ſervants which crowd a court, preſent to 
aſſiſt his majeſty? Ves, there were many; but inſtead of 
flying to ſtew their zeal for their prince's caſe and ſafety, 
they were deliberating on the 2 ſtepping out of 
their place; and as the ſtory ſays, the monarch was al- 
moſt ſuffocated before any one ventured to invade the 
province of the nobleman whoſe office it was to ſuperin- 
tend his fire. Perhaps you. will think, Hortenſia, that 


an incident, which could never have had exiſtence but 


in the formal court of Spain, is little to the purpoſe of 
elucidation ; but I am perſnaded of the contrary ; and 
when you refle& on the many privations which people who 


cannot help themſelves ſuffer when any of their atten- 
r out of the way, and how often their patience is 


t tö the trial in waiting for the aid of others, you will 
xe of my mind. „„ 

The conſciouſneſs of independence diſarms even 
verty of its terrors; and the ſatisfactions which await it, 
will annex even to moderate pagan more felicity 


| than is often the lot of the opulent. I am not ſpeaking 


on ſpeculative grounds, but on the experienee of others, 
who have confeffed to me, that the diminution of their 
fortune has been made up to them by regaining ſome of 
that independence. of which the habits of opulence bad 
deprived them. | 

It ought certainly to be the aim of rational perſons to 
confine, as much as poſſible, their wants and deſires 
within the compats of their wn 1 and when chis 
is applied to a of infancy, all the rules of education 
will flow from it. Let the opulent parent then indulge 


his vanity and his indolence, with that aſſiſtance from his 


** 


ther than the triumph of wealth. Thus I ſnould excite 


domeſtics which Nature gave him powers to perform him- 


ſelf; but let him not fetter his offspring with chains, 


which prejudice alone makes him conſider as benefits. 

I would not ſuffer any more perſonal attendance to be 
given to any pupils of mine, than what their_tender age 
rendered neceſſary: and the mode of rendering it ſhould 
be ſuch as would convey the humiliation of weakneſs, ra- 


an ambition, which. would. forward all my purpoſes: for 
| my 


— 


— 
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my pupils wonld feel the debaſement of dependance, and 
aſpire after that moment when they ſhould be able to ſerve 
themſelv es. 5 Wo”: 2 
Whether, Hortenſia, we adopt Hartley's doctrine of 
vibration, or Tucker's complicated ſyſtem of organiza- 
tion; or diſcarding both the one and the other, content 
ourſelves with tracing the cauſe and courfe of our ideas, 
their propenſity to run into cluſters on the. moſt diſtant 
fimilarity between them, and the vaſt power and ſtrength 
of ſuch aſſociations, we ſhall find no difficulty in ac- 
counting for theſe various turns of character we find in 
our ſpecies, by the early impreſſions made on the infant 
- minds - - SITS: ee ENS SS 
Ie Spartans were, of all people, the moſt renowned 
for their fortitude, magnanimity, and martial proweſs; 
nor can we wonder at their pre- eminence in the heroic 
virtues, when we conſider that the rules of their educa- 
tion were all directed to the great end of giving ſirmneſs 
and vigor, both to mind and body. But good God! 
how greatly did the conduct of our anceſtors differ in 
this reſpect? At the ſame time that they made an idol of 
the virtue of courage, both the prieſt and the nurſe con- 
ſpired to deſtroy the native energies of the mind, and to 
plant in their room a timidity and cowardice, which no- 
thing but the impetuous — of pride, and the irre- 
ſiſtible feelings of ſhame, could ſubdue. It is to theſe 
paſſions alone, ſometimes combined with the impulſe of 
as violent a ſentiment, that all the atchievements of chi- 
valry are owing. IL believe no one will contend with me 
this point, that knight errantry was the effect of an in- 
flated imagination, acting on the youthful paſſions; but 
J am convinced, that every ſpecies of courage which 
does not ariſe from the influence of a well directed edu- 
cation, may all be clafſed among the baſtard. kind ; and as 
it can never be the reſult of philoſophic reflection, mult 
ariſe from either of the two extremes, an inſenſibility in 
the mental frame, or the impetus of a ſtrong paſſion. 
Sorcery, witehcraft, omens, and dreadful apparitions, 
for many ages hung like a black cloud over the imagina- 
tion both of the warrior and the determined — 
12 | and 
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and the mind, bewildered in the dark miſt of error, found 
every thing to apprehend both in its preſent and future 
tate. | | — 
As the policy of the church led her to the eaſier taſk 
of operating on the terrors of men, rather than on their 
underſtandings, the paſſton of fear, was cultivated with 
an indefatigable attention. It was intended, that this 
vice, like Aaron's rod, ſhould ſwallow up all the reſt; 
and it is remarkable, that in Petrarch's 2 between 
himſelf and ſaint Auguſtine, he makes the ſaint argue, 
that the dereliction of all men proceeded from their im- 
reſhons not being ſufficiently lively on the ſubject of thoſe 
Tofferings which awaited them after death, Io this Pe- 
trarch anſwers, that. not withſtanding his many imperfee- 
tions and infirmities, his imagination was not defective in 
this particular,; ſo terrible to him was the idea of the 
grim king of terrors, that often when he laid down to 
reſt, inſtead of being refreſhed with the balmy comforts 
of ſleep, he was thrown into unſpeakable agonies; his 
limbs were bedewed with a cold ſweat; ard at length he 
Was obliged to riſe, in order to find ſome object to diveſt 
his mind of its unſupportable burthen. 4 
It is eaſy to ſee, that the church gained too much from 
the miſery of its votaries, to relinquith her ſtrong hold 
over the imagination. It was ſufſicient to anſwer her pur- 
poſes, if ſhe made men ſuperſtitious : there was no ne- 
ceſſity to make them good. The errors of education on 
which I have been ſpeaking, have not been carried to 
that exceſs in this country as formerly. The good Fene- 
lon, with Locke, and other writers of reputation, have 
enlightened men's minds on this part of education; but 
the progreſs of improvement has been flow. The lazi- 
neſs and diſſipation of parents will not ſuffer them to ſu- 
perintend the education of their offspring, with that un- 
relaxing vigilance which the importarce of the taſk re- 
quires; and I much doubt, whether thoſe who are left to 
the care of vulgar attendants, are not ſtill kept in order 
by being ſhut up in dark cloſets, and with threatenings 
of being delivered up to the power of thoſe objects of 
fancy, which at one time is made the ſubject of their 
| amuſement, 
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amuſement, at another of their diſcipline. Many men, 
who are not remarkable for their timidity, have confeſſed 
to me, that they have never ſo thoroughly gotten over 
thoſe impreſſions which have been made on them in in- 

fancy, as to poſſeſs themſelves with equal eaſe in the 
dark, as in the light; and that they could not go through 
a church yard in the duſk of the evening, without feeling 
the full weight of the ſtories of the nurſery. And one 
of my female American acquaintance, aſſured me, that 
\ ſhe could never ſo entirely ſeparate the idea of ſenſation 
| from the mere clay of her compoſition, as to be recon- 
ciled to the thoughts of her body being confined in a 
coffin under ground. | 

' Rejoice then, in a ſituation, oh! ye opulent parents, 
which enables you to _— the drudgery of education 
to thoſe who are better fitted for the charge! Be not 
paring of your purſes ; and conſider, that it is the great 
privilege of the wealthy, to avoid the evil of vulgar ſo- 
ciety, and to be attended in their infancy by perſons of 
cultivated minds. Never ſuffer your offspring to be from 
under the eye of the tutor, or the governeſs ; never let 
them converſe with ſervants ; and you may be ſure, that 
the tales of ghoſts, apparitions, fairies, and the old man 
who runs away with naughty children, will only be men- 
tioned to be laughed at. Other means will be found out 
to-prevent them from running into miſchief, than the trite 
caution of not doing this or that action, leſt they ſhould 
die and be put into a pit hole. Rouſſeau ought to be 
conſulted on the many pleaſing inventions which he has 
found out to reconcile children to darkneſs, and to make 
them exert in this ſituation their natural powers. Nor 
will Madame Genlis be neglected, who has fallen upon 
many ingenious devices, to arm the human mind with 
the virtue of fortitude. —_ 


LETTER 
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LETTER VIII. 


Ha neſs more likely to be found in the gentle Satigfaction: 

+ 46 in the higher Enjoyments— Filling the I. —— of 
young People with Praſpedt of future Enjoyment, im- 
Proper. 


[i 


Ir is obſerved by the moraliſt, Hortenſia, that the 
vexations of human life, and often its ſevereſt misfor- 
tunes, do not owe their exiſtence to any neceſſity im- 

| poſed on our nature, but to our ignorance of thoſe mat- 
ters on which our happineſs depends. If this be true, 


is it not ſurpriſing that we ſhould be the moſt deceived on 
thoſe ſubjects which lead to our molt obvious intereſt ; - 


* 


and to which, from a propenſity natural to the whole ſpe- 


cies, our attention is more particularly engaged? Para- 


doxical however as this opinion may appear, the conti- 
nued ill ſucceſs which attends our moſt ſtrenuous endea- 
vours after happineſs, may be chiefly owing to the warmth 
and vigour of the purſuit ; for whilſt we are ranſacking 
Pandora's box, to ſeize all the-good to ourſelves, and to 
leave the evil for others, our eagerneſs and inexperience 
may occaſion us to oveilook the little treaſure which 
would ſapply our wants, and to faſten on thoſe contents, 
whoſe gay and ſplendid appearances promiſe a richer 
poſſeſſion. | | 


How can happineſs exiſt without pleaſure, ſays Senſi- 


bility ; and if pleaſure is the ground work of happineſs, 
ſays Reaſon, why certainly the more pleaſure, the more 
happineſs ; and thus by a rational deduction, we come 
to the concluſion, that pleaſure, and the means to obtain 
it, is the only wiſe purſuit of man. Your arguments 
would be very juſt, replies Experience, were oppor- 
tunity always within our reach, and were the powers of 
the human frame and all its faculties, as capable of en- 
creaſing and lengthening enjoyment, as are the — 
defires 
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deſires of man. But as this is not ſo in Nature, as there 
are limits to which the intenſe pleaſures ſoon arrive, and 
from which they ever afterwards decline, they are by ne- 
ceſſity of ſhort duration; and if we endeavour to com- 
penſate for ſuch limitations by the frequency of repetition, 
awe ſhall loſe more than we gain by the fatigue of our 
faculties, and the diminution of ſenfibility. 

Nor is it the ſenſual voluptuary only who has to lament 
in the decay of its faculties, the importunity of deſires 
which can never be. gratified, and the memory of plea- 
ſures which muſt return no more. No; the mentaliſt, 
whoſe enjoyments depend more on thoſe delights, which 
are adapted to ſoothe his imagination, on the variety of 
his amuſements, on the pleaſing ſenſations which attend 
the gratification of the fictitious paſſions ; he alſo will 
find his capabilities fall infinitely beneath his defires. It 
is theſe diſappointments which furniſh the ſubje& of all 
the fond complaints which have been made on the futility 
of our purſums, from the beginning of human exiſtence 
to the preſent day. | | | 

The ſlippered pantaloon of every age and every coun- 
try, agrees with the preacher, ** whilſt the eager youth 
{till ſets out in the fond purſuit of attaining that good, 
which has conſtantly eluded the. graſp of others; and 
whilſt he is determined that no exertion ſhall be wanting 
to his ſucceſs, he ſacrifices his conſcience, his reputa- 
tion, his health, his peace of mind, and often his life, 
before he is entirely convinced of his error. Beſide theſe 
evils which attend this fatal deception, it brings on us a 
total incapacity of employing thoſe means of happineſs 
which benevolent Nature has beſtowed on us. For ſuch 
is the texture of the mind, that u hen there is no object 
in view, which from its importance engroſſes the atten- 
tion, it can be pleaſed and amuſed with any little trifle 
which occurs. Aud it is for theſe reaſons, that the gen- 
tle ſatisfactions taken together in their whole amount, are 
much more valuable than the higher enjoyments ; even 
ſtupidity itſelf bids fairer for happine's, than great ſenſi- 
bility and ſtrong mental ſenſation. | | 


When 
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When the humour of being prodigiouſly delighted, 
ſays a ſenſible writer, takes a ſtrong hold on the imagi- 
nation, it hinders our providing for, or acquieſcing in 
thoſe ſoothing engagements, the due variety and ſuc- 
ceſſion of which, are the only things that ſupply a con- 
_ tinual ſtream of 2 | | | 

As all perfons of a dechining age feel the truth of So- 
lomon's reflection, that their days have been ſpent in a 
fruitleſs vexation of ſpirit ; you will perhaps, Hor- 
tenſia, be ſomewhat ſurprized that the courſe of experi- 
ence ſhould not enable them to furniſh ſuch hints as might 
determine youth to a more rational purſuit. But I muſt 
tell you, my friend, that there are few, very few, who 
rike any uſe of their own experience in forming their 

judgment. The taſk of original thinking is too laborious 
for the puny powers of the majority, and their opinions 
are conſequently all formed upon truſt. Beſide, theſe 
good people have early loſt every reliſh for ſimplicity in 
their amuſements, they ſtill believe, that if there is fach 
a thing as happineſs in this ſtate of exiſtence, it muſt 
conſiſt in the being hos, run delighted ; and though 
they ſhould find little children very agreeably engaged 
. with ſome common object which has preſented itſelf to 
their attention, they will put a ſudden period to their 
happineſs, by telling them, that if they are very good 
and learn their book, &c. &c. they ſhall have a very fine 
baby, a fine coach-and horſes, or ſome other toy equally 
adapted to inflame their imagination ; and by the help of 
compariſon, to make them quite diſguſted with what be- 
fore had filled their minds with ſatisfaction. Thus by a 
fooliſh profuſion of our favours, we deſtroy in the courſe 
of time, all that ſimplicity of taſte, which, if preſerved 
and cultivated, would afford a conſtant ſupply of pleaſing 
occupation; and thus our children inſenſibly loſe all that 
temperance, in which conſiſts both the health of body and 
{oul. 

A young lady well educated, ſays Fenelon, is always 
in a ſweet and moderate joy; there is no need of fine ma- 
chines or fights, theatrical pomps, or expences to re- 
create her : a little play, OO ſhe may invent herſelf; 


a pretty 
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a pretty inſtructive reading, a labour which is by herſelf 

freely undertaken ; a walk, or a little innocent converſa- 
tion, which relaxes the mind after hard labour, leaves a 
purer joy in her than that of the moſl charming muſic, 
or the moſt exquiſite and ſtudied diverſion ; for though 
the plain pleaſures are leſs lively and ſenſible, they give a 
more even and durable joy than thoſe which move more 
. ſtrongly the ſprings of the paſſions, and throw the ſoul 
into greater agitations. | 

Yes; Fenelon is in the right, if no unneceffary re- 
ſtraints are put on children, nor lures thrown in the way 
of their imagination, they will always invent means to 
amuſe themſelves. Every trifle which preſents itſelf will 
afford ſatisfaction ; and they will retain through life the 
vaſt privilege of being eaſily pleaſed. 

Whilſt we are indulging thoſe we love, we undoubtedly 

artake of the pleaſures we beſtow ; and it is on a prin- 

ciple of ſelf gratification, and on a miſtaken notion, that 
we are encreaſing the affection of children towards us, 
that we practiſe on their imagination by loading them with 
ſuperfluous toys, and by ſetting forth in the moſt lively 
colours thoſe objects that are beſt adapted to inflame their 
curioſity, and produce an eager emotion in their minds. 
Hence the return of birth days, and the viſits of thoſe, 
who think it neceſſary to ſhew a liberality to their little 
friends, are expected with a ſolicitude which leaves no 
room fer preſent ſatisfaction; hence promiſed ſcenes of 
amuſement are offered, and the young mind which ſhould 
be kept in a ſtate of perfect tranquillity, experiences by 
anticipation, thoſe lively agitations which baniſh ſleep 
from the eye, and which are the painful attendants on the 
moſt turbulent of our paſſions. Thus the ſpirits, from 
being frequently diſcompoſed, acquire habits of being 
eaſily thrown into tumult ; and vain are the attempts of 
the adult to rectify thoſe diſorders which are ſown in the 
boſom of the child. 

The pleaſures of hope, ſo much celebrated by our ſpe- 
cies, As the balſam of our woe, and the great ſource of 
our happineſs, in my opinion, owes all its excellence to 


being contraſted with a ſtate of deſpair, and the * 1 | 
| | | ho 
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holds in our eſteem, from our ignorance. Yet ſo uni- 
verſal is error on this particular, that the attentive eye of 
philoſophy does not always eſcape the deceprion. 

That happineſs only exiſts in hope, is the maxim of 
the perietrating Helvetius; and all his rules of education 
are conſequently grounded on this hypotheſis. But from 
the invincible power of early impreſſions, the ſagacity of 
Helvetius mult have diſcovered this truth, that hope of 
what is diſtant, always ſpeaks a preſent want; and that 
want and happineſs can never unite, But though the 
moderns appear to be totally blind to this truth, yet the 
ſtoicks were always in poſſeſſion of it, and their rules for 
obtaining wiſdom, all tend to this one point of maintain- 

ing ſuch a ſovereignty over the mind and its deſires, as 
ſhould enable it to draw its happineſs from the preſent 
moment, and to exert its powers on preſent objects. 

Their man of wiſdom is always alive to the action 
which is doing, and his attention fixed on the paſſing 
ſcene. And wereall our habits adapted to this end, were 
we never accuſtomed to think any more of the future, 
than what an examination into conſequences rendered ne- 
ceſſary, our facility in acquiring knowledge would be 
encreaſed, our happineſs would become real and conſtant, 
inſtead of fleeting and viſionary, our countenances wonld 
change from the gloomy appearance of care and abſtracted 
attention, to the ſmiles of eaſe and ſatis faction; and all 
our capabilities of rendering ourſelves uſeful, would be 
enlarged. | | | 

This condition of the mind, ſo important to our hap- 
pineſs, would be in the poſſeſhon of all men, was the 
turn of their education adapted to its attainment. The 
mind naturally faſtens on preſent objects, and it is only 
from being continually called off to intereſting proſpects 
of futurity, that ſhe acquires a habit of abſenting herſelf 
from every thing which 1s not adapted from its inviting 
qualities to command her attention, It ought to be the 
particular care of parents and tutors, to ſtrengthen and 
confirm this natural propenſity of the mind, ſo favourable 
to virtue and happineſs. And when it is deſigned to give 
children more than an ordinary gratification, it ſhould be 


.2 contrived 
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_ contrived in ſuch a manner as to come ſuddenly upon 
them ; and ſtated periods for the beſtowing a” Js or 
indulgencies, ought to be avoided with a care which 
ſhould fruſtrate all the enquiries of ſolicitude, or any cal- 
culations drawn from experience. ED 

In the mind of man, Hortenſia, we may obſerve pro- 
penſities which are of ſuch oppoſite qualities, that the in- 

attentive obſerver would be apt to accuſe Nature of ca- 
price in departing from Calla in order to produce 

confuſion. But far different are the concluſions of the 
philoſopher. He acknowledges the neceſſity for every 
| ſeeming contrariety. He perceives, that if the force and 
power which habits acquire over the mind were leſs 
ſtrong, virtue would be cultivated without ſucceſs, and 
education be of no avail, He allows that there is wiſ- 
dom in limiting the empire of habit, by the appetites of 
curioſity and the love of novelty. And he diſcovers 
that Nature, in ſowing the ſeeds of ſuch diſcordant paſ- 
fions, and planting-in the human mind ſuch oppoſite in- 
clinations, left it to the care of experience to perfect her 
work by cultivation, and by fixing the degrees of either 
as beſt ſuits the great end and purpoſe of education. 

When the mind draus ſatis faction from the object with 
which it is engaged, it is ſo pleaſed with its ſituation that 
it is apt to quarrel with every croſs incident which inter- 
venes; to become ruffled with every interruption; and 
to fancy that happineſs is alone annexed to the preſent 
mode of its enjoyment. 5 | 

This natural propenſity of the mind will be greatly 
confirmed and encreaſed by thoſe habits which have been 
preſcribed as neceſſary means of happineſs. It will 
therefore be proper often to interrupt our pupils when 
they are the moſt buſily engaged with one object or pur- 
ſuit, and to ſet them on another which may be quite con- 
trary in its nature and tendency, Thus the mind will at- 
tain the habit of turning itſelf eaſily from object to ob- 
jet; and will find by experience, that ſatisfaction is not 
neceſſarily attached to particulars, but may be found in 
part of that endleſs variety which the modes of re- 


every 


| gularlife ſet forth for the labour and amuſement of man. 
| | LETTER 
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LI FT TI 


On the Vice Lying Religion. 


Ir you want examples, Hortenſia, to prove to you the 
truth of my hypotheſis, that the character of our ſpe- 
cies is formed from the influence of education, caſt your 
eye on the different ranks of men who compoſe the large 
body of ſociety, and you will find that their vices and 
virtues differ in a great meaſvre from each other, accord-- 
ing to the different ſtile in which they have been edu- 
cated. | N | 

A lie, to a man whoſe education has partaken of thoſe 
refinements which diſtinguiſh honour from common ho- 
neſty, is a debaſement of conduct, to which no exigence 
of circumſtances can compel him to ſtoop. And eren 
among thoſe who entertain the groſſeſt ideas of honour, - 
deceit is feldom uſed but for the purpoſe of carrying ſom? 
great point of profit or pleaſure ; whereas among the 
common people, the vice of lying is prevalent to ſuch a 
degree, as to deſtroy in a great meaſure that confidence 
which is neceſſary to the purpoſes of ſocial life. The 
obvious ill conſequences which attend lying, and its cor- 
ruptive powers over the mind, have occaſioned it to be the 
peculiar object of attention in every mode of regular edu- 
cation: but among the variety of rules which have been 
given for ipttilling thoſe ſentiments into youth, and in- 
ducing thoſe habits proper to inſure the virtue of integrity, 
there are many to be found which bid fair to operate di- 
reQly contrary to the propoſed end. 

As I have a great opinion of the power of early im- 
preſhons, I cannot agree with Rouſſeau in the notion, 
that it is right to keep children in-ignorance on the ſubject 
of truth and falſehood. I ſhould,.on the contrary, be 
very particular in the explaining to them the nature of 
this moral difference. I ſhould endeavour to make them 

| feel 
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feel forcibly, the obligation of obſerving the ſtrict rules 
of veracity, by ſuch reflections as were beſt adapted to 
convince them of the value of this virtue, and the degra- 
dation of character which muſt attend every departure 
from it. As the innocence of young minds can only be 
preſerved by putting every temptation out of their way, 
I ſhould be careful not to act the ſatanical part, and to 
be at once the ſeducer and the puniſher. Inſtead of 
ewakening the ſtrong feelings of terror in my pupil's 
mind, and acting the part of an inquiſitor with an im- 
plement of diſcipline in my hand, to puniſh my little cul- 


it for confeſſions J had cruelly extorted from him, Il |} 


fthould carefully avoid putting queſtions to any paſt ac- 
tion, which it was known that I regarded as cenſurable. 
For whenever faults were committed which deſerved to 
be reprehended or puniſhed, I ſhould take care to be in- 
formed of them by thoſe who had no intereſt to conceal 
the truth. Nor ſhould I vainly expect that fortitude from 
an infant, which is ſeldom to be found in adults. 

By a conduct thus cautious, habits of falſehood would 
be avoided, and the mind preſerved from that illiberality 
of ſentiment, which mult ever attend the ſubjection to a 
tyranny ſo cruel and unjuſt, as the neceſſity of becoming 
one's own accuſer. | 

In order to encourage children in all caſes to tell the 
truth, and that they may acquire a full confidence in the 
friendly diſpoſition of their parents and tutors towards 
them, ſome have adviſed withholding every ſpecies of pu- 
niſhment whenever the truth was voluntarily confeſſed 
without any referve, This would be a very. proper me- 
thod to purſue, if the minds of children were fraught 
with the innocence of the dove, without any alloy 
of the cunning of the ſerpent; but they are ſuffici- 
ently alive to the gratification of purſuing freely every 
fancy of the imagination, to foil the tutor on ſuch a plan 
of conduct: for perceiving that they could always eſcape 
with impunity whenever they made a free confeſſion of 
their fault, they would make little ſcruple of applying in 
this eaſy manner for abſolution, and their treſpaſſes would 


daily encreaſe both in their number and in their ä 
| 0 
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of culpability. Some advantages children ought un- 
doubtedly to gain for an honeſt ingenuous conduct: yet 
there is no neceſſity that theſe ſhould amount to a total 
impunity ; it would be ſufficient if the harſhneſs they ex- 
perienced, were to be leſſened in proportion to the degree 
of frankneſs they had ſhewn. 

There is a kind of deceit, which the natural guile of 
children ſtrongly inclines them to commit. This is the 
promiſing for a preſent advantage, what they never in- 
tend to perform. Rouſſeau, who will not allow that 
children have any evil propenſities but what they gain 
from education, makes a great many, I think, unmean- 
ing diſtinctions, to prove that they do not know what 
they are about when they make engagements, and there- 


fore they cannot be ſaid to deceive or tell a lie when they 7 


are ſo doing. But this is not the caſe; children will fre- 
quently promiſe, with an intention to deceive; and this 
kind of deceit ought never to go unpuniſhed. The per- 
formance of the engagement, however difficult, ought to 
be inſiſted on. Means ſhould be taken to excite in them 
the painful ſenſe of ſhame ; and whenever the engage- 
ment was of a kind which could not be reaſonably ful- 
filled, they ſhould be obliged to part with ſomething on 
which they ſet a value, in order to make up, as it might 
be pretended, for the non- performance of promiſe. 

As we are all fond « receiving ſtrong impreſſions, 
every narrator is apt to depart from the ſtrict line of 
truth, in order to raiſe thoſe feelings in his auditors which 
will command their attention; and indeed, in young per- 
ſons, the pleaſure of giving and receiving ſarprize, may 
be ſaid to be reciprocal. Hence children, who are very 
fond of telling ſtories, become adepts in the arts of inven- 
tion and exaggeration ; in which ſpecies of falſehood 
they are too often encouraged and even applauded. | 
Thus the principle of veracity daily grows weaker and 

weaker, habits of falſehood are acquired, and the ſtory- 
teller, who firſt lies only to amuſe, at length repeats the 
tranſgreſſion whenever it 1aay ſerve his turn. La not a 


blind partiality then, or the pleaſure of ſeeing our 26 
adnured for their wit and invention, lead us to neglect 
our 
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our duzy on this ſubject. Let us carefully watch over 
Ter antentional deviation from a ſtrict veracity, and 
ee check the riſing vanity by a ſevere reprehenſion. Let us 


point our in the examples both of dead and living charac- 
ters, the honour and advantages which attend the man of 
known truth ; and ſhould we be ſo unfortunate as to con- 
tend with habits already acquired, let us oppoſe their in- 
fluence, and induce the neceffity for a change of conduct 

by preſerving an unremitted appearance of incredulity to 
every fact related by thoſe we wiſh to reform. 

-  N The tender minds of children, Hortenſia, are not 
adapted to the entertainment of abſtracted ideas, and con- 
ſequently very little fit for the contemplation of religious 
ſubjects. How few indeed, are the number of adults, 

who have ſufficient ſoundneſs of underſtanding, and 
ſtrength. of intellect, to ſtudy theology with good effect! 

It is for theſe reaſons that we form our faith by the die- 

» rates of authority, and that contemplation which from its 

. tranſcendent ſublimity has above all others a tendency to 

clevate the mind and to warm and determine its ſenti— 
ments, inſtead of raiſing man to the higheſt perfection of 
his nature, often ſinks him beneath it. | 
Bigotry, enthuſiaſm, and infidelity, are the three di- 
viſions under which we may claſs the great majority of 
ſociety; but think not, Hortenſia, that the relation in 
which we ſtand to our Creator, is naturally ſo much above 
our apprehenſion. No; this is a defect which, like 
moſt others, we derive from education. The inhdel 
either totally neglects cultivating the mind of his offspring 
on this ſubjc, or tinctures it with an incurable ſcepti- 
>LYeium ; whit the believer taking an advantage of the cre- 
8 gulity of infancy, ſetters it with prejudices, which no 
> after reflection will thoroughly eraſe. It is true, that the 
ſiuperſtitious child will often, when he arrives at man- 
hood, adopt the creed of the infidel, and the licence of 
the profligate; but this proceeds from levity, and is the 
diſtaſte of former reſtraint, not the concluſions which at- 

7 tend deep thought and candid enquiry. 
Tt is alſo true, that there are ſome charaQers in all 


ages, who have ſoared above every diſadvantage which 
: | reaſon 
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reaſon has to contend with in its human intercourſe. 
But theſe are prodigies of wiſdom, ſent into the world to 
limit the empire of error, and not as ſubjects to direct our 
enquiries, or extend our knowledge on the effects and 
influence of education. | 2 

But as theology is a ſubje& too ſublime and myſterious 
for the contemplation of the uncultivated mind, are we to 
breed up our children in a total ignorance of our faith, 
and a total inattention to the duties of religion? by no 
means. Habit is too neceſſary for every purpoſe we 
would wiſh to effect in human conduct, tq be neglected 
in this important particular. Let us give much of habit 
and E but very little of doctrine. Let infants be 
taught to ſupplicate the throne of grace, the moment that 
they are able to return thanks for the important gift of 
ſpeech, which beſtows on us, all our pre- eminence. But 
let their prayers be ſimple and ſhort. The Lord's prayer 
repeated twice a day, on mornings and evenings, is fully 
ſufficient during the period of infancy and childhood. 
And as we are not to be heard for our much ſpeaking even 
in a more advanced ſtate of youth, I would not inſiſt on 
the repeating more prayers than the pater-noſter, and the 
confeſſion of ſins; for I am of opinion, that there are no 
habits which can be more conducive to a religious ſtate of 
mind, than the two following, viz. the habit of relying 
on divine goodneſs for the beſtowing on us every favour, 
which in the total amount of things, will be the moſt con- 
ducive to our happineſs, and the habit of an entire ſub- 
miſſion of our delires to the will of the deity. 

When children have been taught to read a ſelection of 
thoſe pſalms which are the ſimpleſt in their compoſition, 
and convey, in the exfteit manner to be apprehended, 
ideas of the power and benevolence of God, a choice of 
hymns may be ſelected on the ſame principle, and ſome 
plain practical moral ſermons may alto form part of their 
religious ſtudy ; but the Bible and New Teſtament J 
would totally exclude. I think I ſee you ſtart, Hor- 
tenſia, at this heterodox notion; but conſtant as has 
been the practice of the reformed churches of putting the 
facred writings into the hands of children, and ignorant 


D 5 adults, 
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adults, I look upon it to be a great miſtake in point of 
prudence, and that it has been the grand ſource both of 
infidelity and fanaticiſm. For as the underſtanding of 
the ſcriptures in the preſent day depends on a great extent 
of critical knowledge and obſervation, they can ſeldom be 
underſtood by the unlearned ; and though no prohibitions 
ought to ſhut up the fountain of our faith from the in- 
ſpection of the curious and intelligent, it is undoubtedly 
a moſt prepoſterous conduct to make it part of the devo- 
tional exerciſes of the illiterate, and of thoſe whoſe ten- 
der years and-confined knowledge unfits them for the taſk 
of deep and critical reflection. 

Among thoſe generals which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of public ſentiment, I know none, Hortenſia, 
which more fully manifeſts the weakneſs, or the indo- 
lence of human reaſon, than the manner in which the 
duties of the ſabbath are underſtood and practiſed. The 
commandment obviouſly ſpeaks a benevolent intent, to 
enzancipate from hard labour one day in the week, thoſe 
of the brute creation, -and thoſe of the human, who were 
tied by the bonds of ſlavery to the ſervice of man, In 
- this ſenſe alone it was taken and obſerved by the Jews, 
till their return from the Babyloniſh captivity, when, in 
order to prevent their falling again into that idolatry 
which had brought on their ruin and ſubjection, it was 
appointed that they ſhould aſſemble together on every re- 
turn of the ſabbath, to be inſtructed in the knowledge 
of their faith; for it was juſtly thought, that the want 
of inſtruction had ſubjected them to the ſnares of pa- 
ganiſm. The event proved the wiſdom of the policy; 
for thoſe tribes who returned to Jeruſalem, never after 
relapſed into idolatry ; and the Chriſtian churches very 
properly adopted this part of the Jewiſh diſcipline, by 
letting apart one day in the week, for the public inſtruc- 
tion, and devotional ſervice of the people. The Jews, 

who, like all ancient nations, were very ſuperſtitious, 
' preſerved the ſanctity of this day with fach ſcrupulous 
exactneſs, that the Romans found means to make an eaſy 
conqueſt by timing their attacks on them on the ſabbath, 


when they were ſure to meet with no oppoſition. As no 
| miracle 
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miracle intervened to ſave the Jews from the conſequence _ 
of their inactivity, good ſenſe ought to have dictated , . \ 
wiſer counſels ; but they continued in their blind obſti= * 4 


nacy, and were reprehended by the Meſhah for negle&- 
ing to perform neceſſary and uſeful acts on the ſab= : 


0 


bath. | Q ; 
It might have been imagined, that the greater lights 1 
of the Chriſtian world would have enabled them to have | 
ſteered clear of the errors of Judaiſm, and that in the ob 
ſervance of the Sunday, they would have hit upon that 
mean, which at once complied with the benevolent dic 
tates of the commandment, and with the policy of the. * 1 
Jews. | | DJ 1 
But this is ſo far from being the caſe, that the manner 
in which Sunday has been kept by the Chriſtians, is at 
leaſt productive of as much miſchief as good. The dif- + 3} 
cipline of ſeveral of the reformed churches, is in a ſtile- 3 
of preciſeneſs, which does not admit of any innocent 
amuſement, though it be at the ſame time uſeful. There- 
fore, the injunction, * thou ſhalt do no manner of work,” 
which appears to be particularly applied to taſks of labour, 
13 conſtrued with a Ariane which conſigns over the il- | 
literate world to the worſt of all evils, the influence of 
idleneſs. The catholic church, as they call themſelves,; * .. 
admit of thoſe diſſipations which at all times diſgrace and 
injure ſociety ; yet ſo wonderfully are we attached to our 
prejudices, that the catholic, who enters into every ſcene 
of diſſipation after the ſhort ſervice of the day is over, 
would be greatly ſhocked to perceive a piece of needle- + | 
work taken up, as a little recreation, after the ſame ats: 
tention to duty had been obſerved. Whilſt the good pro- 
reſtant, defying all the temptations of Satan, will not +. » 
tranſgreſs in either of theſe ways; but flying in the face 
of the commandment, puts his horſes to the yoke, and 
depriving his ſervants of their holiday, goes in ſtate to 
viſit his neighbours ; and in all probability to ſpread ſome 
tale of ſcandal through the whole circle of his ac. 
quaintance. | 1 5 
Thus viſits are given and received, journies under-- 
taken, and entertainments made and returned, till by 
| common. 
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common uſage and affent, the benevolent purpoſe of the 
commandment is entirely loſt. Sunday ſhines no holi- 
day to the miſerable brutes ; nor is the policy of the Jews 
well preſerved, for the public devotion of the day al- 
ways gives way to any intervening object of pleaſure. In- 
deed, ſo miſerably have we perverted every rational con- 
ſtruction of the commandment, and miſapplied the po- 
licy of its practice, that the ſabbath day is ſuch a day of 
ſevere labour to our horſes, that many of them fall a ſa- 
crifice to the rigour of their taſks; and idleneſs, with 
every ſpecies of debauchery, reigns with more ungovern- 
able ſway over the morals of ſociety on the holy fabbath, 
than on any other day in the week, 
Now, as it would be my care to accuſtom my pupils to 
uſe their reaſon in the practice of duties, I ſhould point 
out a very different way of paying obedience to the fourth 
commandment, than what the common practice ſets forth. 
I ſhould habituate them to ſpend the time that was un- 
occupied in public and private devotion, in domeſtic 
buſinefs; in reading innocent and improving books; and 
when the mind did not ſuit with this employment, rather 
than admit of idleneſs, a little uſeful needle-work ſhould 
fill up the leiſure of the morning hour. The afternoons 
ſhould in general be devoted to muſic ; for this art can 
never be ſo properly employed, as in lifting the mind by 
the power of harmony to the contemplation of deity. 

As part of the day, when health will permit, ought 
always to be ſpent by adults in public acts of devotion, 
children ſhould be ſometimes carried to church; but leſt 
they ſhould regard the confinement during the whole ſer- 
vice as a penance, I would not inſiſt on their attendance 
as a weekly taſk, but carry them occaſionally as a matter 
of favour and reward for well doing. wo 

The curioſity of children will lead them to aſk queſ- 
tions on that part of the doctrine which had not been fa- 
miliarized to them by daily inſtruction. On ſuch an oc- 
caſion, Rouſſeau's rules ought to be followed. Silence 
ſhould be obtained by authority, and the ambition of 
children for literary endowments excited by obſervations 


on their preſent inlufficiency and aſſurances, that time, 
5 I and 
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and the progreſs of ſtudy, would improve their under- 
ſtanding and knowledge to their utmoſt wiſhes. 


— ö —— 
LETTER X. 


Severity in the Education of Children, inproper— Indi, 


criminaie Indulgence cenſured, 


Tur precept contained in the old adage, Hortenſia, 
that if you ſpare the rod, you ſpoil the child, was gene- 
rally complied with, and implicitly obſerved, by our an- 
ceſtors. This inſtrument of diſcipline, once uad in of- 
ficial pomp, as the inſignia of conſular dignity, was in the 
laſt age diſplayed as the enſign of pedagogue authority 
and the whole art of education was ſuppoſed to lie in the 
whipping often, and whipping with ſeverity. Parental 
tenderneſs gave way to the authority of precept. The 
tears of the innocent ſuppliant flowed in vain. His help- 
leſs ſtate, inſtead of exciting compaſſion, ſeemed to pro- 
voke injury. Feeling was ſubdued by principle; and 
children, with an unrelenting hand, were to be ſcourged 
into genius, memory, and every other virtue and accom- 
pliſhment regarded as uſeful or ornamental in man. 

Thus, by the pious deſire of preventing future evil, 
and producing future good, our ſpecies were robbed of 
advantages which were never to return, and were made 
to feel all the poignancy of ſorrow at that period of life, 
which is naturally exempted from care. Nor did the 
miſchief end with this unneceſſary privation of good; 
for when the frame of the mind is at an early period of 
life often diſturbed and violently ſhaken by rigorous ſen- 
ſations, a perpetual irritation is produced, tranquillity 
gives place to reſtleſsneſs, the temper becomes fretful and 

impatient, 
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-impatient, and the fpirits are thrown into diſorder by 
every thwarting incident which occurs. | 
On the contrary, when during the ſtate of infancy the 
mind is free from all painful commotion, it acquires a 
firmneſs and ſtability which is not eaſily ſhaken. Thus 
adults, who in their childhood have been tenderly and 
affectionately treated, commonly meet ſorrow with con- 


ſtancy ; but this is ſeldom, or perhaps never, the caſe 
with ſenſible minds who have experienced a contrary 


uſage, | 
a The humane. Fenelon cautions parents not to be de- 


_ ceived by the words of a text, which taken in a literal 


ſenſe, keeps the rod uplifted over the heads of children; 
and he aſſerts, that the wiſe man did not oppoſe a gentle 
and patient education, but only that weak and inconſide- 
rate indulgence which flatters the paſſions of children. 
Mr. Locke has taken a great deal of pains to ſhow the 
inefficacy, the ill tendency, and the cruelty of the ri- 
gorous plan. Rouſſeau, Genlis, and all the later writers 
of eminence, who have treated on education, have either 
totally excluded the rod, or kept it for the puniſhment of 
hardened obſtinacy and diſobedience ; and ſuch has been 
the force of truth, ſupported by argument and eloquence, 
that ſeverity is in general excluded from every mode of 
private education. 
Blut it is not merely Solomon's advice of ſparing the 
rod, which has deluded parents into an improper conduct 
towards their children; his ſaying, that a father who 
plays with his child, ſhall afterwards weep,” introduced 
ſuch an inflexible ſtiffneſs into parental carriage, as nipped 
affection in its bud. No returns were made to latent 
tenderneſs, ſo well concealed under the. garb of auſterity, 
No confidence was given, where no indulgence was 
ſhewn. Freedom, from the emancipation of an impe- 
rious tyranny, was the ſentiment which prevailed in the 


boſom of every child; and thence ſprung the general 


opinion, that love deſcends, but never aſcends. | 
The cauſe of this complaint, like moſt others which 
we Charge on Nature, originates with ourſelves ; for 
ſach are the tender prejudices which we can faſten on the 
| young 
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cure a return of affection, which neither time nor circum» 


| Improper habits can never fail to give ſtrength to appe- 
tite, and ſtimulus to temptation. The untutored, and 


by violent means, and parents, though willing and able 


mn thoſe who have a natural power over them; and as fa- 


felicity. 2 +95 Ef F. 
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young mind, fo invaluable are the bleſſings we can beſtow 
on our children, that had we judgment and virtue only to 
do our duty by them, we ſhould, for the moſt part, ſe- 


ſtances could ſhake ; and whenever parents feel what they 
call the ingratitude of their children, they may com- 
monly look for the cauſe of their vexation in their own 
negligence and errors. Bu let not the fond doating ere. 
dulous parent conceive, that by giving the reins to igno- 
rance and inexperience, he is laying up in ſtore for him- 
ſelf, thoſe bleſhngs which flow from filial piety. No; 
according to our cultivation, ſuch will be our harveſt. 


the undiſciplined mind, is totally incapacitated for ſelf- 
government; violent inclinations muſt be gratified even 


to ſupply the deſires of a childiſh fancy, may be found to 
ſtand 1n the way of enjoyment, adapted td the paſſions 
and the purſuits of adults, To prevent the pernicious 
attempts of gaining the love of children by an improper 
indulgence, let parents conſider, that children never love, 
where they do not eſteem ; and as they become ſoon ſenſi- 
ble of their dependant ſtate, when they are ſuffered to 
play the part of the tyrant, they always ſuppoſe, that the 
rivilege proceeds from ſome deficiency of underſtanding 
tisfaction accompanies order and regularity, and happi 
neſs is peculiarly annexed to mental tranquillity, a child, 
when under due government, feels theſe advantages, and 


looks up with reſpe& = gratitude to the author of its 


. ttt 

Extremes, Hortenſia, almoſt always produce miar 
conſequences ; and it is obſervable, that when che deſires 
of the mind meet with uninterrupted gratification, ca- 
price and impatience take poſſeſſion. It quarrels with 
every thing which is poſſible to be enjoyed, and ſeeks for 
objects out of the limits of human poſſeſhon. You may 
ſhew my daughter every moveable in the houſe, faid a 
great lady to the governante, becauſe if ſhe breaks 1 — 
can 
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I can get more ; but do not carry her to the window; 
for ſhould ſhe cry for the moon, we cannot procure it. 

Would you know the moſt infallible way, ſays Rouſ- 
ſeau, to make your child miſerable, it is to accuſtom him 
to obtain every thing he defires ; for thoſe deſires (till en- 
creaſing from the facility of acquiſition, your incapacity 
muſt ſooner or later oblige you to the neceſſity of a re- 
fuſal; and that refuſal, 10 new and uncommon, will give 
him more trouble than even the want of that which he 
deſires. The ſenſe of an imaginary injuſtice will ſour his 
diſpoſition ; he will begin to hate every body ; and with- 
out ever thinking himſelf obliged by their complaiſance, 
be enraged at their contradiction. 

There is no neceſſity, Hortenſia, to introduce th 
ſtrong painting of Rouſſeau, to give you an idea of the 
frowardneſs of a humoured child, and the trouble he 
gives to all about him; every body is ſometime or another 
a ſpectator of ſcenes which fill with diſguſt the unpre- 
judiced mind. Vet the doating parent, forgetting former 
reflections, conceives, that every good natured perſon 
muſt be equally faſcinated as himſelf with the charms of 
his dear Intle baby, 3 

Thus changing our ſentiments with our ſituation, and 
accuſing all thoſe who differ from us with moroſeneſs and 
the want of experience, too many of us continue to pre- 
ſerve that conduct towards our children, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily incapacitate them for philoſophic excellence, or 
even for 8 thoſe independent virtues which are 
neceſſary to the ſupport of a fair and honeſt character. 
Children, from being accuſtomed to ſee every thing give 
way to them when young, are little able to bear with pa- 
tience and dignity, that reſiſtance to their will, which 
they muſt experience on entering into the world; their 
vanity and pride will be perpetually mortified, and their 
ungovernable deſires will meet with continual diſap- 
pointments. _ | . 

In this trying ſituation, the temerity of bold tempers 
will lead them to tranſgreſs all the laws of prudence, 
and to forfeit every obligation which ſtands in the way 


of happineſs; whilſt more timid natures will endeavour 
| to 
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to attain the ſame end by becoming baſe, ſervile, trea- 
cherous and deceitful. ne Oh 


LETTRE I 


Neceſſary Qualities in a Tutor —Envy—Pride— Vanity 


Puniſhment. 


\ Y HEN the taſk of education is given up by parents, 
and children are to be put into other hands, it is common 
in the choice of a tutor to look for no other qualities than 
thoſe of learning and integrity. | 

It muſt be owned, Hortenſia, that learning and inte- 
grity are no ordinary endowments; and it were well if 
every one who undertook the important taſk of are 
the human mind, had no deficiencies in either of theſe 
qualities; but if learning is not united to judgment, pe- 
netration, ar d ſagacity, it becomes a dead letter, or a 


magazine of opinions, from which error is oftener pro- 


duced than truth Neither are the virtues of the under- 
ſtanding, the only neceſſary qualities in the character of 
a tutor; they mult be accompanied with the virtues of 
the heart, or the education of the pupil will be very 


incomplete. 


Ihe tutor fit to raiſe man to that high degree of ex- 
cellence of which his nature is capable, mutt himſelf par- 
take of the excellence he beſtows. His learning muſt 
be accompanied with modeſty, his wiſdom with gaiety, 
his ſagacity muſt have a keenneſs which can penetrate 
through the veil of prejudice, and attain to the high ſu- 


periority of original thinking; and the virtues of his mind 
muſt be accompanied with that tenderneſs of feeling 


which 28 the moſt valuable of all excellencies, an 
unconfined benevolence, ee 
A tut? 
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A tutor who comes under this deſcription, will un- 
doubtedly perceive the neceſlity of laying afide the uſual 
method of rouſing virtue by the principle of pride. He 
will avoid the making invidious compariſons and diſtine- 
tions, or the beſtowing exceſſive praiſes on ſome parti- 
cular perſon, in order to point him out to the pupil as an 
object of emulation, and conſequently as an object of 
envy. : 
. is by ſuch injudicious methods, that the moſt bane- 
ful of all the paſſions is nouriſhed in the young mind, till 
it encreaſes to a Juxuriance which taints the whole cha- 
racter. And it is thus, that the affection between bre- 
thren, which ought to be particularly cheriſhed by thoſe 
who have the care of youth, is. gradually weakened, and 
at length, too often extinguiſhed. Genlis, in her letters 
on education, points out in the following ſcene, the pro- 
priety of guarding the avenues of the heart from the in- 
truſion of envy. The mother of Adelaide and I heodore 
is bled, and reduced almoſt to death from the lofs of 
blood, occaſioned by her ſon's having accidentally looſened 
the bandage from her arm. The daughter faints away at 
the ſight of her mother's condition. In the midit of the - 
endearments which followed the recovery of mother and 
daughter, the father caſts his eyes upon Theodore, and 
. diſcovering in his countenance the ſtrong agitations of his 
mind, dexterouſſy turned the attention of the mother 
towards him. She affected to conſider his confuſion as 
the effects of his tenderneſs, and Theodore in his turn, 
experienced thoſe endearments, which he believed he 
ſhould have been deprived of from this accident, and 
from his not having ſhewn the ſame ſymptoms of affec- 
tion as his ſiſter. After ſome praiſes. were beſtowed on 
him for his ſenſibility, he became perfectly tranquil, and 
Joined his endeavours with thoſe of the company to re- 
ſtore gaiety to his ſiſter ; his heart, writes the father 
when deſcribing this ſcene, till then fo calm and inno- 
cent, received at that moment the firſt, the fatal impreſ- 
fion of envy and jealouſy. He was no longer the ſame 
perſon ; injuſtice, perhaps diſſimulation, had juſt entered 
| into 
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| into his mind, and bad they not been quickly baniſhed 


they would have taken the deepeſt root. | 

I know, Hortenſia, that the principles of every paſſion 
and appetite lie latent in the human character: but I be- 
lieve that their growth and exceſſes depend entirely on 
education. It is true, that pride mult be ſometimes called 
in to our aſſiftance to effect ſome of the beſt purpoſes on 
the human mind; But the indiſcriminate uſe which is 
made of it, inſtead of furthering the growth of virtue, 
undermines its principles. Moſt children have a fufficient 
docility in their nature to be induced to follow good ha- 
birs by example and precept; and when good habits: are 
once acquired, they recommend themſebres by the felicity 
they beſtow. Indeed, you cannot make a dunce, i. e. 
a perſon without memory and without ſenſibility, learned, 
or in every ſenſe accompliſhed ; but neither can you at- 
tain this purpoſe by ill uſage, or by raiſing deſires, which 
a natural impotence forbids to be gratified. If you can- 
not then give the diſtinctions of genius to your child, 
be content with making him good and happy; and do 
not ſo miſerably abuſe your power, as to barter theſe ſolid 
advantages for the views of ambition. | 

It muſt be confeſſed by all moraliſts, that the turbulent 
paſhon of pride is an impenetrable bar to the attainment 
of true virtue, But vanity, a quality which originates 
from pride, and is better adapted to little minds, will be 
found to lead to vice. Pride, when properly diſtin- 
guiſhed from vanity, is an overweening conceit of our- 
{elves, ariſing from the real or fancied poſſeſhon, either 
of ſome high qualities of mind or body, or of ſome of the 
goods of fortune; whereas vanity is fed by the opinion 
of others, flattery acquires an unbounded power over it; 
it becomes the dupe and the inſtrument of the illicit 
views of the flatterer; and as it is often found defective 
in thcſe advantages it affects to poſiels, it is always ac- 
companied with the paſhon-of envy, and with — reſt- 
leſs ſenſations which attend an impotent ambition. 

If this is not an exaggerated picture, would not one 
imagine that education would bend its cares to the eradi- 
cating vanity from the mind of youth? But this is — 

muc 
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much the reverſe, that it is cultivated with aſſiduity. 
«© The coverings of our body,” fays Mr. Locke, 
* which are for modeſty, warmth, and defence, are by 
the folly or vice of parents made matters of vanity or 
emulation. A child is ſet a longing after a new ſuit, for 
the finery of it; and when the little girl is tricked out 
in her new gown and commode, how can her mother do 
leſs than teach her to admire herſelf by calling her, her 
little queen,” and “ her princeſs.” Thus the little ones 
are taught to be proud of their clothes, before they can 
| E them on. And why ſhouid they not continue to va- 

ue themſelves for this outſide faſſiionableneſs of the tay- 
lor or tire-woman, when their parents have ſo early in- 
ſtructed them to do it ?”? 

Madame Genlis is ſo guarded againſt the foſtering va- 
nity of children, as to proſcribe all commendation, but 
what is given to their modelty ; but admitting, that it 
may be ſometimes proper to encourage the ſolid virtues by 
praiſe, we ought to be very cautious in the manner of 
uſing it. We ſhould neither beſtow it on wit, nor beauty, 
Dor perſonal accompliſhments ; and never let it paſs the 
bounds of moderation; for all exceſſive commendation 
eorrupts the mind, and renders its deſires on this article 


inſatiable. 


But are children ſo docile, you will ſay, as to be led 
by example and precept, to follow all the rules of rational 
conduct? Children, if properly trained from their birth, 
are commonly more docile than they are believed to be; 
but grant that correction is often neceſſary to reſtrain the 
levity of youthful ſpirits, it is not that kind which makes 
Ks way to the mind through the ſufferings of the body. 
A confinement made more flight and rigorous according 
to the nature of the offence, a reſtriction from favourite 
amuſements or favourite viands, the ſilence and affected 
neglect cf. thoſe to whoſe care you entruſt your pupil 
during this ſtate of penance, would make a much deeper 
impreſhon on his mind, than the ſmart of a corporal pu- 
niſkment. As a ſuccedaneum for corporal puniſhment 
fome have followed the cuſtom of putting various marks 


en the little. offenders, thus to point them out to their 
brethren 
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| brethren and play fellows, as objects of contempt and ri- 


dicule. Such practices are much uſed in girls ſchools; _ 


but as they only ſerve to foſter malignity, and blunt the 
feelings of ſhame, they ought to be reprobated yet more 
than the rod; for when the mind has once Joſt its ſenſi- 
bility, there is no acting upon it with any ſucceſs. 
When children, by an improper treatment in infancy, 
become hardened in obſtinacy, it may be neceſſary to uſe 
corporal puniſhment ; but this ought to be done with a 
_ delicacy, which ſhould at once impreſs on the mind of 
the offender the advantage of character, and the friend]; 
ſentiments of the perſon by whom he is thus ated, 
Corporal puniſhment, ſays Mr. Locke, ought never to 
be undertaken, without being purſued in ſuch a manner 
as ſhall effect the intended *purpoſe ; for in ſuch a con- 


teſt, ſhould the child be once ſuffered to carry his point, 


he is loſt for ever. For this, and for other reaſons, it 
may be better for parents to give up this diſagreeable taſk 
to others, provided fervants are not employed in it. And 
though as before obſerved, children ought to be impreſſed 
with the idea, that it is from a principle of duty and af- 
fection that their parents puniſh them, yet the "cuſtom 
which formerly prevailed of obliging them, when even 
under the ſmart of correction, to go down on their 
knees, and thank their correctors, is a ſpecies of tyranny 
which muſt tend to debaſe the mind, and to teach it the 
vices of deceit and diſſimulation. 

I have heard a ſtory of this kind, Hortenſia, which 
from its cataſtrophe, drew tears into my eyes, and which 
the tenderneſs of your diſpoſition will make you regard as 
intereſting. A child, who by the force of diſcipline had 
been made ta belie her ſentiments, and to return thanks 
for her mortifications, had a medicine. adminiſtered to 
her; and after every bitter ſip ſhe made a curteſy, and 
called out as ſhe had been taught, I thank you for my 
good ſtuff.” Unfortunately there was a miſtake in the 
medicine; and the child, after having ſuffered great mi- 
ſery during the night, died the' next morning, to the 
inconſolable grief of her parents, whoſe tender ſorrow 

was 


1 
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was much heightened at the recollection of the thanks 
which had been extorted for the draught of death. 


8 


le. 


LETTER XII. 


Benevolence, 


Tar virtue of benevolence, Hortenſia, is of ſo com- 
prehenſive a nature, that it contains the principle of every 
moral duty. It is true, there are ſome qualities of the 
heart, which we paſs on ourſelves and others for the vir- 
tue of benevolence ; but they will be found on exami- 
nation to want that which conſtitutes the very eſſence of 
this attribute. A great prince makes large donations to 
particular perſons ; he is called benevolent ; but in the 
exerciſe of this benevolence he abuſes his truſt ; he lays 
heavy burdens on the people. for theſe donations ; and 
thus the opulence of the few is purchaſed with the po- 
verty of the many. A rich man, under the notion of 
liberality, becomes prodigally laviſh of treaſures, which, 
if well managed, would be the permanent ſource of en- 
joyment to himſelf, and to thouſands of other beings ; 
ut as he 1s the dupe of all who deal with him, he ſpends 
what is juſtly his own like a fool; then imitating the 
knave, he either re-eſtabliſhes his affairs by public rob- 

bery, or dies inſolvent, and defrauds his creditors. 
Donations, and other acts of kindneſs, are in general 
done in ſo partial a manner, and with ſo little judgment, 
that they ſeldom confer good on'any being, without oc- 
caſioning as much or more evil to others. The moſt im- 
portant of all duties, ſays Rouſſeau, is not to do injury 
to any one, Who is there that does not do good? All 
the world, even the vicious man, does good to one party 
or another : he will often make one party happy at the 
| expence 
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expence of making others miſerable. Hence ariſe all 
our calamities. Oh how much good muſt that man ne- 
ceſſarily do his fellow creatures, who never did any of 
them harm! g 

Though we ſhould not confine benevolence merely to 
the not doing injury, yet it is certain that benevolence 
and injury are oppoſites, which can never unite ; and if 
ſtrict enquiry does-in ſome points of view bear a diſtinc- 
tion from benevolence, yet the diſtinction can only be 
ſeen in the inferior and ſuperior degrees of the ſame 
virtue. 

It has ever been the diſtinguiſhing mark of revelation, 
that its injunctions are to do good to others, and to bear 
injuries with patience. And experience, by the happi- 
neſs annexed to a benevolent conduct, convinces the un- 
prejudiced mind of the truths contained in the precepts 
of the goſpel ; for we never enjoy more mental felicity, 
than in the exerciſe of the benign affections; and could 
we by habit and cultivation give ſuch a prevalence to the 

aſhon of benevolence, as to render all our inclinations 
ee Falk to -it, we might almoſt bid defiance to for- 
tune, and vaunt the independence of ſtoiciſm. 

But if the obſervations of the moraliſt are juſt, why 
does not education bend her whole care to produce a 
fruit thus advantageous to the poſſeſſor, and which when 
multiplied in private characters, would operate ſtrongly 
in fayour of public happineſs ? 

The anſwer to this queſtion is, that none can be ac- 
quainted with the happineſs annexed to a truly benevo- 
lent mind, who 1s not in the poſſeſſion of it. We are all 
partially good, and ſome are more extenſively fo than 
others; but there are few, very few of the ſons of men, 
who are benevolent. | BE 

Thoſe precepts of the goſpel, which are adapted to the 
cultivation of this virtue, have ever been looked: upon ſo 
difficult in praQice, as in common to be totally diſre- 
garded. Revenge, which is only agreeable as it ſerves 
to allay the painful ſenſations of anger, is ſtill ſought after 
as the ſweeteſt of all mental dainties. Envy, a paſſion 
nearly allied to revenge, and which owes its gratification 

8 to 
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to the ſame cauſe, infects every boſom with more or leſs 
of its malignancy, and univerſally breaks out into in- 
juries, when it can be done with ſafety to reputation. 

Whilſt Pride, the root of theſe paſſions, with its off- 
ſpring, Vanity, gives birth to a variety of affections, 
| hoſtile to the principle of benevolence, and which tend 
to render us capricious and partial in the favours we 
beſtow. | 

The reaſon then, that education is found ſo deficient 
in producing benevolence. is, that precept, without ex- 
ample, is of no uſe in the cultivation of this cardinal 
virtue. Itis example only which can fire the mind to 
an emulation of 3 actions, which can call its 
attention to diſtreſſes without itſelf; and by a retroſpect 
of its own capabilities of miſery, can teach it with the 
celerity of thought to tranſport itſelf into the ſituation of 
the ſuffering object. | 
Rouſſeau very juſtly cenſures all thoſe methods which 
have been followed, and all thoſe rules which have been 
laid down by writers, to teach the affections to flow in 
the channel of benevolence. 

& To teach children charity, ſays Rouſſeau, we make 
them give alms, as if we were above giving it ourſelves. 
It is the maſter, however, who ſhould give alms, and 
not the ſcholar. Indeed, how fond ſoever the former 
may be of his pupil, he ought to make him believe, 
that a child of his age is as yet unworthy of ſo great a 

ivilege. 

8 To ive alms, is the action of a man who may be 
ſuppoſed to know the value of what he beſtows, and the 
want his fellow creatures have of it. A child who knows 
nothing of either, can have no merit in giving alms. 
What are to them the round pieces of metal they carry 
in their pocket, and which ſerve to no other purpoſe, but 
to give away? A child would ſooner give a beggar a hun- 


dred guineas, than a cake; but require the little prodi- 


zal to give away his playthings, his ſweetmeats, and 
other trifles he is fond of, and we ſhall preſently ſee whe- 
ther or not we have made him truly liberal.“ | 


— The 
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The eſſects made by impreſſions on infants will be 
found to abide with them through life, and we ſhall find 
on obſervation, that every ſpecies of liberality we ſee 
practiſed, except the ſums extorted by ſympathy, or by 
a religious ſentiment from avarice, are but different 
modes of prodigality. There are thouſands who will give 
their money, becauſe they have been taught to ſet little 
ſtore by it; but how few, how very few of thoſe who 
make a figure in every public ſubſcription for charitable 
purpoſes, would part with any trifle on which they ſet a 
value, or would beſtow any of their time, or their at- 
tention, to meliorate the Cad of ſufferers, though 
ſuch a ſacrifice would in ſome caſes better anſwer a be- 
nevolent end, than the moſt laviſh donations ? There are 
many miſeries to which we are ſubjected, that money 
cannot remove. The fick man languiſhing under the te- 
dium which accompanies his enervated ſtate, wants the 
re-animating enjoyment of ſocial intercourſe. The af- 
flicted mourner wants the conſolations which flow from | 
ſympathy ; and the weak and the giddy are often loſt for il 
want of advice, which, if properly adminiſtered, would | 
be gladly received. How much more. good would be at- 
tained by the ſums daily given, if they were diſtributed 
with economy, and with an attention to the ſituation of 
ſufferers, and the degrees of miſery endured! But theſe 

are d ties which require time, attention, aſſiduity, and 
trouble; whereas the merely putting the hand in the 
pocket, is an action eaſily atchieved, and if not, the 
offspring of vanity can only be conſidered as a tax paid 
for the quieting confcience, and thoſe feelings which 
the ſight of mifery ſometimes excires in the coldeſt 
baton. * 

The parade with which children are commonly uſed to 
beſtow alms, has a tendency to cheriſh the growth of 
pride, and a ſupercilious contempt for wretchedneſs. I 
have ſeen a beggar, bent down with age, ſtanding for . 
ſome minutes before a child, with his cap in his hand, 

and his knee bent, expecting in this humble and uneaſy 

„ attitude the boon of a halfpenny, which was to be ad- 
miniſtered by little maſter miſs, on tlie opinion that 

: the 
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the practice of beſtowing alms was favourable to the ac- 

quiring habits of liberality. 
Some tutors have endeavoured to induce theſe habits, 

by returning to children in a ſhort time what they have 
given in preſents ; and the judicious Locke adviſes to 
manage, fo as to convince children by experience, that 
the molt liberal are always the beſt provided for; but the 
objections of Rouſſeau on this part of Locke's ſyſtem, 
are undoubtedly founded in truth. You will by ſuch 
methods, ſays he, only render children liberal in a 
pearance, and covetous in fact. They will have the li- 
berality of an uſurer, who would give a penny for a 
pound. But when they come to the point of giving 
things away in good earneſt, adieu to habit; when they 
found things did not come back again, they would ſoon 

ceaſe to give them away. 


LETTER XIII. 


The ſame Subjef continued. 


Y ES, Hortenſia ; Rouſſeau is right in the opinion, 
that the virtues of children are of the negative kind; 
and that in endeavouring to produce the fruits of reaſon 
and experience at too carly a ſeaſon, we are deprived of 
the harveſt. of a riper age. Let it be then the principal 
care of tutors, to preſerve the infant mind free from the 
malignant paſſions, and the benign affections will grow 
of themſelves. Let it be their care to make their pupils 
feel the utility of benevolence, by being themſelves the 
objects of it. Let no capricious partialities, no ill 
founded preference, growing from perſonal charms or 


accompliſhments, or from the gifts of genius, ſet Tow 
the 
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the example of a departure from the ſtri& principles of 
equity, and give them reaſom to complain both of the in- 
juſtice of Nature and of man. | 
But it is not through the medium of ſelf only, that 

children ſhould be taught leſſons of benevolence ; the 
ſhould fee it diſpenſed to every object around them wi 
ſuch a conſtancy, as ſhould keep them in perfect igno- 
rance that the vices of injuſtice and inhumanity have any 
exiſtence. They ought not to be ſuffered to ridicule 
others, unreproved. Should they once take a pleaſure 
in the pain they give the human ming, benevolence will 
never be the leading feature of their character. As chil- 
dren are not able to enter into any nice examination on 
the different claims of wretchedneſs, it might be proper 
to avoid carrying them much in the way of objects of cha- 
rity ; but wheneyer accident preſented ſuch, they ſhould 
never ſee them go away unrelieved. 
| You will perhaps ſay, that this indiſcriminate [iberali 
might lead them 'into enthuſiaſm or prodigality, and of 
them to beſtow their alms without judgment or preference; 
but neither of theſe conſequences would enſue. Enthu- 
ſiaſm is the offspring of ſpeculation, never of habitual 
practice; and as I have ſaid before, children are not able 
to enter into thoſe diſtinctions, which experience can 
alone teach, it is ſufficient for them, if their principles 

and habits are of the right kind: rules of prudence are 
to be leſt to after inſtruction, when a larger intercourſe 
with the world ſets forth a variety of examples to view. 
whe nah ny. is a vice that either owes its riſe to the little 
value we ſee put on money by thoſe about us, or it pro- 
ceeds from having our pockets loaded with coin before we 
can attain any knowledge of its worth. But to avoid 
giving my pupils either habits of avarice or prodi ality; 
or teazing them with precepts, which would andoubted 
be miſunderſtood, I would never put them into the bal. 
ſeſſion of any money, till they were of an age to be 
_ its value by the uſe they would be able to make 
of it. 

If brutes were to draw a character of man, Hortenſia, 

do you think they would call him a benevolent being ? 


E No ; 
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No ; their repreſentations would be ſomewhat of the ſame 
kind as the fabled furies and other infernals in ancient 
mythology. Fortunately, for the reputation of the ſpe- 
cies, the brutes can neither talk nor write; and being our 
own panegyriſts, we can give ourſelves what attributes we 
| 3 and call our confined and partial ſympathy, the 
ſublime virtue of benevolence, Goodneſs to man, and 
mercy to brutes, is all that is taught by the moraliſt; 
and this mercy is of a nature which if properly defined, 
can only be diſtinguiſhed by the inferiority of its degree 
from the vice of cruelty. Certainly every tutor not 
drawn from the dregs of the people, would prevent his 
pupil from partaking of Domitian's favourite amuſement, 
and would reſcue a miſerable inſe& or other animal from 
the tortures inflifted by a wanton fancy; but would he 
not ſuffer him to extend evil in other modes ? Would he 
prevent him from robbing birds of their young? would 
he ſhut out all habits of cruelty by keeping him from the 
chace arid other ſports of the field, or from the hardened 
barbarity of putting worms on a hook as baits to catch 
fiſh ? Would he ſet him the example both of a negative, 
and an active goodneſs in a total forbearance of every un- 
neceſſary injury, and in the ſeizing all opportunities to 
do acts of kindneſs to every feeling being? 
There are very few of the inſect or reptile tribes which 
belong to this country, that can be ſaid to be perſonally 
injurious to man; yet we are brought up with ſuch pre- 
judices, that they never eſcape our violence whenever 
they come within our reach. You will perhaps, call it a 
laughable weakneſs ; but I do acknowledge to you, that 
I take a warm intereſt in the happineſs of the brutes, as 
far as it is compatible with the nature of things. The 
ſtile of my amuſements are quite oppoſite ro that of Do- 
mitian's. I take a pleaſure in reſtoring life; and though 
I do not give harbour to all animals, yet I never make 
them ſuffer for having taken ſhelter under my roof ; and 
I am Jo perſuaded of the advantages which attend the 
indulgence of ſuch ſenſibilities, when not accom anied 
with caprice and partiality, that I would have all thoſe 


who are about the perſons of children act the lame part, 
| | though 
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though their tempers ſhould not be of the ſame kind to 
receive pleaſure from it. | 

I do not think that the poets in general are the beſt 
moraliſts ; but the following lines of Miſs Williams, 
raiſed the virtues of the author's heart high in my 
eſtimation. 


Eltruda o'er the diſtant mead, 
Would haſte at cloſing day; 
And to the bleating mother lead, 

The lamb that chanced to ſtray. 


For the bruiſed inſe& on the waſte, 

A ſigh would heave her breaſt; 

And oft her carefu] hand replaced, 
The linnet's falling neſt. | 


To her, ſenſations calm as theſe 
Could ſweet delight impart, 
The ſimple pleaſure moſt can pleaſe 
The uncorrupted heart. 


Full oft with eager ſtep ſhe flies 
To cheer the roofleſs cot, 
Where the lone widow breathes her ſighs, 
And wails her deſperate lot. 


Their weeping mother's trembling knees, 
Her liſping infants claſp; 

Their meek imploring look ſhe ſees, 
She feels their tender graſp. 


Wild throbs her aching boſom ſwell, 
They marked the burſting gh; 

Nature has formed the ſoul to feel, 
They weep, unknowing why. 


Her hands the liberal boon impart, 
And much her tear 2valils, 
To raiſe the mourner's drooping heart, 


Where feeble utterance fails. 


On the pale cheek where hung the tear 
Of agonizing woe, 
She bids the chearful bloom appear, 
The tear of rapture flow. | 
. Thus 
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Thus on ſoft wings the moments flew, 
Tho' love implored their ſtay ; 
While ſome new virtue roſe to view, 


And marked each fleeting day. 


The ſoft and gentle ſatisfactions which flow from the 
practice of the benign virtues, are not of the fleeting 
kind; they afford pleaſure on recollection, and they 
ſerve as a kind of ſtore, on which the mind feeds, when 
in want of conſolation from the preſſure of preſent pain. 
But let us return to the ſubject of cultivating in children 
the virtue of benevolence. 

Every child, from the pleaſure which the exerciſe of 
power gives, is very fond of becoming the maſter of 
animals; but this inclination is often thwarted by pa- 
rents, owing to prejudices ariſing from an undue con- 
tempt of the brutes, or from an apprehenſion of injury 
from them, or that they will meet with ill treatment from 
the caprice, or injudicious fondneſs of children. 

The apprehenſion of injury from brute animals, is I 
believe totally without foundation; for their tempers are 
ſo generally good, that the wildeſt of them never injure 
thoſe from whom they receive benefits; and tame ani- 
mals extend their kindneſs to all whom they are uſed to 
ſee. The accident of madneſs, which ſometimes at- 

tends dogs and cats, is indeed of the moſt dreadful 
kind; yet, as I believe it never happens to any animal 
who is well looked after and properly treated, the objec- 
tion can never be regarded as material. Ihe other ob- 
jection of ill treatment to the brutes, from the caprice 
and injudicious fondneſs of children, has more weight; 
but can only affe& thoſe who do not know how to edu- 
cate children properly. 

I would therefore indulge my pupils in the keeping as 
many animals as they can proper y attend. It will give 
them the practice of benevolence, it will ſerve as an 
agreeable and innocent amuſement, and by the know- 
ledge they will.thus acquire of brute nature, they will be 
cured of prejudices founded on ignorance, and in the va- 


nity and conceit of man. 


LETTER 
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L E TT E R XIV. 
Literary Education of young Perſons. 


M Tun moſt critical interval of human life, “ ſays 
Rouſſęeau, is that between the hour of birth, and twelve 
years of age. This is the time wherein vice and error 
take root, without our being poſſeſſed of any inſtrument 
to deſtroy them; and when the implement is found, they 
are ſo deeply grounded, that they are no longer to be 
eradicated. If children took a leap from their mother's 
breaſt, and at once arrived at the age of reaſon, the me- 
thods of education now uſually taken with them would 
be very proper; but according to the progreſs of Nature, 
they require thoſe which are very different. We ſhould 
not tamper with the mind till it has acquired all its fa- 
culties: for it is impoſſible it thould perceive the light we 
hold out, while it is blind, or that it ſhould purſue over 
an immenſe plain of ideas, that route which reaſon hath 
fo ſlightly traced, as to be perceptible only to the ſharpeſt 
ſight.” 

This, and a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe, does 
Rouſſeau urge, for reducing the firſt parts of education 
to a ſyſtem merely negative. Ihe arguments of the au- 
thor are very ingenious z and I ſo far agree with him as 
to think, that till the mind has attained ſufficient ſtrength 
to co-operate with its inſtructor, in rcjecting by the dic- 
tates of judgment, improper aſſociations of ideas, and in 
ſelecting ſuch as are to be dehred, it were better to leave 
it entirely to the {imple imprethons witch it receives from 
example, and the experience of conſequences. For 
opinions taken up on mere authority, muſt ever prevent 
original thinking, muſt {top the progreſs of improvement, 
and inſtead of producing rational agents, can only make 
man the mere ape of man. 


It 
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Thus on ſoft wings the moments flew, 
Tho' love implored their ſtay; 
While ſome new virtue roſe to view, 
And marked each fleeting day. 


The ſoft and gentle ſatisfactions which flow from the 
practice of the benign virtues, are not of the fleeting 
kind; they afford pleaſure on recollection, and they 
ſerve as a kind of ſtore, on which the mind feeds, when 
in want of conſolation from the preſſure of preſent pain. 
But let us return to the ſubject of cultivating in children 
the virtue of benevolence. 

Every child, from the pleaſure which the exerciſe of 
power gives, is very fond of becoming the maſter of 
animals; but this inclination is often thwarted by pa- 
rents, owing to prejudices ariſing from an undue con- 
tempt of the brutes, or from an apprehenſion of injury 
from them, or that they will meet with ill treatment from 
the caprice, or injudicious fondneſs of children. 

The 3 of injury from brute animals, is I 
believe totally without foundation; for their tempers are 
ſo generally good, that the wildeſt of tbem never injure 
thoſe from whom they receive benefits ; and tame ani- 
mals extend their kindneſs to all whom they are uſed to 
ſee. The accident of madneſs, which ſometimes at- 
' tends dogs and cats, is indeed of the moſt dreadful 
kind; yet, as I believe it never happens to any animal 
who is well looked after and properly treated, the objec- 
tion can never be regarded as material. The other ob- 
jection of ill treatment to the brutes, from the caprice 
and injudicious fondneſs of children, has more weight ; 
but can only affe& thoſe who do not know how to edu- 
cate children properly. | 
I would therefore indulge my pupils in the keeping as 
many animals as they can a e y attend. It will give 
them the practice of benevolence, it will ſerve as an 
agreeable and innocent amuſement, and by the know- 
ledge they will.thus acquire of brute nature, they will be 
_ cured of prejudices founded on ignorance, and in the va- 

nity and conceit of man. 
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LETTER XIV. 
Literary Education of young Perſons. 


I Tur molt critical interval of human life, “ ſays 
Rouſſean, is that between the hour of birth, and twelve 
years of age. This is the time wherein vice and error 
take root, without our being poſſeſſed of any inſtrument 
to deſtroy them ; and when the implement is found, they 
are fo deeply grounded, that they are no longer to be 
eradicated. If children took a leap from their mother's 
breaſt, and at once arrived at the age of reaſon, the me- 
thods of education now uſually taken with them would 
be very proper; but according to the progreſs of Nature, 
they require thoſe which are very different. We ſhould 
not tamper with the mind till 'it has acquired all its fa- 
culties: for it is impoſhble it thould perceive the light we 
hold out, while it is blind, or that it ſhould purſue over 
an immenſe plain of ideas, that route which reaſon hath 
fo ſlightly traced, as to be perceptible only to the ſharpeſt 
ſight.” | | | 
This, and a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe, does 
Rouſſeau urge, for reducing the firſt parts of education 
to a ſyſtem merely negative. Ihe arguments of the au- 
thor are very ingenioug; and I fo far agree with him as 
to think, that till the mind has attained ſufficient ſtrength 
to co-operate with its. inſtructor, in rejecting by the dic- 
tates of judgment, improper aſſociations of ideas, and in 
ſelecting ſuch as are to be deSred, it were better to leave 
it entirely to the ſimple impreilions witch it receives from 
example, and the experience of conſequences. For 
opinions taken up on mere authority, mult ever prevent 
original thinking, muſt {top the progreſs of improvement, 
and inſtead of producing rational agents, can only make 
man the mere ape of man. 
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It has been ſhrewdiy obſerved by ſome writers, that we 
could be brought by education to adopt the greateſt ab- 
ſurdities, as caſily as the moſt reaſonable propoſitions ; 
and when we conſider the oppoſite manners which have 
prevailed in different ſocieties, the equa] warmth with 
which they have been defended, and the implicit obedi- 
ence Which have been paid to them, we ſt.all not find 
much reaſon to depend on authority for the truth of our 
opinions, or to value ourſelves on a faculty which has had 
little to do in forming our principles of conduct. 

To read virtue right, we mult diveſt curfelves of all 
partialities ard prejudices ; and to Gveſt oneſelf of all 
partialities and prejudices, is a taſk which perhaps has 
never been thoroughly accompliſhed by any man. How- 
ever, to preſerve as much as poſhble the independence of 
the mind ; Jet vs be very ſparing of our precept to the 
credulous ears of infancy ; and let us devote the fiiſt ten 
or twelve years of life to the ſtrengthening of the corpo- 
ral faculties, to the givirg uſeful habits, and to thoſe at- 
tainments which can be acquired, without burthening the 
mind with ideas which it cannot well comprehend, The 
Latin grammar; geography taught in the eaſieſt and 
pleaſanteſt manrer; ſuch parts of phyſics as lie open to 
the attention of children; writing, arithmetic, and the 
French language, which may be made eaſy to learn by 
having French domeſtics, are fully ſufficient to fill up the 
time of childhood; ard to exerciſe its growing faculties 
withcut the uſe cf bocks, which I would ſeldom intro— 
duce, but with the view of amuſement Theſe I would 
alſo confine to a very ſmall number choſen for the ſimpli- 
city of the ſubject, and for the purpoſe of entertainment; 
with an exception however in favour of ſuch eaſy Latin 
authors as are uſed in the rſt claſſes of the public ſchools, 
in order to exemplify, by actual reading, thoſe rules of 
grammar which are every day committed to memory. If 
any one of my pupils ſhould ſhew any marks of a more 
than ordinary vigor of intelle&, or any great impatience 
to enlarge his ideas, I would at the age of ren years enter 
him into a courſe of reading, which ſhould commence 


with the moſt celebrated fables in the Engliſh, Latin. 
ar.d 
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and French languages. At the age of twelve, and not 
before, his ſtudies may be extended to a proper ſelection 
of Plutarch's Lives in the Engliſh tranſlation. Addi- 
ſon's Spectators, Guthrie's Geographical Grammar, and 
Mentelle's 8 Comparee, in the original: ſe- 
lected parts of theſe laſt books may be committed to me- 
mory; and Addiſon's Spectators ought to be written as 
exerciſes; and ſome paſſages parſed accurately in the 
manner in which a Latin or Greek leſſon is uſually ana- 
lized. During this period, the Engliſh grammar ought 
to make part of the pupiPs ſtudy, beginning with Aſh's 
introduction to Lowth, and then with Lowth's intro- 
duction. 

At the age of fourteen, themes written in Latin and 
Engliſh ſhould be exacted, with a proper attention to 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon's practical precepts, by obliging the 
pupil to compoſe with celerity. Correctneſs of thought 
and compoſition will be acquired by time and labour; but 
a ſlowneſs in the collecting and arranging ideas, will 
ever attend the gencrality of perſons, who have not from 
the beginning been neceſſitated from the force of authority 
to uſe diſpatch. | 

At this period of life, I would recommend the com- 
mencing a courſe of hiſtory, beginning with Rollin's 
Ancient Hiſtory, in French; then one of rhe belt of the 
Engliſh hiſtories in this language, and Livy's hiſtory in 
the original. 

The reading of Greek hiſtory may be poſtponed till 
the language is acquired; bur the thread of the Roman 
hiſtory ſhould be leiſurely purſued through Livy, Dion 
Caſſius, Salluit, Tacitus, in Latin, and Ferguſon and 
Gibbon in Engliſh. The Hiſtory of Modern Europe 
ſhould ſucceed the fludy of the Greek hiſtory ; and at 
the age of fifteen, the rudiments of this language ſhould 
be taught, and the ſtudy purſucd till a competent know- 
ledge of it is acquired. At the age of ſixtcen, and not 
before, the pupil may commence a courſe of moral lec- 
tures, beginning with Cicero's Offices, and purſuing the 
thread of this ſtudy through Cicero, Plutarch, Epic- 
tetus, and Seneca, At this age, if he is a pujil of 
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taſte, he will take great delight in Fenelon's Telemachus. 
Rollin's Belles Lettres, and the poets may now be intro- 
duced as a relief from the drier lady of morals and hiſ- 
tory ; but the Engliſh poetry ] ſhould confine to ſome ſe- 
lected plays of Shakſpeare, to Addiſon's Cato, to Steele's 
Conſcious Lovers, to Milton and to Pope. The French 
poetry I would limit to Boileau; and ſome plays ſelected 
out of Corneille, Racine, Moliere, and Voltaire's works; 
and the Latin lectures to ſelected plays of Terence, 
ſome ſelected epigrams from Martial, ard to Virgil's 
Eneid and Georgies. It may be unneceflary to ſay, that 
there are many pieces even of the moral Pope, very im- 
proper for the peruſal of youth. His Abelard and Eloiſa 
is only fit for the autumnal ſeaſon of life; and though it 
is painful to ſuppreſs the productions of genius and of 
labour, it would have been better if his imitations of 
Chaucer had been committed to the flames. As the tutor 
fhovld always accompany his pup'l in his lectures in 
poetry, he may take an opportunity to make obſervations 
on the potent power of numbers, and theſe he may il- 
luſtrate by turning into plain proſe ſome of the moſt 
ſtriking parts of Pope's Eſſay on Man. The following 
brilliant paſſage will be found to be quite nonſenſe when 
ſtripped of the pomp of verſe. 


From Nature's chain, whatever link you ſtrike, 
Tenth, or ten thouſandth breaks the chain abke ; 
And, if each ſyſtem in gradation roll | 
Alike eſſential to the amazing whole, 

The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all 

'T hat ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 

Let earth unbalanced ſrom her orbit fly, | 
Vianets and ſuns run lawleſs through the ſky; 
Let ruling angels frcm their ſpheres be hurled, 
Being on being wrecked, and werld on world: 
Heaven's whole foundations to their center nod, 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God. 


If a wan in plain proſe was to fay, that were one of 
the minuteſ? tribes of the minuter beings to be put out of 
exiſterce, it would cauſe ſuch confuſion as to hur] ruling 


angels rom their ſpheres, and make Nature tremble to 
I the 
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the throne of God, we ſhould either think him a bigot to 
the doctrine of a plenum, or regard him as a madman or 
a blockhead. Yet ſuch are the charms of poetry, that 
molt readers of this famous eſſay think they have gained 
a great many ſolid ideas from the molt exceptionable E 
ſages; and even the philoſopher gives way to thè plea- 
ſures of ſenſe, and ſuffers himſelf to be captivated by the 
power of harmony. The pupil, with proper ſtrictures 
on this and on other paſſages of Pope's works, will be 
taught to admire without intoxication ; and at the ſame 
time that he ſets a juſt value on an art which can give to 
reaſon and to truth an irreſiſtible ſtrength, he will be ever 
on his guard againſt the deluſive power of ſound, 
Some of the moſt elegant, forcible, and brilliant paſ- 
ſages of the poets may form part of the exerciſes of the 
pupil, who thould be made to repeat them aloud. If 
there be more than one pupil, one day in the week may 
be allotted for this 3 but I would entirely pro- 
hibit the acting of Ka for theſe reaſons; it requires 
more conſidence than a young perſon ought to have, to 
acquit himſelf with ſpirit in the character of an actor; 
and ſuch exerciſes induce a ſwelling bombalt ſtile of 
ſpeaking, with an unnatural geſture and action. The 
ſtage actors are of all perſons the worſt models for ora- 
tory ; they would meet with no admiration did they not 
outſtep the modeſty of nature; and our taſtes are fo 
vitiated by theſe repreſentations, that a pupil would loſe 
the applauſe he deſerved did he condefcend to excellence. 
During this period of education, when the pupil has 
made conſiderable advances in grammar and claſſical 
tearning, he may improve his knowledge of ancient geo- 
graphy by the {tudy of Cellarius. The uſe of the globes 
may be now introduced, Ferguſon's aſtronomy taught, 
lectures on experimental philoſophy attended, and the 
knowledge of natural hiſtory acquired by the peruſal of 
thoſe celebrated naturaliſts Pliny and Button, : 
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Literary Education continued— Religion F oreign Travel 
| Novels. 


Ar the age of eighteen, Hortenſia, my pupil, if he 
is a lad of genius, will have acquired a ſufficient know- 
ledge of the Greek language 10 read with ſatisfaction 
Plato, Demoſthenes, Homer, Euripides, and Sopho- 
cles; but of the firſt of theſe authors, I would at pre- 
ſent confine the reading to his dialogues. Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries, and Cicero's Orations, may make part of the 
Latin ſtudy ; but proper obſervations ought to be made 
on thoſe paſſages, where Cicero ſhews himſelf more the 
lawyer, than the man of ſtrict integrity. And as this is 
the ſeaſon of life when the intelle& has acquired its full 
vigour, we mzy ply it more cloſely than we have hitherto 
dene. Mr. Horne Tooke's ENEATITEPOENTA, Mr. 
Harris's Hermes, and lord Monboddo on Janguage, 
may be now read with advantage; and a courſe of logic 
entered on, which I would begin with a work written by 
Mr. Harris, entiiled Fhiloſophical Arrangements; and 
ſrom theſe I would proceed to Ariſtotle, the founder of 
the ſcience. : 
At the age of nineteen, the ſtudy of politics may be 
commenced, ard the authors J would recommend on this 
ſubject, are Barrington Sydney, Locke, and Hobbes. 
A diligent ſtudent, with that fund of knowledge which 
my pupil would at this age have acquired, might make 
bimfelf maſter of the queſtion agitated in theſe writings, 
in the ſpace of a year; when he ſhould enter on the ſtudy 
of ancient mythology, commencing with Spence's Poly- 
metis; then proceeding to Heſiod, Ovid, Blackwell, 
Paniere, and crding with Bryant. The ſtudy of ancient 
metaphyſics comes next in order to ancient mythoiopgy, 
and 
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and may be learned in Plato, Cudworth, and Monboddo. 
When a competent knowledge of this ſubje& is gained, 
and the ſtudent has reached his one and twentieth year, 
it will be the ſeaſon to peruſe the ſacred writings, with 
the beſt commentaries. Lardner and Moſheim's ecclefi- 
aſtical hiſtories may next ſucceed. To theſe, a ſmall 
number of the moſt celebrated controverſial writers, for 
and againſt the ſyſtem of revelation ; and when the ſtu- 
dent has made himſelf maſter of this important queſtion, 
which I conceive he will be hardly able to doin leſs than 
two years, he may cloſe his education with the ſtudy of 
mathematics, and the ſerious peruſal of that excellent 
work entitled, the Light of Nature purſued,” which 
takes. in the whole range of modern metaphyſics, and 
gives the beſt inſight into the mechaniſm of the human 
mind, and the nature and progreſs of the paſſions, of any 
book yet extant. 

And now, Hortenſia, that J have concluded the me- 
chanical part of education, I have leiſure to anſwer your 
objections, for I will net compliment you ſo much, my 
friend, to ſuppoſe vous -gotten over every prejudice, 
which cuſtom and general-optt#wvon impoſe on the wiſeſt 
of the human race. What! exclaim you, put off the 
peruſal of the ſacredyfitings to ſo late a period of man- 
hood as the age Mane and twenty, and run the riſk of 
your pupil bei matched away from the knowledge of 
iſtianity premature death? nay ; provided he 
long enough to be acquainted with the 
inf the goſpel, you ſuffer him to run the riſk 
of becoultF a truant from his newly acquired principles 

y the perWal of inſidel writers! Why, my friend, much 
ſtudy hag* undermined that good ſenſe and found judg- 
ment for which I uſed to admire you: do not you per- 
ceive, that you have ſtretched your plan to ſuch an enor- 
mous length, as to extend the education even of your 
bright genius, beyond the bounds of that moment which 
the laws of Europe have ſet forth for the nonage both of 
males and females? What young heir do you think would 
play the ſubmiſſive part, when he is old enough to com- 
mence lawgiver, and ſuffer you to plan for him ſchemes 


of 
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of literary labour at that halcyon hour, when he no 
Jonger pants for twenty-one, but is become the maſter 
both of his buſineſs and amuſement ? Were you as good 
an ceconomiſt of time at theſe precious moments of life, 
as is warranted both by dead and living examples, your 
pupil would have run through all the mechanical part of 
education, and made the tour of Europe by one and 
twenty; when be would be ready to aſſiſt his country 
with his ſage counſels, and to enter into the matrimonial 
ſtate. How many noble families, my friend, might ſink 
into non- exiſtence for want of heirs, whilſt you were 
N endeavouring to make a phoenix, inſtead of a 
man: | 
Truly, Hortenſia, you have collected together a longer 
ſtring of objections than I did imagine lay againſt m 
plan 3 but I have taken too much pains to digeſt it ws, 
ring it into method, to give it up eaſily. I ſhall there- 
fore endeavour to ſatisfy you as well as I can. 

Firſt, your objection to the putting off the peruſal of 
the ſacred writings to ſo late a period of life as twenty- 
one, and making the infidel writers part of my — 7 
ſtudy; paradoxical as this may appear to you, my deſign 
in this arrangement, is to make a true Chriſtian, that is, 
a Chriſtian on conviction, of which I believe there are 
very few in this age. Nay; do not ſtare and look grave; 
I repeat my aſſertion, that modern times produce but few 
real Chriſtians. In the darker ages of the world, au- 
thority had ſufficient weight to filence entirely the oppo- 
fition of reaſon, and the ſooner it began its once, the 

eater was its ſtrength ; but from ſome peculiar cicum- 
ſtances which have attended eccleſiaſtical affairs, it is be- 
come the faſhion to preach up liberality of thought on re- 
ligious ſubjects ; and it is on religion alone that the 

eater number of men ever exert their freedom. The 
cred writings put into the hands of youth before they 
buaave acquired judgment, or a ſufficient literary knowledge 
to comprehend them thoroughly, muſt naturally give rite 
to doubts: and a commerce with the world will afford 


ſuſſicient matter to encreaſe and confirm theſe, without 


the peruſal of infidel writers. Lively obfervations taken 
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from theſe writers, when flung out in diſcourſe, are bet - 
ter adapted to make a ſtrong impreſſion on the mind of 
credulous youth, than a ſtring of arguments logically ar- 


ranged in an elaborate treatiſe. Thus the ſeeds of ſcepti- 


ciſm are ſown in every mind ; and though they may not 
always _ forth the fruits of a confirmed 1 


they give riſe to troubleſome doubts ; and the Chriſtian, 


as he calls himſelf, is willing to compound matters be- 
tween his reaſon and his conſcience, by never thinking 
ſeriouſly on the ſubject. On theſe and ſimilar conſidera- 
tions, I do not introduce the ſtudy of the ſacred writings 
till pupils have acquired the full vigor of their intellect, 
till they are capable of judging the ſubjects laid before 
them with preciſion, and till a full knowledge of the 
ſyſtems of religion which prevailed before Chriſtianity, 
with the philoſophical opinions of the ancients, enable 
them to diſcern — the advantages of thoſe lights 
which have been gained by revelation. 

In this ſtate of an unbiafſed mind, the evidence for and 
againſt Chriſtianity will be examined with clearneſs ; 
and the judgmem which the mind forms on the queſtion, 
will have a weight that no ſophiftry can overthrow. 
Thus, Hortenſia, if my pupil becomes a Chriſtian, of 
which I entertain no doubt, his faith will be grounded on 
the full conviction of his unbiaſſed judgment; or ſhould 
his determinations be taken on the oppoſite ſide of the 
queſtion, he will at leaſt be an Infidel on rational princi- 
ples, which is a great point gained in theſe days where 
vanity, caprice, faſhion, and motives. of vicious indul- 
gence, pive the turn to all our opinions. 

In 4 to your ſecond objection, I do firmly believe, 
that pupils trained after the manner which I have pro- 
poſed in theſe letters, will be docile to every advice which 
points out to them the way of gaining any addition to the 
fund of knowledge already acquired: for the love of 
knowledge is a growing — an inſatiable appetite. Beſide, 
man, when he is properly educated, is the gentleſt of all 
animals, affectionate to all who ſurround him, and par. 
ticularly ſo to thoſe from whom he has received impor- 
tant benefits. In ſhort, ſuch a tutor as I have deſcribed, 

whether 
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whether he is a parent or not, would always preſerve an 
authority over the mind of his pupil. But education, 
you ſay, has commonly been finiſhed, and the tour of 
urope made, by the age of one and twenty. It has ſo; 
but of what kind 1s this education, even when it has been 
performed in the beſt manner, and to the beſt effect? 
why, it is ſuch a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
tongues, as will ſerve the 1 of going through all 
the claſſes of a public ſchool, and the taking the neceſſary 
degrees of the univerſity, with reputation. It is an ac- 
quirement of ſome knowledge in mathematics, and ſome 
acquaintance with the Latin and Greek poets, who, by 
the bye, at this early ſeaſon of life, are much more apt 
to corrupt, than to improve the mind. When the young 
gentleman is thus fitted for his travels, he ſets out on his 
tour with a tutor, who ſerves for no other purpoſe than a 
convenient humble companion ; and, hill he is poſting 
through all the capital towns in France, Germany, and 
Italy, he forgets every part of his learning which is worth 
remembering. Some Italian, perhaps, he acquires, and 
a good pronunciation of the French language; but for 
theſe accompliſnments he pays dear by adding to the ſtock 
he picked up at home, a large addition of . follies 
and vices. It is now that the great career of life is com- 
menced with all its important relations, when we might 
expect from the advantages ariſing from the beſt educa- 
tion, an example of virtue would be ſet forth worthy of 
imitation; but in what inſtances are ſuch expectations 
verified? on the contrary, the hopeful pupil ſpreads the 
contagion of folly far and wide; and having by turns 
figured in the character of the French petit maitre, the 
rake, the gameſter, and the fox hunter, he at length, 
urged by neceſſity or ambition, takes up that of the poli- 
tician; and having acted the thoughtleſs fool in the gay 
ſeaſon of life, ends his courſe in the character of the 
confirmed knave. In truth, Hortenſia, I think it is bet- 
ter not to propagate our race at all, than to propagate a 
line of dupes and ſharpers; and that the extinction . of 
family is the extinction of reproach, where the virtue of 
its 
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its individuals does not correſpond to the ſplendor of its 
external advantages. . 

On the propoſition of making the tour of Europe, at 
a ſeaſon of life when the judgment is mature and fit for 
uſeful obſervation and reffection, I have Milton, Locke, 
and common ſenſe on my . fide ; and as poſting on the 
continent is now ſo much the faſhion, as 5 — to oblige a 
man of fortune to repeat his tour, in order to gratify his 
family, ſuch a one, who intends to enter early into the 
bonds of matrimony, would do well to poſtpone his tra- 
vels till he is married; when, if he is a wiſe man he will 
rejoice at the having ſpared himſelf the mortification of a 
double baniſhment from his own country. 

But I muſt tell you, Hortenſia, leſt you ſhould miſ- 
take my plan, that though I have been obliged (in order 
to avoid confuſion) to — commonly in the maſculine 
character, that the ſame rules of education in all reſpects 
are to be obſerved to the female as well as to the male 
children, only to conform as much as rationally can be 
done to the cuſtoms of. Europe; for we muſt make ſome 
difference in the ſports of our pupils, after they have paſſed 
the period of mere childhood. The male pupils may be 
exerciſed with cricket, and ſuch like games, and may 
taught to ride and to fence; but this laſt, as a mere 
healthy exerciſe only, and not on the romantic notion of 
playing the knight errant, and acting criminally on a prin- 
ciple of honour. Our young ladies muſt alſo have their 
exerciſes; but we muſt confine theſe to walking, riding, 
dancing, and battledore. 

But I beſeech you, Hortenſia, to give me your atten- 
tion a little longer, or I ſhall have the formidable body 
of novel writers up in arms. What not one novel al- 
lowed to amuſe the private hour of leiſure, after the fa- 
tigue of ſtudy? No cloſet recreation, where the mind 
may be at once delighted, and taught the refinements of 
modern ſentiment ? Where boys may learn the pleaſures 
of Ja belle paſhon, and girls the endearments which at- 
tend a virtuous affection for a worthy object? | 

That a novel writer ſhould behold his productions in a 
favourable light, does not ſurprize me; for to do _ 
| autnors 
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authors juſtice, they are in general ranged on the ſide of 
virtue, but they are apt to deceive. To draw a great va- 
riety of characters according to life, it is requiſite to have 
a comprehenſive knowledge of the haman mind, or a pe- 
culiar dexterity in piercing through the veil which cuſ- 
tom, and a regard for character, puts on. And it is the 
difficulty of copying Nature with exactneſs, and the cir- 
cle of moral conſequences, as they really exiſt, which 
occaſion novel writers to draw ſituations unnaturally, and 
to give forced and exaggerated ſentiments to their cha- 
raters, and particularly to their hero and heroine. But 
the principal objection which lies againſt theſe compoſi- 
tions 1s, that they are all the hiſtory of lovers ; and Jove 
tales are always improper for the ears of youth, whoſe 
mind ſhould be ever open to the ſoft feelings of benevo- 
tence, but be kept as long as poſſible in ignorance of the 
melting fenſations of what is called in pre-eminence, 
the tender paſhon.” A young reader a finds out 
by the tenor of novel hiſtory, that love is an unconquerable 
paſſion ; that every fine mind is ſubjegt to its infection; 
and that individuals are paired by ſome power of ſympa- 
thy, to which they are ſo abſolutely ſubjected, that the 
moſt obdurate heart muſt yield when the deſtined object 
comes in view. 5 
Many trips to Scotland are undoubtedly projected and 
executed, and many unfortunate connedtions formed, 
from the influence which novels gain over the mind; and 
though criminal amours ate in general cenſured in theſe 
works, 0 an imprudent conduct through life, is oſten 
the conſequence ot an improper aſſociation of ideas formed 
in youth. | | 
Cervantes, le Sage, and Fielding, are undoubtedly 
{tri copiers of Nature, and as ſuch, will ever give de- 
light to the judicious reader. Don Quixote may be read 
at mY period of life, without leaving any miſchievous 
impreſſions on the mind; but le Sage's capital work, Gil 
Blas, is one of the laſt books which I ſhould put into the 
hands of youth. | 
It is indeed an admirable picture of the deceit, roguery, 
dolly, and vice, which is to be found in every rank of ſo- 
| ciety ; 
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ciety; and as ſuch, is capable of affording very inſtrue- - 
tive leſſons to thoſe who, having finiſhed their education, + 
are launching into the wide ocean of life; but the art of 
the writer is exerted to pleaſe the fancy, rather than to 


mend the heart. 


The hero of his tale, though void of every principle of | 


diſintereſted virtue, and foiled with a variety of moral 
blemiſhes, is raiſed from a low rank in life to the ſtation 
of a Spaniſh nobleman ; and the lively parts he poſſeſſes, 
his qualities of good humour, and his excellent addreſs, 
lead ſo much in his favour, that the reader is not at all 
inclined ro be angry at his ſucceſs. | 


Fielding's works are in general liable to the ſame ex- 


ceptions which lie againſt Le Sage. But his Joſeph An- 


drews is ſo admirably conducted, and the hero is a cha- 


tacter of ſuch true virtue and ſimplicity, that this work 
may be read with ſafety, and even with improvement by 

outh. Cyrus's Travels, a novel of the grave kind, may 
. added to this ſmall liſt; but to Richardſon, who is re- 
garded as the moſt moral novel writer of the whole claſs, 
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I ſhould not pay the ſame compliment, It is true, that 


he is ſublimely pathetic ; and though prolix to a blame» 
able degree, he will be always read, for the firſt time, 
with great ſatis faction; but his hiſtory of Pamela, which 


exhibits a pattern of chaſtity in low life, is conducted in RW 


ſuch a manner as to render it totally unfit for the peruſal 
of youth His Clariſſa Harlow is not entitely free from 
the ſame exception; and though this novel is replete with 
religious and moral ſentiments, and the obvious intent of 
the author is to dreſs virtue in an attractive garb, and to 
guard the inexperienced mind againſt the ſubtle attacks 
of vicious intereſted characters, yet he is not ſufficiently 
correct in bis ideas to ſet forth in his heroine an exact 
pattern of moral lovelineſs, nor to draw ſuch a character 


of his rake, as to render him diſguſtful to the giddy part 


of the female ſex. | 
Clarifſa Harlow, though repreſented as a paragon of 
piety and moral excellence, is poſitive and conceited ; 


and all her diſtreſſes are brought upon her by the * 


to ſome very whimſical notions which ſhe has en - 
| 0 
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of duty and propriety of conduct. She will not carry 
her ſubmiſhon far enough to render her father happy by 

- marrying the man he has choſen for her huſband ; nor 
will ſhe defend herſelf from his unjuſt reſentment, by aſ- 
ſerting her rights to an independent fortune left to her by 
an indulgent grandfather. She ſuffers herſelf to be tricked 
into the power of a known rake, and incurs the utmoſt 
injury from her ſituation, by neither taking the oppor- 
tunities which offered to get clear of him, nor by ;nfiling 
on his acting the honourable part. According to the rules 
of tragedy, the hiſtory cloſes with the death of the he- 
roine ; but this cataſtrophe is not ſo much the conſequence 
of an oppreſſed mind, as a rigid adherence to the diſci- 
pline of faſting, whilſt under the alarming ſymptoms of 
a deep decline. 

In the hiſtory of Sir Charles Grandiſon, there is not 
ſo much ſublime pathos ; but the hero is a more unex- 
ceptionable character than that of Clariſſa Harlow. In- 
deed, virtue in him, andin the heroine of this piece, ap- 

pears ſometimes in attitudes ridiculouſly ſtiff, and in a 
garb too pompous for exact imitation : it is alſo united to 
a viſible portion of conceit ; and on theſe reaſons, I would 

ſtpone the peruſal of this, as well as the hiſtories of 
22 and Clariſſa Harlow, to an age when the judg- 
9 is ſufficiently ripe to ſeparate the wheat from the 
ch * | 

You will perhaps wonder that I have not placed the 

Cecilia of Miſs Burney, in my ſelect liſt : it is not that 
I am leſs an admirer than others of this Jady's perfor- 
mance ; her characters are juſt to a degree that ſurpriſes, 
when it 1s conſidered that they are drawn by a very young 
perſon. The conduct of her ſtory is well conceived, her 
ſituations are in general natural, and virtue 1s every where 
inculcated by pleaſing repreſentations of it. But the con- 
duct of the heroine in giving up a large fortune for the 
ſake of marrying the heir of a family, whoſe abſurd pride 
induces them to regard her with contempt ; and the inci- 


dent of her ſubſequent madneſs, may fill a young perſon's q 
mind with too vaſt an idea of the 2 of love. I do F 
ures on her work; 1 

am 


not mean theſe cbſervations as cen 
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am perſuaded, that young perſons will peruſe it with 


pleaſure, and advantage, when their education is com- 
plete, and their judgment ſufficiently ripe to taſte their 
beauties. Nor am I an enemy to theſe compoſitions in 
general. There are ſeveral which are not devoid of the 
wer of pleaſing and improving, though written by per- 
ons ſeveral degrees inferior to the capital authors juſt 
mentioned ; and were they peruſed at a proper age, as a 
relaxation to ſeverer ſtudies, they would throw variety 
into domeſtic life, and ſerve as a good ſuccedaneum to 
the unmeaning ſyſtem of diſſipation which at preſent pre- 
vails. But to confine literary occupation entirely to no- 
vels, and the lighter parts of the belle lettre, is a per- 
verſion of reaſon and common ſenſe, which diſtinguiſhes 
the preſent age from every other which has ſucceeded the 
revival of letters, and cannot fail of having a powerful 
influence over the manners of ſociety. 


LETTER XVI. 


Influence of Impreſſions Example ſbould coincide with In- 
| ftruation— Pryftcal Prudence Indiſcretion. 


DUFFICIENT I hope has been ſaid of the formal part 
of education, aſſay to give you ſome idea of the 
deficiency of common practice. It is time now to re- 
turn to that part of tuition, which depends on the im- 
preſſions the minds of youth receive from verbal inſtruc- 
tion, and from the example and conduct of thoſe around 
them. | 

Amongſt the many juſt remarks on life, which have 


originated from the judicious and attentive obſerver, and 
OG which 
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which in proceſs of time have gained a general authority 
among the vulgar, the following, © that example is better 
than precept, will be found to accord exactly with the 
nature of the human mind. We are apt to ſuſpect the 
fincerity of thoſe perſons whoſe practice is at variance 
with the tenor of their inſtruction ; nor ought we to ex- 
pe& that youth and inexperience can attain ſuch a com- 
prehenſive view of things, as to give a proper weight to 
the power of habits, and that irreſiſtible influence of aſ- 
ſociations, which tranſport the mind beyond all the rules 
of reaſon, which force its aſſent to extravagancies that 
war againſt its obvious intereſt, and even its preſervation, 
which breaks down all the balances benevolent Nature 
has formed for its ſecurity, and which urges it to exclaim 
with Medea, I know what evils wait my dreadful pur- 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the unphiloſo- 
phic mind ſhould fall into that error which was general 
among the ancients, and which renders their ſyſtems very 
irreconcileable to common experience: viz. that the 
mind never gives its aſſent to actions contrary to the con- 
viction of its judgment, on matters of ſelf intereſt. But 
it is plain, that uneaſineſs is the main ſpring of activity in 
the human character, and not concluſions drawn from the 

conſiderations of a ſuperior good. 8 
A variation of opinion on this ſubject, is the important 
point in which the philoſopher differs from the vulgar 
man. Were a young perſon's judgment ſufficiently com- 
prehenſive to view this queſtion in its proper light, there 
would be little need of inſtruction to enlighten the un- 
derſtanding, and the pupil would be better 1 to 
play the part of the maſter, than moſt of thoſe who un- 
dertake this important office. But a doubt of the ſince- 
rity of the teacher, is not the only evil which ariſes from 
an oppoſition of practice with inſtruction. Young perſons 
are apt to regard an exemption from thoſe rules of conduct 
which wiſdom points out, as an enviable privilege, atten- 
dant on that time of life which ſets us free from the con- 
troul of others; or feeding their imagination with vain- 
glorious conceits of pre- eminence of conduct, they give 
a looſe to preſumptuous cenſures, which terminate in a 
contempt 
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contempt for thoſe whom they have been taught to reve- 
rence, and which naturally induce an incurable ſtate of 
indocility. | ; | 
Do you think, ſays Madame D'Almane to a female 
friend, that Conſtantia, ſo often obliged to paſs two hours 
at church, will be always collected and attentive ? ſure 
I am that more than once ſhe has envied her Mama, who 
during that time was in bed or making viſtts®, „„ 
This is a fair and wiſe reproof, and it would be well 
for the ſpecies, if their general conduct did not afford 
ample grounds for ſimilar obſervations. How many pa- 
rents do we both know, whoſe example and N 
are adapted to corrupt the pureſt mind; who themſelves 
indulge in every kind of debauchery; yet ſhew no cle- 
mency to the follies of youth and inexperience, if they 
happen to claſh with the intereſts of family pride; who 
expect in the conduct of their daughters, that prudence 
which in the preſent modes of life can never be found, 
where neither the natural conſtitution of the mind nor the 
cares of education are directed to this great end; who 
lead their ſons into the ways of vice and error, yet vainly 
expect from pampered appetites and habitual extravagan- 
cies, thoſe hal virtues which can alone exiſt with ſo- 
briety, ceconomy, temperance, and chaſtity; in a word, 
who faſhion a being, whoſe artificial wants muſt make 
him behold with regret the duration of a life which delays 
the expected bleſſing of heirſhip ; and when this ſenti- 
ment becomes too big for concealment, theſe wiſe parents 
largely expatiate on the growing ingratitude of the age, 
without ever taking into the account the axiom, that an 
effect muſt neceſſarily follow its cauſe ; and that the 
cauſes of diſobedience, and the want of filial piety in 
children, are moſt commonly to be found in the folly and 
vice of parental conduct. 
| fhall not pretend to enumerate all the inconliſtencies 
which ariſe on the preſent mode of education, even in 
thoſe families who are attentive to the morals of their 
children; nor how often the oppoſition of practice with 
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theory, muſt throw the miſt of confuſion over the re- 
flections of the thinking pupil. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
the powers of the underſtanding are not ſufficiently ſtrong 
to combat the difficulties which in this early ſeaſon of life 
it has to encounter. Hence reaſon loſes its energy, and 
becomes no more than the echo of the public voice. 
Hence the taſk of original thinking is given up; the moſt 
abſurd prejudices are adopted; the human character ſinks 
into the gregarious animal; every part of morals becomes 
fluctuating; and cuſtoms, manners, ſentiments change 
according to the notions of thoſe in power, Thus virtue, 
ſtripped of all that renders her divine and uſeful, aſſumes 
no other form than worldly prudence, and owes lier pre- 
carious exiſtence to mental conſtitution and accident. 

You will find in the conduct of Plato, Hortenſia, a 
noble inſtance of the power of example over precept. 
His nephew Pſeuſippus, who became exceſſively : % 
bauched, was turned out of doors by his parents. Plato 
took him in, and entertained him, as if he had never 
heard of his debaucheries. His friends, amazed and 
ſhocked at a procedure that ſeemed to them to carry in- 
ſenſibility in it, blamed him for not labouring to reform 
his nephew, and fave him from utter ruin. Plato an- 
ſwered, that he was labouring more effectually than they 
imagined, in letting him ſee by the manner of his living, 
what an infinite difference there is between vice and vir- 
tue, and between honorable and baſe things. This me- 
thod ſucceeded ſo well, that it inſpired Pſeuſippus with 
a great reſpect for his uncle, and a violent deſire to imi- 
tate him, and to devote himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, in which it is ſaid he afterwards made a great 
progreſss. 

There are many Pſeuſippuſes of both ſexes, who fink 
into ruin by the cruel perſecution they ſuffer from ſociety, 
for faults which would have been amended, had a little 
lenity been joined with correction. But you parents, 
who are not diſpoſed to follow Plato's method of pro- 
ducing virtue, either give up the hope of reaping its fruit 
in the carriage of your children, or abſent yourſelf en- 


tirely from their ſociety, and put them into the hands of 
| wiſe 
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wiſe and virtuous perſons, who to the wiſdom of inſtruc- 
tion will add the powerful influence of example. 

You have agreed with me, Hortenſia, that the ſtiff 
carriage of former times, muſt naturally tend to eradicate 
all filial affection from the heart; but I muſt tell you, that 
parents ſhould not only lay alide the air of the ſolemn 
dictator to their children, but when their reaſon begins to 
ripen and their affections to grow warm and vivid, they 
ſhould enter into the familiarity of a companionable friend- 
ſhip; by ſuch condu they will be beforehand with the 
world, and become the frlt objeQs of a tender regard. 
Thus will they have opportunities to diſcover the true 
bent of their childrens' temper, inclinations and abilities ; 
they will acquire their full confidence, and they will be 
able to introduce inſtructive obſervations in ſuch a manner 
as is better adapted to ſteal on the mind and impreſs it 
with wiſdom, than are the moſt laboured lectures of the 
ſchools. | 

It muſt be owned there are not many perſons able to 


make the moſt of this advice, but much may be done by 


men who will open their ears to inſtruction ; and the ideas 
of the ſpeculatiſt may be carried into practice by thole 
who never gave birth to a ſimiſar thought. 

The diſpoſitions of children are various, and theſe va- 
rieties require to be attended to with care, or the fruits 
of education will be blaſted ; for that mode of treatment 
which would rear ſome children up to honour and felicity, 
will be the ruin of others. This I take to be the ſole 
cauſe of that inequality of character and conduct which 
we daily ſee take place among the members of the ſame 
family. | 

There are ſome perſons who poſſeſs a phyſical pru- 
dence, which begins its operations with the firſt dawn of 
reaſon. Whether this quality of the mind owes its ori- 
gin to the ſlow motion ot the animal ſpirits, occaſioning 
a cold and phlegmatic temperature, feldom diſturbed b 
paſſion? Whether it ariſes trom that equipoiſe of the 1 
teRions, which prevents any ſingle one from gaining a 
predominance ? Whether it proceeds from a natural 11- 
midity of mind, from an al. xious attention to ſelf intereſt, 


or 
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or. from a natural ſagacity, which points out with greater 
clearneſs, preciſion, and celerity, the evil to be avoided, 
and the good to be purſued ? Whether it ariſes from any 
one of theſe circumſtances ſingly, or from an union of 
two; or more of them, or from a happy combination of 
all? Certain it is, that the difference of character is great 
in this particular; and that ſome perſons are born with 
the principles of this uſeful quality, without poſſeſſing 
reat vigour of intellect, ſhining parts, or thoſe energies 

of the mind which give birth to admirable actions. 
Prudence has gained on theſe reaſons, the appellation 
of common ſenſe, though it is of ſuch determined utility, 
that none would gain by its exchange for what is called 
fine ſenſe. And as its operations begin early in life, pa- 
rents are not liable to miſtake the tendency; but in order 
to make the moſt of their knowledge, it will be neceſſary 
to obſerve, that fine ſenſe, when well managed, is bet- 
ter adapted to foſter the higher virtues of the ſoul, than 
common ſenſe. That the ſame moderation which pre- 
vents thoſe who are poſſeſſed of phyſ cal prudence from 
falling into great evils, will be obſtacles to their purſuing 
virtue with any degree of warmth. They will be apt to 
miſtake the caution of wiſdom for craft, ſubtlety, and 
deceit; and they will be ſo far from attempting heroic 
virtue, that without care, their conduct will border on 
meanneſs, Of ſuch pupils then who ſhew ſymptoms of 
poſſeſſing the quality of a phyſical prudence, the parent 
or tutor may reſt ſatisſied on the point of their worldly 
intereſt ; they ought conſequently to poſtpone their lec- 
tures on diſcretion, and endeavour to animate their feel- 
ings by ſtimulating examples of great and towering vir- 
tue, and of thoſe high and difintereſted parts of conduct, 
where the nobler paſſions take the lead, and where the 
intereſts of ſeif, arc jacrificed to equity or to general 
utility, When the cold inſenſibility of ſuch natures be- 
comes animated, it will be then time enough to inculcate 
leſſons of moral prudence, which is a very diferen thing 
from the quality above-mentioncd, as it depends on Know- 
ledge gained by experience or inſtruction; and is never 
inimical, but favourable to virtue. For it is the uſe of 
the 
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the underſtanding in regarding all the rules of rectitude, 
in improving all our a c pliſhments and talents, and em- 
ploying them uſefully to ourſelves and others. It is 
watchful in attending to the dictates of reaſon, amidſt 
the clamours of paſſion; and laſtly, it proceeds upon a 
judicious Jove of virtue, with fuch a careful examination 
of all its intereſts, as to ſuffer no eager purſuits of ſome 

parts of 1t to be injurious to others, 5 
There are other characters ſo oppoſite to the naturally 
prudent, that diſcretion ſinds no place in their compoſi- 
tion. Theſe perſons in general have quick and lively 
parts, great activity of mind, with exquiſite ſenſibility; 
and their ſpirits move with a velocity that deſtroys all that 
frigity which 1s ſo favourable to the operations of the un- 
derſtanding. Thus their imagination is liable, not only 
to be inflamed, but deceived ; every impreſſion made on 
it from external objects, or which ariſes from the action 
of the mind, is received with a vivacity that mult be in- 
conceivable to thoſe of flower feelings ; and their paſſions 
are always ready to riſe in an uproar, wienever they are 
ſtimulated by deſire. Thee characters, when they come 
under the tuition of very wite perſons, or are uncom- 
monly favoured by accident, become of extentive utility, 
and riſe to the bigheſt fame; but for want of the ſame 
circumſtances of fortune, they oftener act a mad and a 
ridiculous part in the world, and become objects of its 

deriſion and perſecution. | 
As theſe characters form a contraſt to thoſe who are 
endowed with the quality of a phytical prudence, it will 
be neceſſary to give them a contrary treatment. Inſtead 
of endeavouiing to encreaſe ſenſibility, or exalt the paſ- 
ſions of the nnd, every ſlimulus to defire ſhoula be kept 
as much out of the way as poffible, tili the underſtanding 
has had time to ſlrengthen, and till it has gained the ha- 
bit of exerting its powers: otierwile it wiil be ever borne 
down by the torrent of pation, and kept under by the 
tyranny” of imagination. The mind ould be kept ac- 
tive without intenſeneſs. "Ihe examples ſet forth for ad- 
miration, ſhould be exact pictures of practical imitation, 
Such an example as Genhis Laggaray would drive theſe 
| 3 Inflacoamable 
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inflammable tempers into enthuſiaſm or deſpair. The ſe- 
crets of their heart ſhould be drawn from them by ſuch 
winning arts of ſeeming confidence, and real tenderneſs, 
as ſhould induce them to throw off every diſpuiſe. Ob- 
ſervations on the advantage of diſcretion, and the evils 
which attend temerity, ſhould be made on every oppor- 
tunity which preſents itſelf ; and theſe propoſitions ſhould 
be variouſly illuſtrated by oppoſite examples, drawn from 
ancient times, from the characters and conduct of ac- 
quaintances, and from the ſtories and anecdotes of the 
preſent day. : 

In ſuch diſpoſitions as I have juſt now deſcribed, is 
often engrafted a whimſical turn of imagination, which 
is ſometimes an attendant on original genius; but which, 


for want of a proper attention and management, moſt 


commonly degenerates into the worſt ſpecies of mental 
diſeaſe, viz. an inſanity, which carrving the appearance 
of ſoundneſs in all the ordinary tranfactions of life, only 
ſhews itſelf when the mind is oppreſſed by a combination 
of unfavourable circumſtances, and gives the colour of 
criminality to actions which really reſult from the diſ- 
ordered ſtate of the mental organs. 

Children of this caſt commonly ſhew the turn of their 
diſpoſition early. The follies of childhood are tinctured 
with ſingularity ; their ſpirits flow unequally. Sometimes 
yery high, and low in the ſame proportion, they ſeize 
every opportunity which the abſence of thoſe they ſtand 
in awe of preſents, to break thiough the rules which au- 
thority obliges them to follow. I hey are never left to 
themſelves without entering into ſome unlucky courſe of 


action, and this not proceeding from any vicious turn in 


their affections, but from an irregular imagination, which 
is ever prompting them to a miſchievous activity. This 


turn of diſpoſition, in all probability, proceeds from 
ſome capital defects in the conſtitution, which affect the 


due circulation of the animal ſpirits, and thoſe finer 
Juices which act on the brain. | hus the imagination 

rows irregular. Thus the ideas preſented to the mind, 
ſes: their due magnitude, and become liable to diſtortion. 


The remedy for ſuch evils lies in a {{ri& care of the bodily 
| | health 
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health, particularly in an attention fo the rendering it 
robuſt and equal The mind ought to be kept perpetu- 
ally engaged in thoſe innocent occupations which amuſe 
without tranſporting. Inſtruction itſelf ſhould wear the 
face of gaiety. A full confidence ſhould be acquired, 
ſolitude avoided, and when the time of adoleſcence 
comes on, very ſtrenuous endeavours ſhould be made to 
give the pupil an inſight into the mechaniſm of the hu- 
man mind, and the methods of diſciplining it. 

Mr. Locke gives ſome directions for the management 
of the ſlow and inſenſible mind, and Madame Genlis for 
correcting an indolent one; but I imagine, that the qua- 
lities given in theſe three deſcriptions, as they have been 
placed by me, or as they may be found otherwiſe blend- 
ed and mixed in the variety which nature produces, 

ive the ſtamp of character to all human beings ; and the 
judgment of the parent or tutor, mult be guided by their 
experience, which will teach them to adapt their conduct 
to the different modifications formed by the various mix- 
tures of theſe qualities, and their different degrees. 
Fortunately for the happineſs of mankind, inſenſibility 
is the prevailing feature; and whilſt ſenſibiliry is often 
facrificed to ignorance and neglect, ſhe boldly treads the 
ſtage of life, and reſts ſecure in the ſhelter of a torpid 
conſtitution. | 

As moſt characters have a leading feature formed from 
the operations of the governing * ſo families are 
frequently marked by the prevalence of ſome one or 
other of the ſeveral Aalen Thus the natural virtues 
and vices of parents commonly deſcend to their children. 
It ought therefore to be the taſſe of oy parent to ex- 
amine carefully their own character, to nd out its pro- 
penſities, and to regulate the method of education in 
ſuch a manner as ſhall guard particularly againſt the in- 

fluence of thoſe which they find cenſurable in themſelves, 

unleſs experience ſhould prove to them, that their chil- 
dren have a contrary tendency. | | 
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LETTER XV 
J. alſtrelion -= ophiftry. 


Arrt Rall which has been ſaid of inſtruction, Hor- 
tenſia, the moſt uſeful part of education is of the nega- 
tive kind; but when properly carried into execution, it 
lays ſuch an i Kkſome reſtraint on the freedom of con ver- 
ſation, that it is never attended to. A common obſerver 
maſt be ſufficiently acquainted with the human mind to 
know, that it is quite paſhve in receiving impreſſions 
through the organs of ſenſe. I can lay my hands cloſe 
on my ears, and thus produce a temporary deafneſs ; 
but if I have no natural imperfection of this kind, and 
keep my cars open, I cannot Keep out the ideas which 
the diſcourſe of others occaſton. No; they will necef- 
farily be received by the mind, and laid up in the mental 
repofirory, where they will be ready to lead into the train 
of their aſiociates; when thought is fer in motion by any 
turn of the animal circulation favomable ro ſuch combi- 
nations, or when any correſponding imp reſſion is reccived 
by the mind; 1 can ſhut my eyes from ſeeing objects, 

but I cannot hinder the impreſtons which tele objects, 
when they are ſeen, make on my mind. Hence we muſt 
be eſteemed paſlive agents in th2 collection of by far the 
greater number of the ideas Jodoed in the ſtorehouſe of 
the brain; and the purity of the mind muſt chiefly de- 
pend on the'di{cretion ef thofe with wEom we are entruſt— 
ed in our youth. *© Tf no laſcivious object had ever pre- 
ſemecd iticlf to our ſight; if no immodeſt idea had cver 
entered the nund, ſays Rouſſeau, we ſhould in all pro- 
bability have remained chaſte, without temptation, and 
without reſiſtance.“ Parents, eſpecially fathers, are 
ſeldom careful in this particular; but even thoſe who are 
the molt guarded, do not extend their caution to the 


ſubject 
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ſubje& of books, pictures, and the converſation of thoſe 
with whom ihey ſr Ter their children to aſſociate. But 
the haman mind, ſo capable of being rendered the moſt 
beautiful being in the mundane creation, is equally liable 
to injury from the many untoward incidents to which it 
is often ſabjected, its purity is deſtroyed by the groſſneſs 
of ſurrounding beings, and its opinions become injurious 
to its virtue by the follies, ignorance, and the errors of 
thoſe whom it luyes, or whom it is taught to admire and 
reſpect. Every error thrown out in converſation, every 
ſentiment which does not correſpond with the true prin- 
ciples of virtue, is received by the mind, and like a drop 
of venomous poiſon will corrupt the maſs with which it 
mingles. | + 
Surely, ſays Hortenſia, this is refining to ſuch a 
height as to make education quite impracticable; for who 
will ſubmit to lay ſuch a ro on themſelves, as to 
model their whole converſation according to the tenor 
of ſuch rules, as muſt even exclude the pleaſures of ſo- 
ciety. It one was inclined to tame the unruly member 
which is in our own keeping, it would be nnpoſhble to 
bridle the tongues of our aſſociates in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent impertinencies from perpetually breaking in 
upon the practice of this theory. | 
There is a great deal in this obſervation, Hortenſia, 
and I will ſhow you ſuch a fingular inſtance of candor, 
as to acknowledge the weak part of my hypotheſis z but 
though ſome rules cannot be followed with a literal ex- 
aQneſs, yet they will always be uſeful if founded on the 
principles of truth; and this reſtraint on what you call 
the freedom of converſation would not be found fo diffi- 
cult, if the conſciences of men were more governed by 
reaſon, and leſs by cuſtom and habit, than is commonly 
the caſe. The abuſe of the great gift of ſpeech, from 
which all our ſuperiority of being proceeds, is in my 
opinion, the breach of the moſt effential duty in life, 
For it not only deitroys purity of mind, and renders our 
errors contagious to thoſe with whom we converſe, but 
it is a great obſtacle to the univerſality of the moſt im- 
portant parts of knowledge; for truth does not lie ſo 
| | deep 
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deep in the well, as to be beyond the ken of the atten- 


tive and ſagacious obſerver; and on theſe reaſons, the 
opinions of men of ſenſe and thinking have a greater 
lameneſs than they often chuſe to acknowledge. 

When Mr. Boſwell was expatiating on the beauties 
and advantages of the Gothic inſtitutions, he was an- 
iwered by his friend Dr. Samuel Johnſon, that they 
were indeed happy for the chiefs; and as the Doctor 
very properly limited their bleſfings to fo ſmall a part of 
ſociety, it was as ſtrong a ſarcaſm as could be made 
againſt all the political opinions he had himſelf adopted, 
and warmly deferded both in print and converſation. 
Had the DoQor not unfortunately taken it into his head, 


that he could with innocence play the ſophiſt for vittory 


in converſation, he would have been a much more uſeful 
member of fociety than be really was, -and his fame 
might perbaps have been greater: for truth, when de- 


fended with ſkill and vigour, throws a luſtre on the com- 


bataut, which error cannot do. Had the niceneſs of his 
conſcience led him to guard againft theſe breaches of 
integrity, had he only uſcd his great abilities in the in- 
veſtigating and illuſtrating truth, inſtead of confounding 


the reaſon of others, he might, perhaps, in the courſe of 


his enquiries, have corrected in himſelf, and in thoſe 
who enjoyed the happincſs of his converſation, many 
fond errors taken up in haſte, and defended from motives 


of vanity. But before 1 have done with this extraordi- 
' nary man who has made ſuch a noiſe, in the literary 


world, and whoſe abilities I always reſpected, I ſhall 
relate to you a circumſtance of converfation which hap- 
pened between him and me, and which at the time it 
paſſed, I regarded as too trifling for notice, but which 
has been thought worth relating, with additions quite 
foreign to the ſimplicity of the circumſtance as it really 
exiited. „ | 

Dr. Johnſon was fitting by me at the coffee-table 


whilſt I was making this liquor, of which he was very 


fond. Inthe courſe of converſation, a topic, which had 
been debated at dinner, was renewed, and on which, I 
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Cogan L Why, fays the DoQor, in one of 
is replies, do you not aſk your ſervant to fit down with 
us, inſtead of Affering him to wait? Doctor, ſaid I, you 

ſeem to miſtake _ whole bene of 22 reaſoning ; A, _ 
not arguing againſt that inequality of pro which mu 

more — [ef = lace in all ras Pied TT ich actual- 
ly occaſions the difference that now exiſts between me 
and my ſervant; I was ſpeaking only of political diſtinc- 
tions; a difference which actually does not exiſt between 
us, for I know of no diſtinctions of that kind which any 
of the commoners of England poſſeſs. Was my ſervant 


. obliged to ſerve me without a pecuniary conſideration, by 


virtue of any political privilege annexed to my ſtation, 
there would be ſome propriety in your remark. This 
manner of treating the per ſhews, that Doctor 
Jobnſon would argue · looſely and inaccurately when he 
thought he bad a feeble antagoniſt z and that victory, not 
truth, was too often the thing ſought after. However, 
the oppoſition of opinion between us paſſed off with great 
good humour on both fides. The reſt of the company 
were engaged in converſation in another part of the 
room; nor was the ſervant preſent who was mentioned 
in the argument. But to return to our ſubject, from 
which this anecdote has carried us. 

That wrangling diſpoſition, that readineſs to oppoſe 
the ſentiments and opinions of others,. and to engraft our 


fame not on having illuſtrated ſome: uſeful truth, but in 


the defeat of an antagoniſt, even. at the expence of our 
integrity, like all other vices, lies in the defects of edu- 
cation. Logic, which is undoubtedly a neceſſary part 
of tuition, as it can alone enable us to defend ourſelves 
againſt the wiles of ſophiſtry, will neceſſarily make us 
adepts in the defence of error | 
he abuſe of this ſcience is abſolutely encouraged in 
the ſchools, in order to accuſtom pupils to manage their 
ns with dexterity. In the practice of the Gor its 


wea 
abuſe is attended with flowing fees; and as the applauſe 
and reſpect of ſociety is ſure to attend thoſe diſputants, 
Who with a torrent of words, and a ſpecious arrangement 
of arguments can bear down all oppoſition, and give a 
F 5 ſhow 
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| ſhow of reaſon and truth to propoſitions, which are the 
moſt deſtitute of either ; it rempts the vanity of youth 10 
enter the lifts on every opportunity that offers; and to 
aſpire after the victor's crown, 'thongh at the expence-ot 
| honeſty and integrity. Hence all convivial meetings are 


either ſpent in the dull unmeaning jargon of faſhionable | 


life, or changed from the purport of innocent and im- 
proving converſation, exhibit no ſuch friendly intercourſe 
of ſentiments and opinions, as may be found where every 
man in the ſimplicity of his mind and the integrity of his 
heart, furniſhes his quota of acquired knowledge. Yes, 
ortenſia; in the attic entertainments of theſe days, a 
pert vivacious quickneſs carries away the triumphs due 
to wit; a farcaſtic cenſoriouſneſs takes the place of honeſt 
ſatire; and ſopbiſtry, the moſt deteſtable of all human 
arts, finds in the applauſe of fools and knaves, a reward 
for the abuſe of reaſon, and the injury of truth. | 
Io prevent young perſons from falling into theſe de- 
 pravities, we muſt endeavour to convince them that true 
wit is ever on the ſide of good nature and virtue; and 
that honeſt ſatire never wounds but with a view tb 
amend, We muft. inform them, that ſublime geniuſes, 
though they -perceive the ridicule of things, do not de- 
light. in it; for truth and beauty are their purſuits. We 
muſt by example, as well as precept, diſcourage every 
attempt to ill natured raillery and cenſure. Inſtead of 
beltowing laviſh praiſe on our pupils for conducting 
themſelves with addreſs in their debates, we muſt mea- 
ſure our approbation by the 1mportance of the truths they 
have defended. We muſt expatiate on the beauty of that 
modeſty and gentleneſs in youth, which makes them 
backward in contradicting, except where the intereſts of 
truth demand their interpoſition. We mult give a cri- 
tical attention to the manner of their conducting debates, 
and reprove or commend in proportion as they have 
ſhewed patience in attending to the arguments of their 
opponents; as they have ſhewed ſoftneſs, or the- con- 
trary, in the words they have made uſe of, or as civility 
and good will, or rudeneſs and diſteſpect, have prevailed 

in the tenor of their deportment, 
be 
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The laſt objection which you made to my hypotheſis, 


carries more weight with it than that which we have juſt 
diſcourſed on, and which I hope I have in ſome ES 
removed; for though diſficult, it is poſſible to bridle gur 
own tongue, but it is impoſlible to bridle thoſe of others; 
for this reaſon we will not attempt it, my friend; we wil 
content ourſelves Eh making ſuch animadverſions on 
ons that we diſapprove, as ſhall in 4 1 


ſentiments and opint in; 
great meaſure deſtroy their poiſon; for it is the fault of 
parents and tutors, if their authority has not an implicit 
ſway over the affectionate and credulous minds of their 
young pupils. But ſay you, it is not always in the 
power of parents to attend their children, and much 
miſchief may be done in their abſence by the ignorance 
and inattention of thoſe about them. It is certain, that 
this may be the caſe with people of moderate fortunes, 
who are much engaged in the buſtle and buſineſs of life; 
but as it is only the opulent who can bring education to 
its utmoſt point of perfection, it is of theſe only I ſpeak, 
and their fortune enables them to put proper characters 
about their children, and to chuſe perſons for governors 
and governantes, in whoſe ſobriety, | diſcretion, and 
wiſdom, they can put a full confidence, and who wil 
\ eſſectually ſecond their eadeavours to promote the virtue 
0 and felicity of their offspring. | 


. 
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Polensſ; — Feſtion—Sobriety— Perſonal Beauty, 


H AVING laid the foundation of the rational * 

neſs of my pupils, Hortenſia, in the cultivation of an 

extenſive benevolence, I ſhall leave the exterior part of 
* 
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it which partakes of a more mutable quality, and may 3 
be termed the grimace of the day, to- the converſation of 'F 
the faſhionable world. But with this caution, that young 7 
2 ſhould be guarded againſt entertaining ſuch a 

igh idea of theſe exteriors, and their indifpenſableneſs 5 
in the carriage of a gentleman, as to make them fearful 3 
of giving way to the flowing civiliefof the mind, leſt it is 
ſhould induce awkwardneſs : or leſt it ſhould not accord f 
with the general rule; for I contend, that all originals 7 
are better than copies; that the polite exterior of the it 
faſhionable world is only a copy of virtues, which too | 
often find no place in the acting characters, and conſe- Þ 
quently is liable to change into a determined rudeneſs 
whenever motives of caprice or vanity intervene. I have 75 
ſeen theſe faſhionable 8 who FA up for models of {2 
politeneſs, comport themſelves with an infolence which £ 
muſt give pain to every feeling mind, and which conſe- 
quently never would be affected by the truly benevolent, 
whoſe conduct is ſtudiouſly directed to the * and 
encreaſing happineſs and enjoyment. N 
In a ſyſtem of education, which aims at bringing the 
human mind to ſuch a height of perfection as ſhall induce 
the practice of the beſt morals, the ſubje of dreſs can- 
not paſs unnoticed : to be too ſtri in this matter, would 
de giving bi: th to ſingularity, and fingularity is not the 
offspring of judgment, or it would give diſguſt to the 
young mind, and incline it to regard the paths of folly as 
more pleaſant than the paths of wiſdom. For theſe rea- 
ſons, | would confine my admonitions on this article to 
the avoiding the extremes of faſhion, which always ſhew 
little taſte and leſs judgment; and alſo to avoiding great 
expence of time or money, which indicates a mind vain, 
trifling, and oftentatious. Your dreſs, ſays the good 
Conſtantia to her niece, the gay and beautiful Narciſſa, 
is in fo elaborate a ſtile, and ſo exactly adapted to ſet off 
the charms of your perſon, that one would think it had 
been the chief object of your thoughts ever ſince I had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you laſt, which I think is at leaft 
fix months ago. But my dear, are you not afraid that 
"thoſe, who are judges of the human character, and the 
reaſon 
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reafon of things, will lefſen their eſteem for the virtues 
of your mind, in the ſame proportion as their admiration 
is raiſed at your external appearance? Can you flatter 
yourſelf, that you can paſs for the firſt-rate dreſſer in the 
faſhionable world, without being liable to the animadver- 
fions of the wife,. in the ſame manner as Anniceris of 
Cyrene experienced from the philofopher Plato? As I 
believe you are not acquainted with this anecdote in li- 


terature, if you will give me your attention, I will re- 


late it to you. Anniceris, who was eminent for birth 
and ingenuity, but who valued himſelf above all things 
for his ſkill in charioteering, had a mind to ſhew his 
dexterity in Plato's preſence. For this purpofe, a cha- 
riot was * into the area belonging to the academy. 
Anniceris performed wonders, and was extolled by the 
ſpectators to the ſkies ; but Plato, who had a maxim 
that there was nothing more . unworthy a wiſe man than 
to have allowed more time for unneceſſary and triffing 
things than they deſerved, ſeriouſſy blamed the youth, 
and told him it was not poſhble but that he who had ſpent 
fo much time in ſo vain and inconſiderable a matter muſt 
needs have neglected other things that were very neceſ- 
ſary and important ; and that a mind entirely taken 
with ſuch trifles, could not be capable of applying 
itſelf to any thing valuable and truly worthy of admi- 
ration. 

The advantages in the capital points of 22 the 


irmocence, the modeſty, and the virtue of youth, which 


a private education, when conducted on the beſt prin- 
ciples, and according to the beſt rules, poſſeſſes over a 
ublic one, has I hope been conſpicuous in my former 
etters. But its pre-eminence can never be ſeen in its 
true magnitude, except where the judgmem, the genius, 
and the virtues of the tutor bear ſome proportion to the 
importance and the difficulties of his taſk. A tutor 
merely honeſt, would: content himſelf with reading to 
his pupil lectures on the beauty of ſobriety, and its hand. 
maid modeſty. When warning him againſt intempe- 


rance, he would perhaps, take occafion to introduce the 


following ſentiment of Antoninus; that it was a _ 
| x ebaſe- 
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debaſement to be overcome with pleaſure than anger; he 


would infiſt on the impoſſibility of enjoying the nobler 


virtues of the mind under the empire of ſenſuality ; he 
would inſiſt on the debaſing ſervitude to which craving 
appetites and ſtrong paſſions fubje& us to the perſon from 
whom we expect the gratification of our deſires ; he 
would argue on the folly of thoſe who indulge one deſire 
to the croſſing of many others; he would ſhew that 
pleaſure is a deceitful guide to happineſs, becauſe the 
one conſiſts in an aggregate of ſatisfactions, and that the 
other fixes our eyes upon a fingle point, without taking 
into conſideration the means which lead to this aggre- 
gate. He would in ſhort, uſe every argument which 
his own good ſenſe, and the good ſenſe of others have 
furniſhed, to point out the various ills which ariſe from 
licentiouſneſs, and the important intereits which muſt be 
facrificed at its ſhrine ; and in the docile mind, his lec- 
tures would give riſe to many good reſolutions, favour- 
able to the views of the tutor. But the man, who to a 
perfect honeſty, united a competent knowledge of the 
human mind, and of thoſe cauſes which have the moſt 
irreſiſtible influence on its motions, would endeavour to 
_ enliſt them in its ſervice : he would reflect on the power 
of perſonal chariys over even the rigid and experienced 
mind; and his reflections would lead him to examine 
into the nature of a power which ſeemed to ſet at defi- 
ance all oppoſition, founded either in judgment, prin- 

ciple, or habit. In the courſe of his enquiries, he would 
perceive that this power, though fteady in its influence in 
all climes, in ail ages, and in all ſocieties, was a very 
Proteus in the various ſhapes it aſſumed to catch the un- 


wary, | 

He would recolle& how oppoſite were the Venuſes 
and the Adoniſes of the African ſhores, both in colour, 
figure, and form of feature to the brilliant beauties of 


Europe. If a flat noſe and its contrary, he would ſay 


to himſelf, if both little and large eyes, if a black or 
white complexion, in ſhort, if one form is conſidered as 
beauty by one, and its reverſe is conſidered in the ſame 


light by agother; beauty, as it affects the human mind 
| | | has 
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beauty, will by the policy of chis Mentor be turned to 
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has no poſitive quality, but depends entirely on firſt pre- 
judices. Ves; children readily apply expreſſions of af- 


fection or averſion, of approbation or - reſentment ; and 
when theſe expreſſions are once connected by the ſame 
aſſociations which connect words with their ideas, the 
ſentiment will follow the idea, and attend upon the ob- 


ject to which the child has been accuſtomed to apply the 


epithet. This, and no other, is in general the origin of 
good or bad, handſome or ugly, and ſo on through all 
the differences which the mind makes of the various be- 
ings with which it is affected. Hence moral ſenſe pro- 
ceeds, and hence thoſe trains of affections, which with 


the exception of ſome eccentric beings, govern the hu- 


man character through the whole courle of its conduct. 
Our philoſophic tutor, Hortenſia, having brought his 
ſpeculations to this concluſion, will determine to adapt 
his practice to his theory, and endeavour to raiſe ſuch 
an idea of perſonal beauty in his pupil's mind, as ſhall 
torward the purpoſes of virtue, inſtead of endangerin 

its exiſtence. When the converſation turns on tho 

ſabjects, he will diſcountenance all high panegyric on 
colour, ſize, ſhape, limb, and feature; but he vill ſtu- 
diouſly endeavour to make his pupil an adept in the judg- 
ment of expreſhon. Whenever the amiable qualities of 
the mind are diſcerned to brighten the countenance, 
whenever the virtucs of the heart are to be ſeen in the 
expreſſive eye, and play upon the features; he will point 
out the moral beauty as a fit object for admiration ; and 
as the idea of beauty is often raiſed in the mind by tranſ- 
lation, i. e. whatever has been the occaſion of much and 
frequent ſatisfaction, becomes agreeable in our eyes; 
ſatisfaction being transferred from the effect to the cauſe, 
he will manage the comſe of his obſervations in ſuch a 


manner, as to take the full advantage of this circum- 
| ſtance; he will always annex the epithets of beautiful, 


charming, and lovely, to good actions; and of hideous, 
trightful, and deformed, to evil ones. Thus the ſame 
means, which, in the courſe of common converſation 
and writing, acts to the raiſing an enthuſiaſm for external 


the 
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the raiſing an enthuſiaſm for that excellence, which alone 
bears a reſemblance to the ſovereign beauty. Thus the 
maxim of the Stoics, that the wife man alone is beauti- 
ful, will in ſome meaſure be felt in ſentiment. Thus an 
aſſociation of ideas will prevail, which will ſerve to 
weaken the power of mere perſonal charms. Thus the 
affections of the heart will not ſo often war againſt the ad- 
monitions of the underſtanding, and thus connections 


will not be ſo liable to be * the depravities 


of one of the parties act to the deſtruction of the felicity 
and virtue of the other. 
Nor will you, Hortenſia, regard this as a refinement 
in ſpeculation, which never can be found uſeful in ow 
tice ; when you conſider that women, who do not indulge 
ſo much as men in talking on the ſubje& of perfonal 
beauty, and conſequently have imaginations leſs inflamed 
on this particular, often fall in love for the mere qualities 
of the mind. Courage, generoſity, or any quality which 
they regard as excellent, are, in women, often found the 
ſole motives of attachment, even when united with a 
homely form. And as the organs of ſenſe are the ſame 
in both ſexes, and conſequently their perceptions, this 
difterence which exiſts between them, can only ariſe from 
a different combination. in their ideas. | 


LETTER ME 


Secrecy—Flattery— Modefly—Selfiſbneſs. 


Src REC, is ſo eſſential a part of diſcretion, Hor- 
tenſia, that thoſe characters who are endowed. with the 
quality of a phyſical prudence, are ſeldom inclined to the 
weakneſs of telling their own ſecrets; and as the powers 
of their minds are chiefly directed to the improving their 
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opportunities and the keeping out of ſcrapes, they are 
equally cautious of betraying the confidence of others, 
But thoſe lively animated beings, who give way to the 
| FD 8 of conſequences, 

ave a frankneſs and an openneſs of remper which incline 
them to admit all men into their liſt of confidants, eſpe- 
cially thoſe perſons who carry the ſame appearance of le- 


vity. For truſt is regarded as a neceſſary return for confi- 


dence received, which is often given with deſign ; and 
when it is even attended with fincerity, it ought in reaſon 
ro put us on our guard; for he who cannot keep his own 
fecrets, is of all men the moſt unfir to be truſted with 
thoſe of others. Indeed, were weakneſs and ſelfiſhneſs 
leſs conſpicuous in the conduct of man, true wiſdom 
would never commit that to the care of others, which 
comes within the reach of its own powers. Whilſt the 
knowledge of a fact is locked up in my own breaſt, I am 
ſure of its ſafety ; but if I give the key to another, its 
ſafety muit depend upon circumſtances in which my con- 
duct has no concern. Befide, the throwing out on all 
occaſions our ſentiments, opinions, and knowledge of 
facts, induces ſuch habits of intemperance in the article 
of ſpeech, as muſt ſerve to render us often ridiculous, 
and in the courſe of life become very injurious to our in- 
tereſts and our peace. It ought therefore for theſe rea- 
ſons, to be one of the principal cares of education, to 
ru againſt an indiſcreet loquacity. When young per- 
ons repeat any thing that has been ſaid in the courſe of 
converſation, which may probably be attended with any 
diſagreeable conſequence to the ſpeaker, or to any other 
perſon, they ought to be reproved, as having tranſgreſſed 
the laws of friendly intercourſe, and the great rule of 
acting to others as we ſhould be acted by. ey ſhould 


de told, that the indiſcretions of the giddy and the un- 


wiſe, ought to find impunity in the boſom of ſuperior wiſ- 
dom. That ſuch a . of conduct cannot fail of pro- 
curing univerſal confidence, than which nothing is more 
agreeable to a chaſte ambition, as it opens the door for 
rendering the ſervices of an individual generally uſeful. 
That it 1s alfo attended with that peace of min _— 
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ternal ſatisfaction, which ever accompanies ſelf compla- 
cency and innocence ; and that the great defe& of gene- 
ral conduct in this particular, ought to be a e e to 
thoſe who aim at reaching a higher mark of excellence, 
than what is ſet forth in vulgar example. When a young 
perſon has attained ſuch a command over himſelf as to 
render taciturnity eaſy to him, it will not be difficult to 
induce habits of caution in important points; eſpecially if 
they are from time to time truſted by their parents and 
tutors with tranſactions which carry the appearance of 
ſecrets; if they are treated with proper contempt on any 
breach of confidence, and if they are not ſuffered to enter 
into any of thoſe fooliſh intercourſes between young per- 
ſons of different families, which go under the name of 
friendſhip, but which is commonly no other than a maſk 
for intrigue, and the ſource of corruption to the parties 
nn. | 
The voice of panegyric, when enliſted in our ſervice, 
and raiſed to extol our merits and heighten our puny vir- 
tues into gigantic forms, is ſo pleaſing to ſelf love, that 
the wiſeſt perſons indulge in the ſweets of flattery, and 
encourage paraſites under the plauſible pretext, that their 
friendly inclinations to the objects of their praiſe is apt to 
deceive their judgment. What ſignifies proteſting ſo 
againſt _; ſaid that eminent moraliſt, Dr. Johnſon ; 
if a perſon ſpeaks well of one, it muſt be either true or 
falſe ; if true, let us rejoice in his good opinion; if he 
lies, it is a proof at leaſt that he loves to pleaſe me. I 
have heard the ſame ſentiment in the mouth of ſeveral 
people, who have thus endeavoured to cover the naked- 
neſs of vanity with the flowing mantle of gratitude, and 
excuſe their predilection to men who are the peſts of ſo- 
ciety, and who are in genera] the prime cauſes of all the 
baſe, diſhonourable, and ridiculous modes of conduct, 
which take place in the world. As the great and the diſ- 
tinguiſhed are always ſurrounded with ſuch vipers, the 
molt aſſiduous attention ought to be uſed to guard youths 
of fortune againſt the attractive bait of flattery. When 
the virtues or growing graces of our pupils are praiſed in 
modeſt terms; we ought to join in the ONS 3 
or 
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for it is unjuſt to deny our approbation to actions and ta- 
lents which deſerve it. But whenever expreſſion grows 
laviſh and adulatory, we ſhould make aur pupils aſhamed 
of the compliments which have been paid them, by ſuch. 
obſervations as the following : certainly, my young friend, 
v.ould I fay to a pupil whole ears had been tickled with 
the pleaſing ſounds of high and lofty panegyric, that man 
with whom we have been juſt converſing, either has not 
{uflicient ſenſe to adapt his expreſſions to his ſentiments, 
or his ſentiments greatly exceed the due magnitude of 
things, or he takes you for a fool, and wants to divert 
himſelf at your expence. You mult have perceived the 
exceſs of his commendations, for I am ſure you did not 
believe what he faid ; no, in all probability he does not 
believe it hinfiſelf, and he uſes theſe exaggerated terms 
only becauſe he thinks you weak and vain enough to be 
impoſed on by praiſes which bear no proportion to your 
merits. - | | 52 

Thus, if every opportunity was taken to connect an 
idea of diſgrace with exceſſive praiſe, ſuch aſſociations, 


formed in youth, would continue through life, flattery 
would loſe its reliſh, and flatterers be no longer the bane 


of incautious virtue. 3 i | 
The pleaſure of relating any ſtory or anecdote in which 
we have ourſelves borne the principal part, is a ſatisfac- 
tion that is ſeldom neglected, when opportunity fayours 
its enjoyment ; but as all ſuch habits only ſerve to render 
perſons ridiculous and tireſome to thoſe with whom they 
converſe, and to foſter vain- glorious ſentiments, timely 
care thould be taken to correct this propenſity; and when 
children relate any tranſaction in which they are con- 
cerned, the tutor thould obſerve, whether they had men- 
tioned themſelves with oſtentation, or oftener than the 
courle of their tale obliged them to do: if the contrary 
had been the caſe, they thould be commended for their 
modeſty ; but if they have ſhewn a fondneſs to dwell on 
thoſe parts of the {tory which magnify their own exploits, 
they ſhould be reminded of their error, and told, that 
in the judgment of wiſe perſons, their oſtentation would 


weigh down the merit of thoſe actions they were ſo _ 
war 
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ward to relate; and that the appearance of modeſtly is fo 
neceſſary to guard virtue againſt the rancour of envy, 
that where the reality is wanting, it is always affected by 
thoſe who underſtand well- the human character, and the 
way to conciliate the affections of mankind. | 
t has been advanced by ſeveral writers who have ſhewn 
conſiderable talents in the art of education, that it is 
dangerous to deſcribe to pupils the human character, as 
it is daily exhibited on the ſtage of life, and that the faireſt 
fide of the world ſhould be preſented for ſpeculation. But 
do not think that deceit can ever be practiſed with ſuc- 
ceſs in education; and that this above all others will be 
found a miſchievous miſtake, becauſe it excludes the 
great leſſon of moral predence from tuition, and leaves 
the enlightening of the pupil's mind on this important 
117 to the dangerous means of experience. | 
t is the duty of the tutor, to do as much himſelf; and 
to leave as little for the exertion of his pupil as he poſſibly 
can; and in order to give him the wiſdom of the ſerpent, 
as well as the harmleſſneſs of the dove, it will be neceſ- 
fary not to conceal the vices of others, but to convince- 
his judgment, that the ſuperiority of happineſs lies greatly 
on the fide of virtue. He ſhould be taught to confider 
mankind as they really are, in maſquerade; and that 
every one is puſhing thoſe points which he regards as ad- 
vantageous to his own intereſt, without any attention to 
the ſacrifice he is making of the happineſs of others. 
That on theſe reaſons, virtue, when ſeparated from 
caution, often miſſes its rewards ; and that the want of 
moral wiſdom is more certain of being puniſhed in this 
world, than the want of rectitude. But I would not 
have you believe, Hortenſia, that by ſuch imitations I 
intend to taint my pupil's mind with Mandeville's doc- 
trine of a conſtitutional depravity in man; on the con- 
trary, I ſhall infiſt, that God has made man capable of 
arriving at a high degree of perfection; but that the pro- 
os we make to excellence muſt needs be flow, as it 
olely depends on experience, and is liable to interruption 
from ignorance and paſſion. You, my friend, I would 
ſay ; you, who have been taught by habit and inſtruction 
| to 
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to poiſe your deſires in ſuch a manner as to leave your 
underſtanding in the full poſſeſſion of the field; you, 
who have been inſtructed in the mechaniſm of the human 


mind, and the dangers which attend on ignorance, will 


entertain a high degree of compaſſion for beings whoſe 
felicity depends, not on themſelves, but on the courſe of 
thoſe accidents which attend them. Yes, my child, 
your education has entirely exempted you from that fever 
of the mind which ſeems to infe& all thoſe who are not 
engaged in the laborious paths of life; do you not ſee 
how the goods of fortune are abſolutely turned into grie- 
vances by theſe changelings, who, whilſt they are uſing 
diſhoneſt and illiberal means to encreaſe their advantages, 


are only laying new burdens on themſelves? Alas! it is 


their eternal uneaſineſs which puts them in action, and 
makes them ſeek happineſs in every mode in which it is 
repreſented by a fantaſtic imagination, and a vitiated taſte. 
You will, I hope, always entertain the ſame benevolent 
ſentiments ; but let them ever be mixed with ſuch a pro- 
per reſpect for your own opinions as to make you guard 
againſt any imitation of the follies of public ſentiment, 
which a ſmall degree of obſervation will ſhew you to be 
totally inconſiſtent, and ever verging towards thoſe ex- 
tremes, Where - folly loves to dwell. No; you have 
been taught right and wrong, on the firm baſis of eternal 
truth; your principles then, can neither be liable to mu- 
tability, or inconſiſteney; not ſo the opinions of the 
world, nor the laws by which it governs itſelf; and I 
hope you will always carry in your mind thoſe diſtinc- 
tions which I have endeavoured to impreſs on it; for an 
thoſe diſtinctions your wiſdom and your utility in ſociety 
chiefly depend. Follow thoſe laws which your en- 
Iightened reaſon dictates on a principle of conſcience, and 
extend their influence as far as opportunity will permit. 
But follow thoſe laws which have no better grounds than 
the authority of ſociety, on the principle of prudence 
only, whoſe obligations will ever be binding on the truly 
wiſe, 
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LE 1 4.6 KK M0. 
| Sympathy. 


Lite ſhould be a continued effort to baniſh our pre- 


judices, and extinguiſh our vices, faid the wiſe Alcan- 


der to his pupil Lyſimachus, as they were fitting on the 
banks of a beautiful rivulet which commanded a large 
extent of the adjacent country. Look at thoſe ſportſ- 
men, who are ſo intent on running down an innocent 
animal, and who are cutting the thread of an exiſtence 
which was given for enjoyment, in ſuch a manner, as to 
combine a high degree of mental with bodily pain. I 
know, my dear Lyſimachus, that your ſentiments are 
fimilar to my own, and that by the power of ſympathy, 
you actually partake of ſome of that miſery which at this 
moment you fee overwhelming a fellow creature. But 
theſe ſportſmen are conſtituted of the ſame materials as 
ourſelves ; they have the fame portion of ſympathy given 


them by nature; and they, like us, are equally ſubject 


with the creature they are thus purſuing, to pain, to 
death, and to all the agonizing ſenſations which ariſe from 


exceſſive fear. '| hey are, I dare fay, honourable men 


too; they believe that they would ſcorn to effect the de- 
ſtruction of a fellow man with ſuch excefhve odds; and 
if you were to tell them that it was poſhble for them in 
any given ſituation of power, and prejudice, to uſe the 
ſame cruel violence againſt one of their own fpecies, they 
would regard you as an abuſive defamer. But this, Lyſi- 
machus, is an error; there are no ſuch partialities in na- 
ture exiſting between the fame ſpecies of animals. Beaſts 
of prey do not devour one another, becauſe, for wiſe 
es, they have an inſtinctive averſion to ſuch food; 
but you fee, when their appetites are in motion, they 
will deſtroy one another in conteits for gratification. 
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Where this inſtinct is weaker, there are ſome animals 
who actually eat their own young. Man, in the early 
ages of ſociety, fed on man; and there is no violence 
which this being, who boaſts that he is governed by rea- 
ſon, has not committed againſt his owa ſpecies, when- 


ever they have been found in oppoſition to his fancied 


intereſt, What atrocious cruelties has not pride, the 
luſt of power, riches, beauty, and the dire paſſion of re- 
renge, given birth to! and even where theſe keen ex- 
citements have been wanting, the mere inſolence of ſu- 
periority, and the force of habit, hare given birth to in- 
jaries ſimilar to thoſe now ſuffering by this hare. Not to 
mention the treatment given by ſome of own countrymen 
to their African ſlaves; the Spartans, a race of men not 
deſtitute of the qualities of the heart, actually hunted 
the Helotes in their ſports. If men, Lyſimachus, ne- 
gle to cultivate ſympathy, which enables us to acquire 
notions of equity, and thus to trace the virtues of the 
ſovereign mind, that quality in them, which carries the 
appearance of benevolence, is the mere power of habit. 
Not that I mean to inſinuate that fportſmen are incapable 


of tender ſentiment ; no; when natural ſympathy is not 


quite ſubdued, where habits are favorable to its exertion, 
it will riſe and command attention. We boaſt much of 
modern refinements and civilization; but I know of none 
that is worth the poſſeſſing except thoſe which induce 2 
more extenſive benevolence than was formerly praQiſed 
amongſt men. For if ſuch appear to our advantage in the 


comparative line of reaſonipg, they never will amount to 
poſitive excellence till all dur barbarous euſtoms are abo- 


liſhed, and our ſentiments change their heterogeneous 
nature for a more conſiſtent ſyſtem of feeling —Truly, 
lays Lyſtmachus, I have often wondered that Plato, who 
was ſo deep a thinker, ſhould have founded the rectitude 
of actions in human ſentiment ; for thele appear fo liable 
to take their turn from the operation of — under the 
controul of accident, that it is impoſſible to affix any 
idea of conſiſtency or immutability to them. —You cer- 
tainly are in the right, returned Alcander, and Plato 
could never have deviated into this error, had not his 
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attention been ſo much fixed on the contemplation of the 
governing mind, as to make him look over the confuſion 
and contradiction which take place in human ſentiment. 
But whilſt one ſmiles at the rhapſodies of thoſe who per- 
haps have carried Plato's idea farther than it was carried 
by the philoſopher, we cannot help feeling a little angry 
with ſyſtems, which confine rectitude to that mode of 
conduct which is the beſt adapted to ſupport the happineſs 
of man. Thus, when ſubjected the far greater 
number of his creatures to this lord of the creation, he 
ſubjected them to a being, not bound by any tie in nature, 
or the reaſon of things, to uſe equity and mercy in the 
exerciſe of his power; and to whoſe neceſſary wants are 
added all the excitements which ariſe from a whimſical, 
depraved, and luxuriant imagination. Abſurd as is this 
opinion, Lyſimachus, it has been ſupported by the great 
Mr. Hume, who ſays, he does not know by what prin- 
ciple the brutes can claim juſtice, which is another name 
for mercy, at our hands. But the difficulties which con- 


found theſe reaſoners, lie in their founding rectitude on 


— 


a principle of utility, and then in confining utility to the 


benefit of their own 3 But as utility, unleſs taken 
in a very general ſenſe, is liable to miſſead the judgment, 
every rule of human ſociety, founded on partial, and even 
miſtaken views of intereſt, with the ſentiment to which 
it gives riſe, finds its juſtification on the plea of utility; 
and Mr. Hume's ſpeculations on this ſubject are not free 


from the ſame errors. Thus inconſiſtency and mutabi- 


lity bang on his ſyſtem, in the ſame proportion as they 


hang on every ſyſtem of morals founded on human ſenti- 
ment; but if we take utility in a general ſenſe, and ſay 
that virtue conſiſts in that conduct which is of general 
utility, we ſhall come to thoſe eſſential differences which 
regulate the divine ceconomy, only with this diſtinction, 
that man muſt confine himſelf to what is general ; it is 
omnipotence alone can extend to what is univerſal. 

As the diſcerning the difference of human actions, 
(ſays Lyſimachus,) as far as it reſpects rectitude and its 
contrary, is ſo neceſſary to virtue, I have often won- 
dered that the reaſon of man, in the common proportion 
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in which it is enjoyed, ſhould be ſo unequal to the 


wk ES | 
| Reaſon is not fo unequal to this talk as you think, 
Lyſimachus, * Alcander;) the may indeed be con- 
founded by ſophiſtry, borne down by authority, or led 


into erroneous concluſions from falſe ſtatements of facts, 


and falſe poſitions; but reaſon is always able to diſcern 
the moral difference of things, whenever they are fairly 
and plainly propoſed.; which, as | take it, eſtabliſhes an 
immutable and abſtract fitneſs in a more ſatisfattory man- 
ner than what is called a moral conſciouſneſs from innate 
principles, which would create a jealouſy in the mind of 
the deep thinker, that it has no grounds infeparable from 
power; but it is an arbitrary law impoſed on our nature, 
for the purpoſe of a providential government. 

Your obſervations (ſays Lyſimachus) are too juſtly 
grounded, and too ftrongly enforced, not to carry per- 
ſuaſion to the unprejudiced mind. But, my dear tutor, 
how ſhall we account for the total ſilence on this intereſt- 
ing ſubject, which reigns through all the ſacred writings ? 
Had a benevolent conduct to the brute animals been fo 
eſſential a part of moral duty as you ſeem to make it, 
ought we not to expect to have found it enforced either 


in the precepts of the old or the new la v? 


What you ſay, (replied Alcander,) demands a very 
ſerious attention ; and, to tell you the truth, I have my- 
ſelf been puzzled with this difficulty. However, we 


find that mercy is recommended, either directly, or by 


implication, in the tenor of ſcripture. Revealed religion 


does not -undertake to teach a comprehenſive ſyſtem of 


ethicks to man; much is left to the progrefs of enlightened 
reaſon; nor ought this economy to ſurprize us, when 
we conſider that the long enumeration of caſes, and the 
diſtinctions which muſt have been uſed in order to give 
preciſion and clearneſs to the ſyſtem, would rather have 
puzzled than improved the common ſenſe of mankind. 
Religion would have been regarded as too complex a ſci- 
ence for the vulgar claſs of men to underſtand; and that 
myſtery has been flung by the crafty over the moſt ſimple 
propoſitions, and Cat from diſtinctions founded 

5 on 
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on reaſon and truth, the hiſtory both of Paganiſm and 
Chriſtianity bear ample teſtimony. Had any preciſe rules 
been given as to the fubject on which we have been juſt 
diſcourſing, it would, above all others, have been liable 
to have been miſunderſtood ; and either have occaſioned 
an open violation of the divine commandment, or have 
given ſuch a turn to principle and ſentiment as might have 
interfered with ſuch a uſe of the creatures, as religion, 
rectitude, and reaſon, allow. But I am perſuaded, 
TLuyſimachus, of the advantage of an univerſal benevo- 
dence in every ſtate of creation, and regard it as the beſt 
means to procure our happineſs, both in the ſatisfaction 
which is naturally annexed to it, and in the rendering us 
acceptable to. our: maker. For, without preſuming to ſet 
bounds to the goodneſs of God, or the meaſure in which 
He may deviate from the common courſe of things in fa- 
vour of thoſe who are deceived into error from the joint 
influence of authority and cuſtom, we may venture to 
conclude, that thoſe who are the moſt active in ſpreading 
happineſs, and who abſtain the moft from all unneceſſary 
acts of blood, as well as cruelty, bid the faireſt for ren- 
.dcring themſelves fit for the enjoyment of a better ſtate. 
] have ever found too much indulgence from you, Al- 
cander, to heſitate in giving you my thoughts freely on 


every ſubject; and I confeſs to you, that there is one ob- 


jection to be made againſt your argument, which has 
great weight with me; that line of deſtruction which 


runs through all animal nature appears to militate ſtrongly 


againſt the ſuppoſition, that the ſlaughter of the brute 
ſpecies by man is contrary to the intention of Providence, 


or repugnant to the divine mind. 


Continue, Lyſimachus (returned Alcander) to uſe that 
freedom which I have ever encouraged in you ; becauſe 


it is favourable to the inveſtigation of truth; nor am I 
ſurprized at the weight which this objection has on your 
mind. That line of deſtruction which regularly runs 
through all animal nature, is a phenomenon the moſt dit- 
ſicult to be accounted for of any which the divine œco- 
nomy preſents. But though the deſtruction of animal 


verſal 


by animal is not only admitted by God, but is an uni- 
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verſal principle in the mundane ſyſtem, it does not fol- 
low that ſlaughter ſhould be the delight and amuſement of 
the human mind. A cat worries his prey, without con- 
ſidering whether he is doing evil, or the contrary ; but 
man has ſympathy in his nature, and his knowledge of 
the relation of things cauſes him to put himſelf in the 
place of the ſufferer, and thus to acquire ideas of equity, 
and the utility of benevolence, which, as far as it is im- 
proved, will carry us in an oppoſite line from cruelty, or 
unneceſſary ſlaughter. And you fee, Lyſimachus, that 
my arguments do not tend to deprive men of a moderate 
uſe of the creatures; they only militate againſt unneceſſa- 
ry rigor, or making the death of our fellow animals part 
of our amuſement. And this view of the queſtion will 
appear to be warranted by the ſanction of the divine 
mind, if we take into conſideration the uninterrupted 
flow of gentle ſatisfactions which attend benevolence in 
its moſt liberal and extenſive practice. 

The dialogue between Alcander and his pupil, Hor- 
tenſia, coincides exactly with my opinion on the ſubject 
of inſtruction ; and, on theſe reaſons, I have tranſcribed 
it for your uſe. | 5 


LET, F: EN AL 
Morals muſt be taught on immutable Principles. 


Ir. is one thing, Hortenſia, to educate a citizen, and 
another to educate a philoſopher. The mere citizen will 
have learnt to obey the laws of his country, but he will 
never underſtand thoſe principles on which all laws 
ought to be eſtabliſhed ; and without ſuch an under- 
ſtanding, he can never be religious on rational princi- 
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outrages on the rights of Nature, eſtabliſned the firmeſt 
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ples, or truly moral; nor will he ever have any of that 
active wiſdom which is neceffary for co-operating in any 
plan of-reformatton. But to teach morals on an immu- 


table fitneſs, has never been the practice in any fyſtem of 


education yet extant. Hence all our notions of right 
and wrong are looſe, unconnected, and inconſiſtent. 


Hence the murderer, in one ſituation, is extolled to the 


ſkies; and, in another, is followed with reproach even 
beyond the grave. For it is not only the than of the 
world who idoliſes power, though in the garb of villainy, 
and perſecutes diſhoneſty when united to weaknefs, but 
even thoſe who bear the .fpecious title of philoſophers are 
apt to be dazzled with the brilliancy of ſucceſs, and te 
treat qualities and characters differently, according to 
the ſmiles or frowns of fortune. 

As an inſtance, to illuſtrate this obſervation, I will 


ſelect out of the huge maſs of human inconſiſtencies, the 
praiſes beſtowed by Xenophon on Cyrus; who, whe-. 


ther a real or fictitious character, is ſet up by this-philo- 
ſopher as a model of princely perfection. 

Cyrus, it is true, is repreſented as moderate in the 
gratification of his appetites, liberal to his followers, and 
Juſt, when he found juſtice correſpond with his intereſt ; 
but, as himſelf confeſſes, he never practiſed any virtue 
on other principles but thoſe of perſonal utility; and he 
animates his countrymen to excrtions, which he dignifies 
with this title, on motives of obtaining means, by the 
ſpoils of others, for future enjoyment. In ſhort, Cyrus 


was neither liberal from generoſity, juſt from honeſty, 


nor merci ſul from benevelence ; and the addreſs he made 


uſe of to enſlave the minds of his ſubjects, is of the ſame 


kind as that uſed by a courtezan to'extend and preſerve 
her influence over the hearts of thoſe ſhe has trepanne d 
into Ler ſnares. Cyrus was maſter of all thoſe arts 


_ which are — to obtain and preſerve to himſelf and 


ſucceſſors an unjuſt meaſure of power; he enflamed with 
this Juſt all his warhke followers, in order to eradiczte 
from their minds the love of freedom and independence, 
is ſyſtem of policy, of which many parts are atrocious 


and 
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and the moſt extenſive deſpotiſm that was ever eſtabliſned 
in the Eaſt, and has, on theſe reaſons, prevailed more 
or leſs in the Perſian dynaſty, and in all the governments 
which have been built on its ruins; yet Xenophon and 
Cicero, who were both republicans and philoſophers, 
extol Cyrus to the ſkies. But had theſe men underſtood 
rectitude on the principles of truth, they muſt have per- 
ceived, that power never can be juſtly obtained but by 
conqueſt over thoſe by whom we are firſt unlawfully at- 
tacked, or by ſuch. a fair influence over the mind as ſhall 
convince men that they will be ſafe and happy under our 

authority. | , 

Cyrus 1s one of thoſe plauſible knaves who have been 
ſet up as models for example; and, on theſe reaſons, he 
impoſes on all thoſe who do not reflect deeply. But I 
am convinced, that a Cæſar Borgia, or a Catiline, had 
their characters been united with a brilliant ſucceſs, 
would have equally impoſed on the vulgar; for as Hel- 
vetius very juſtly obſerves, it is only the weakn2ie 
of the poor rogue which men deſpiſe, not his dil- 
honeſty, 

In order to take from public ſentiment a reprowch 
which. leaves a deep ſtain on the human character, and 
to correct many itregularities, and, even enormities, 
which ariſe from incorrect ſyſtems of ethics, it ought to 
be the firſt care of education to teach virtue on iaummta- 

dle principles, and io avoid that confuſion which muſt 
ariſe from confounding the laws and cuſtoms of fociety 
with thoſe obligations which are founded on correct prin» 
ciples of equity. But as you have had patience to ga 
through. my whole plan of education, from infancy te 
manhood, it is but fair that I ſhould attend to your ob- 
jections, and examine whether my plan is founded, on 
error, or on the principles of reaſon and truth, Know 
then, good Hortenſia, that I have given ſimilar rules for 
male and female education, on the following grounds of 
reaſoning. 

Firſt, That there is but one rule of right for the con- 
duct of all rational beings; conſequently that true virtue 
in one ſex muſt be equally ſo in the other, whenever a 

proper 
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proper opportunity calls for its exertion ; and, vice verſa, 
what 1s vice in one ſex, cannot have a different property 
when found in the other. | - 

Secondly, That true wiſdom, which is never found at 
variance with rectitude, is as uſeful to women as to 
men ; becauſe it is neceſſary to the higheſt degree of 
happineis, which can never exiſt with ignorance. 

Laſtly, That as on our firſt entrance into another 
world, our ſtate of happineſs may poſhbly depend on the 
degree of perfection we have attained in this, we cannot 
jeſtly leſſen, in one ſex or the other, the means by 
which perfection, that is another word for wiſdom, is 
f ee 5 

t would be paying you a bad compliment, Hortenſia, 
were I to anſwer all the frivolous objections which pre- 


judice has framed againſt the giving a learned education 


to women; for I know of no learning, worth having, 
that does not tend to free the mind from error, and en- 
large our ſtock of uſeful knowledge. Thus much it may 
tc proper to obſerve, that thoſe hours which are ſpent in 
ſtudious retirement by learned women, will not in all 
probability intrude ſo much on the time for uſeful avo- 
cation, as the wild and ſpreading diſſipations of the pre- 
ſent day ; that levity and ignorance will always be found 
in oppoſition to what is uſeful and graceful in life ; and 
that the contrary may be expected from a truly enlight- 
ened underſtanding. However, Hortenſia, to throw 
ſome illuſtration on what I have advanced on this ſubject, 


it may be neceſſary to ſhew you, that all thoſe vices and 


imperfections which have been generally regarded as in- 
ſeparable from the female charaQer, do not in any man- 
ner proceed from ſexual cauſes, but are entirely the 
effects of ſituation and education. But theſe obſerva- 
tions muſt be left to farther diſcuſſion, : 


+ 
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LETTER xa 


A | No characteriſtic Diſſerence in Sex. 


= Tu reat difference that is obſervable in the cha- 

3 racers 2 the ſexes, Hortenſia, as they diſplay them- 

ſelves in the ſcenes of ſocial life, has viven rife to much 

falſe ſpeculation on the natural qualities of the female 
mind. For though the doctrine of innate ideas, and in- 
nate affections, are in a great meaſure exploded by the 
learned, yet few perſons reaſon ſo cloſely and fo accu- 

rately on abſtract ſubjects as, through a long chain of de- 
ductions, to bring forth a concluſion which in no reſpe c 
militates with their premiſes. 

It is a long time before the crowd give up opinions 
they have been taught to look upon with reſpect; and I 
know many perſons who will follow you willingly through 
the courſe of your argument, till they perceive it tends: 
to the overthrow of ſome fond prejudice; and then they 

will either ſound a retreat, or Gn a conteſt in which 
the contender for truth, though he cannot be overcome, 
is effectually ſilenced, from the mere wearineſs of an- 
ſwering * rs aſſertions, reiterated without end. It. 
is from ſuch cauſes that the notion of a ſexual difference 
in the human character has, with a very few exceptions, 
univerſally prevailed from the earlieſt times, and the 
pride of one ſex, and the ignorance and vanity of the 
other, have helped to ſupport an opinion which a cloſe 
obſervation of Nature, and a more accurate way of rea- 

ſoning, would diſprove. | 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the virtues of the males 
among the human ſpecies, though mixed and blended 
with a variety of vices and errors, have diſplayed a 
bolder and a more conſiſtent picture of excellence than 
female nature has: hitherto done. It is on theſe. reaſons. 
i | | that, 
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that, when we compliment the appearance of a more 
than ordinary energy in the female mind, we call it maf- 
. culine; and hence it is, that Pope has elegantly ſaid a 
Perfect woman's but a ſofter man. And if we take in the 
conſideration, that there can be but one rule of moral 
excellence for beings made of the ſame materials, or- 
ganized after the 5 manner, and ſubjected to ſimilar 
laws of Nature, we muſt either agree with Mr. Pope, 
or we muſt reverſe the propoſition, and ſay, that @ 

erfet man is a woman formed after a coarſer mold. 
The difference that actually does ſubſiſt between the 
jexes, is too flattering for men to be willingly imputed to 
accident; for what accident occaſions, wiſdom might 
correct; and it is better, ſays Pride, to give up the ad- 
vantages we might derive from the perfection of our 
fellow aſſociates, than to own that Nature has been juſt 
in the equal diſtribution of her favours. Theſe are the 
ſentiments of the men; but mark how readily they are 
yielded to by the women; not from humility J aſſure 
you, but merely to preſerve with character thoſe fond 
vanities on which they ſet their hearts. No; ſuffer them 
to idolize their perſons, to throw away their life in the 
purſuit of trifles, and to indulge in the gratification of 
the meaner paſſians, and they will heartily join in the 
ſentence of their degradation. 

Among the moſt ſtrenuous aſſerters of a ſexual dif- 
ference in character, Rouſſeau is the moſt cenſpicuous, 
both on account of that warmth of ſentiment which diſ- 
tinpuiſhes all his writings, and the eloquence of his com- 
poſitions : but never did enthuſiaſm and the Jove of pa- 
radox, thoſe enemies to philoſophical diſquiſition, ap- 
pear in more ſtrong oppoſition to plain ſenſe than in 
Rouſſeau's definition of this difference. He ſets out 
with a ſuppoſition, that Nature intended the fubjeQion 
of the one ſex to the other; that conſequently there 
muſt be an inferiority of intellect in the ſubjected party; 
but as man is a very imperfe& being, and apt to play 
the capricious tyrant, Nature, to bring things nearer to 
an equality, beſtowed on the woman fuch attractive 


graces, and fuch an inſinuating addreſs, as to turn the 
1 balance 
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balance on the other ſeale. Thus Nature, in a giddy 
mood, recedes from her purpoſes, and fubjects preroga- 
tive to an influence which muſt produce „ and 
diſorder in the fyſtem of human affairs. Rouſſeau ſaw 
this objection; and in order to obviate it, he has made 
up a moral perſon of the union of the two ſexes, which, 
ſor contradiction and abſurdity, outdoes every metaphy- 
Geal riddle that was ever formed in the ſchools. E 
ſhort, it is not reaſon, it is not wit; it is pride and ſen- 
ſuality that ſpeak in Rouſſeau, and, in this inſtance, has 
lowered the man of genius to the licentious pedant. 
But whatever might be the wiſe purpoſe intended by 
Providence in ſuch a diſpoſition of things, certain it is, 
that ſome degree of inferiority, in point of corporal 
ſtrength, ſeems always to have exiſted between the two 
ſexes; and this advantage, in the barbarous ages of man- 
kind, was abuſed to ſuch a degree, as to deſtroy all the 
datural rights of the female ſpecics, and reduce them to 
a ſtate of abject ſlavery. What accidents have contri- 
buted in Europe to better their condition, would nat be 
to my purpoſe to relate; for 1 do not intend to give you 
a hiflory of women; I mean only to trace the ſources of 
their peculiar foibles and vices; and theſe I firmly be- 
lieve to originate in ſituation and education only: for fo 
little did a wiſe and juſt Providence intend to make the 
condition of ſlavery an unalterable law of female nature, 
that in the ſame proportion as the male ſex have' con- 
ſulted the intereſt of their own happineſs, they have re- 
kxed in their tyranny over women; and ſuch. is their 
=> ule 1a the ſyſtem of mundane creation, and ſuch their 
x natural influence over the male mind, that were theſe 
© | advantages properly exerted, they might carry every 
point of any importance to their honour and happineſs, 
However, till that period arrives in which woraen will 
7 2 wiſely, we will amuſe ourſelves in talking of their 

3 bens 
The ſituation and education of women, Hortenſia, i 
preciſely that which muſt neceſſarily tend to corrupt an 
debilitate both the powers of mind and body, From a 
falſe notion of beauty and delicacy, their ſyſtem of 
| G5 nerves 
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nerves 1s depraved before they come out of their nurſery ; 
and this kind of depravity has more influence over the 
mind, and conſequently over morals, than is commonly 
apprehended. But it would be well if ſuch cauſes only 
acted towards the debaſement of the ſex; their moral 
education is, if poſhble, more abſurd than their phyſical. 
The principles and nature of virtue, which are never pro- 
perly explained to boys, are kept quite a myſtery to girls. 
They are told indeed, that they muſt abſtain from thoſe 
vices which are contrary to their perſonal happineſs, or 
they will be regarded as criminals, both by God and 
man; but all the higher parts of rectitude, every thing 
that ennobles our being, and that renders us both in- 
noxious and uſeful, is either not taught, or is taught in 
ſuch a manner as to leave no proper impreſſion on the 
mind. This is ſo obvious a truth, that the defects of 
female education have ever been a fruitful topic of de- 
clamation for the moraliſt ; but not one of this claſs of 
writers have laid down any judicious rules for amend- 
ment. Whilſt we ſtill-retain the abſurd notion of a ſex- 
ual excellence, it will militate againſt the perfecting a 
plan of education for either ſex. The judicious Addiſon 
animadverts on the abſurdity of bringing a young lady 
up with no higher idea of the end of education than to 
make her agreeable to a huſband, and confining the ne- 
ceſſary excellence for this happy acquiſition to the mere 
graces of perſon. 
Every parent and tutor may not expreſs himſelf in the 
ſame manner as is marked out by Addiſon; yet certain 
it is, that the admiration of the other ſex is held out to 
women as the higheſt honour they can attain ; and whilſt 
this is conſidered as _ _— bonum, and the beauty 
of their perſons the chief defideratum of men, Vanity, 
and its companion Envy, muſt taint, in their characters, 
every native and every acquired excellence. Nor can 
you, Hortenſia, deny, that theſe qualities, when united 
io ignorance, are fully equal to the engendering and 
rivetting all thoſe vices and foibles which are peculiar to 
the female ſex ; vices and foibles which have caufed 
them to be conſidered, in ancient times, as beneath cul- 
tivation, 
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tivation, and in modern days have ſubjected them to the 
cenſure and ridicule of writers of all deſcriptions, from 


the deep thinking philoſopher to the man of ton and gal- 


lantry, who, by the bye, ſometimes diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
by qualities which are not greatly ſuperior to thoſe he 
deſpiſes in women. Nor can I better illuſtrate the truth 
of this obſervation than by the following picture, to be 
found in the polite and * * Cheſterfield. Women, 


ſays his Lordſhip, are only children of a larger 


growth. They have an entertaining tattle, ſometimes 
wit; but for ſolid reaſoning, and good ſenſe, I never in 
my life knew one that had it, or who acted or reaſoned 
in conſequence of it for four and twenty hours together. 
A man of ſenſe only trifles with them, plays with them, 
humours and flatters them, as he does an engaging 
child ; but he neither conſults them, nor truſts them in 
ſerious matters.” 


L,EKTTEE YR: 
cep. 


'T woven the ſituation of women in modern Eu- 
rope, Hortenſia, when e ee with that condition of 
abject ſlavery in which they have always been held in the 

eaſt, may be conſidered as brilliant; yet if we withhold 
ee e and take the matter in a poſitive ſenſe, we 
ſhall have no great reaſon to boaſt of our privileges, or of 
the candour and indulgence of the men towards us. 
For with a total and abſolute excluſion of every political 
right to the ſex in general, married women, whoſe ſitu- 
ation demands a particular indulgence, have hardly a ci- 
vil 
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vil right to fave them from the groſſeſt injuries; and 


though the gallantry of ſome of the European ſocieties 


have neceſſarily produced indulgence, yet in others the 


faults of women are treated with a ſeverity and rancour 


which militates againſt every principle of religion and 


common ſenſe. Faults, my friend, I hear you fay ; 


you take the matter in too general a ſenſe; you know 


there is but one fault which a woman of honour may not 
commit with impunity ; let her only take care that ſhe 


is not caught in a love intrigue, and ſhe may lie, ſhe 


may deceive, ſhe may defame, ſhe may ruin her own fa- 
mily with gaming, and the peace of twenty others with 
her cequettry, and yet preſerve both her reputation and 
her peace. Thele are glorious prom indeed, Hor- 
tenſia; but whilſt plays and novels are the favourite ſtudy 
of the fair, whilſt the admiration of men continues to be 
ſet forth as the chief honour of woman, whilſt power is 
only acquired by perſonal charms, whilſt continual diſ- 
ſipation baniſhes the honour of reflection, Nature and 
flattery will too often prevail ; and when this 1s the caſe, 
ſelf preſervaticon-will ſuggeſt to. conſcious weaknets thoſe 
methods which are the moſt likely to conceal the ruinous 
treſpaſs, however baſe and criminal they may be in their 
nature. The crimes that. women have committed, both 
to conceal and to indulge their natural failings, ſhock 
the feclings of moral ſenſe; but indeed every love in- 
trigue, though it does net terminate in ſuch horrid cataſ- 
troplles, mult raturally tend to debaſe the female mind, 
from its violence to educational impreſſions, from the ſe- 
crecy with which it muſt be conducted, and the depen- 


dancy to which the intr'pues, if ſhe is a weman of re- 


utation, is ſutj. ed. Lying, flattery, bypecrify, bri- 
19 and a long catalogue of the meaneſt of the human 
vices, muſt al! be employed to preſerve peceffary ap- 
pearances. Hence delicacy of ſentiment gradually de- 
creaſes ; the warnings of virtue are no longer feſt; the 
mind becomes corrupted, and lies open to every ſoli- 
itation' which appetite or paſſion preſents. This muſt 
de the natural courſe of things in every being formed 
after the human plan; but it gives rite to the trite and 
| 3 fooliſh 
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fooliſh obſervation, that the firſt fault againſt chaſtiry in: 
. woman has a radical power to deprave the character. 


But no ſuch frail beings come out of the hands of Na- 
ture. The human mind is built of nobler materials than 
to be ſo eaſily corrupted ;- and with all the difadva 
of ſituation and edueation, women ſeldom become en- 
tirely abandoned till they are thrown into a ſtare of 
deſperation by the venomous rancour of their on 


ex. | 8 
The ſuperiority of addreſs peculiar to the famale fex, 


ſays Rouſſeau, is a very equitable indemnification for 


their inferiority in point of ſtrength. Without this, 
woman would not be the companion of man, but his 
ſhve; it is by her ſuperior art and mgenuity that ſhe 
preſerves her equality, and governs him, whilſt ſhe af- 
fects to obey. Woman has every thing againft her; as 
well our faults, as her own timidity and weaknefs. She 


has nothing in her favor but her ſubtlery and her beau- 


ty; is it not very reaſonable therefore that ſhe ſhould 
cultivate both? | 

I am perſuaded that Rouſſeau's underſtanding was 
too good to have led him into this error, had he not 
been blinded by his pride and his ſenſuality. The firſt 
was ſoothed by the opinion of ſuperiority, lulled into 
acquieſcence by cajolement; and the ſecond was at- 
tracted by the idea of women playing off all the arts of 
eoquettry to raiſe the paſhons of the ſex. Indeed the 
author fully avows his ſentiments, by acknowledging 


that he would have a young French woman cultivate hey 


apreeable talents, in order to pleaſe her future huſband, 
with as much care and affiduity as à young Circaſhan 
eultivates her's to fit her for the harem of an caſter 
Baſhaw. | | 

Theſe agreeable talents, as the author expreſſes: it, 
are played off to great advantage by women in all the 
courts of Europe; who, for the arts of female allure- 
ment, do not give place to the Circaſſian. But it is ths 
practice of theſe very arts, directed to enthral the men, 
which act in a peculiar manner to corrupting the female 
mind. Envy, malice, jealouſy, a cruel delight in in- 

ſpiring 
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ſpiring ſentiments which at firſt perhaps were never in- 
tended to be reciprocal, are leading features in the cha- 
racer of the coquet, whoſe aim is to ſubje& the whole 
world to her own humour; but in this vain attempt ſhe. 
commonly facrifices both her decency and her virtue. 

By the intrigues of women, and their rage for perſo- 
nal power and importance, the whole world has been 
filled with violence and injury; and their levity and in- 
fluence have proved ſo hoſtile to the exiſtence or perma- 
nence of rational manners, that it fully ;uſtifes the 
keeneſs of Mr. Pope's ſatire on the ſex. 

Bat I hear my Hortenſia ſay, whither will this fit of 1 
moral anger carry you? I expected an apology, inſtead hy 
of a libel, on women ; according to your deſcription of 7 
the ſex, the philoſopher has more reaſon to regret the 
indulgence, than what you have ſometimes termed the 
injuſtice of the men; and to look with greater compla- 4 
cency on the ſurly manners of the ancient Greeks, and 1 
the ſelfiſhneſs of Aſiatic luxury, than on the gallantry of 5 
modern Europe. 
Though you have often heard me expreſs myſelf with 3 
warmth in the vindication of female nature, 1 3 
et I never was an apologiſt for the conduct of women. 

Bar I cannot think the ſurlineſs of the Greek manners 
or the ſelhſhneſs of Aſiatic luxury, a proper remedy to 
the evil. If we could inſpect narrowly into the domeſtic 
concerns of ancient and modern Aſia, I dare fay we 
ſhould perceive that the firſt ſprings of the vaſt machine 4 
of ſociety were ſet a going by women; and as to the 9 
Greeks, though it might be ſuppoſed that the peculiarity 4 
of their manners. would have rendered them indifferent 

to the ſex, yet they were avowedly governed by them. 

They only transferred that confidence which they ought 

to have given their wives, to their courtezans, in the 4 
ſame manner as our Engliſh huſbands do their tenderneſs 1 
and their complaiſance. I hey will ſacrifice a wife of 
ſortune and family to reſentment, or the love of change, 
provided ſne give them 2 and bear with much I 
Chriſtian patience to be ſupplanted by their footman in 

the perſon of their miſtreſs, 


No 
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No; as Rouſſeau obſerves, it was ordained by Pro- 
vidence that women ſhould govern ſome way or another; 
and all that reformation can do, is to take power out of 
the hands of vice and folly, and place it where it will 
not be liable to be abuſed. | 
To do the ſex juſtice, it muſt be conſeſſed that hiſtory 
does not ſet forth more inſtances of poſitive power abuſed 
by women, than by men ; and when the ſex have been; 
taught wiſdom by education, they will be glad to give 


up indirect influence for rational privileges; and the, 


precarious ſovereignty of an hour enjoyed with the 
meaneſt and moſt infamous of the ſpecies, Ge thoſe eſtab- 
liſhed rights which, independent of accidental eircum- 
ſtances, may afford protection to the whole ſex. 


LETTER XXIV. 
Flattery — Chaſtity — Male Rakes. 


Arres all that has been advanced, Hortenſia, the 


happineſs and perfection of the two ſexes are ſo recipro- 


cally dependant on one another that, till both are re- 


formed, there is no expecting excellence in either. The 
candid Addiſon has confeſſed, that in order to embelliſh 
the miſtreſs, you muſt give a new education to the loyer, 
and teach the men not to be = longer dazzled by falſe 
charms and unreal beauty. Till this is the caſe, we muſt 
endeavour to palliate the evil we cannot remedy ; and, 
in the education of our females, raiſe as many barriers to 
the corruptions of the world, as our underſtanding and 
ſenſe of things will permit. 


As 
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As I give no credit to the opinion of a-ſexual excel- 


lence, I have made no variation in the fundamental prin- 
Eiples of the education of the two fexes ; but it will be 
neceſſary to admit of ſuch a difference in the plan as ſhall 
in ſome degree form the female mind: to the particularity 
of its ſituation. 

Fhe fruits of true philoſophy are modeſty and humi- 
Mty; for as we advance in knowledge, our deficiencies 
Became more conſpicuous; and by learning to ſet a juſt 
eſtimate: on what we poſſeſs, we find: little gratiſication 
for the paſſion of pride. This is ſo juſt an obſervation, 
that we may venture to pronounce, without any excep- 
tion to the rule, that a vain or proud man is, in a poſi- 
tive ſenſe, an ignorant man. However if it ſhould be 
our lot to have one of the fair ſex, diſtinguiſhed for any 
degree of perſonal charms, committed to our care, we 
muſt not attempt by a premature cultivation to gather the 
fruits of philoſophy before their ſeaſon, nor expect to 
find the qualities of true modeſty and humility make their 
appearance till the blaze of beauty has in ſome meaſure 
been ſubdued by time. For ſhould we exhauſt all the 
powers of oratory, and all the ſtrength of ſound argu- 
ment, in the endeavour to convince our pupil that beauty 
is of ſmall weight in the ſcale of real excellence, the en- 
flamed praiſes ſhe will continually hear beſtowed on this 


quality will fix her in the opinion, that we mean to keep 


her in ignorance of her true worth. She will think her- 
ſelf deceived, and ſhe will reſent the injury by giving 
Ittle credit to our precepts, and placing her confidence 
in thoſe who tickle her ears with laviſh panegyric on the 
captivating graces of her perſon. | 
Thus vanity ſteals on the mind, and thus a daughter, 
kept under by the ill exerted power of parental authority, 

gives a. full ear to the flattery of a coxcomb. Happy 
would it be for the ſex did the miſchief end here; bur 
the ſoothings of flattery never fail to operate on the af- 
fections of the heart; and when love creeps into the 
boſom, the empire of reaſon is at an end. To prevent 
our fair pupils therefore from becoming the prey of cox- 
cumbs, and ſerving either to ſwell their triumph, or 


repair 
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repair their ruined fortunes, it will be neceſſary to give 
them a full idea of the magnitude of their beauty, and 


the power this quality has over the frail mind of man. 


Nor have we in this caſe ſo much to fear from the imita- 
tions of a judicious friend, as from the inſidious adula- 
tion of a deſigning admirer. The haughty beauty is too 
proud to regard the admiration of fops and triflers ; ſhe 
will never condeſcend to the baie, the treacherous, the 
dangerous arts of 9 and by keeping her heart 
free rom the ſnares of love, the will have time to culti- 
vate that philoſophy which, if well underſtood, is a ne- 
ver failing remedy to human pride. | 
But the moſt difficult part of female education, is to 
give girls ſuch an idea of chaſtity, as ſhall arm their rea- 
ſon and their ſentiments on the ſide of this uſeful virtue. 
For I believe there are more women of underſtanding 
led into acts of imprudence by the ignorance, the preju- 


dices, and the falſe craft of thoſe by whom they are edu- 


cated, than from anv other cauſe founded either in nature 
or in chance. You may train up a docile idiot to any 
mode of thinking or acting, as may beſt ſuit the intended 
purpoſe ; but a reaſoning being will ſcan over your pro- 
poſitions, and if they find them grounded in falſehood, 
they will reje& them with diſdain. When you tell a girl 
of ſpirit and reflection that chaſtity is a fexual virtue, 
and the want of it a ſexual vice, ſhe will be apt to 

examine into the principles of religion, morals, and che 
reaſon of things, in order to ſatisfy herſelf on the truth 

of your propoſition. And when, after the ſtricteſt en- 
quiries, ſhe finds nothing that will warrant the confining 
the propoſition to a particular ſenſe, ſhe will entertain 
doubts either of your wiſdom or your fincerity; and re- 
garding you either as a deceiver or a fool, ſhe will tranſ- 
fer her eonfidence to the companion of the eafy vacant 
hour, whoſe compliance with her opinions can flatter her 
vanity. Thus left to Nature, with an unfortunate biaſs 
on her mind, ſhe will fall a victim to the firſt plauſible 
being who has formed a defign on ber perſon Rouffeaw 


is ſo ſenſible of this truth, that he quarrels with human 


reaſon, and would. put her out. of the: queſtion in all 


conſiderations 
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conſiderations of duty. But this is being as great a fa- 
natic in morals, as ſome are in religion; and I ſhould 
much doubt the reality of that duty which would not 
ſtand the teſt of fair enquiry; beſide, as I intend to 
breed my pupils up to act a rational part in the world, 
and not to Fi up a niche in the ſeraglio of a ſultan, I 
ſhall certainly give them leave to uſe their reaſon in all 
matters which concern their duty and happineſs, and ſhall 
ſpare no pains in the cultivation of this only ſure guide 
to virtue. I ſhall inform them of the great utility of 
chaſtity and continence; that the one preſerves the body 
in health and vigour, and the other, the purity and in- J. 
dependence of the mind, without which it is impoſſible 1 
to poſſeſs virtue or happineſs. I ſhall intimate, that the . 
great difference now beheld in the external conſequences 1 
which follow the deviations from chaſtity in the two 
ſexes, did in all probability ariſe from women having been 
conſidered as the mere property of the men; and, on 
this account had no right to diſpoſe of their own perſons: 
that policy adopted this difference, when the =” of pro- 
perty had been given up; and it was {till preferved in ſo- 
ciety from the unruly licentioufneſs of the men, who, 
finding no obſtacles in the delicacy of the other ſex, con- 
tinue to ſet at defiance both divine and moral law, and 
by mutual ſupport and general — to uſe their natural 
freedom with impunity. I ſhall obſerve, that this ſtate 
of things renders: the ſituation of females, in their indi- 
vidual capacity very precarious ; for the ſtrength which 
Nature has given to the paſhon of love, in order to ſerve 
her purpoſes, has made it the moſt ungovernable propenſity 
of any which attends us. The ſnares therefore, that are 
continually laid for women, by perſons who run no riſk 
in compaſling their ſeduction, expoſes them to continual 
danger; whilſt the implacability of their own ſex, who : 
fear to give up any advantage which a ſuperior prudence, $ 
or even its appearances, give them, renders one falſe ſtep | 
an irretrievable misfortune. That, for theſe reaſons, co- 1 
1 in women is as dangerous as it is diſhonourable, 
hat a coquet commonly finds her own. perdition, in the 
very flames which ſhe raiſes to conſume others . and thas, 
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if any thing can excuſe the baſeneſs of female ſeduction- 
it is the baits which are flung out by women to entangle 
the affections, and excite the paſſions of men. 

J know not what you may think of my method, Hor- 
tenſia, which I muſt acknowledge to carry the ſtamp of 
ſingularity ; but for my part, I am ſanguine enough to 
expect to turn out of my hands a careleſs, modeſt 
beauty, grave, manly, noble, full of ſtrength and ma- 
jeſty ; and carrying about her an zgis ſufficiently power- 
ſul to defend her againſt the ſharpeſt arrow that ever was 
ſhot from Cupid's bow. A woman, whoſe virtue will 
not be of the kind to rankle into an inveterate malignity 
againſt her own ſex for faults which ſhe even encourages 
in the men, but who, underſtanding the principles of 
true religion and morality, will regard chaſtity and truth 
as indiſpenſable qualities in virtuous characters of either 
ſex ; whoſe juſtice will incline her to extend her benevgs 
lence to the frailties of the fair as circumſtances invite, 
and to manifeſt her reſentment againſt the underminers of 
female happineſs ; in ſhort,” a woman who will not take 
a male rake either for a huſband or a friend. And let 
me tell you, Hortenſia, if women had as much regard 
for the virtue of chaſtity as in ſome caſes they pretend to 
have, a reformation would long fince have taken place in 
the world; but whilſt they continue to cheriſh immo- 
deſty in the men, their bitter perſecution of their own 
ſex will not. ſave them from the imputation of thoſe con- 
cealed propenſities with which they are accuſed by Pope, 
and other ſevere ſatiriſts on the ſex. ; 


LETTER XXV. 


Hints towards the Education of a Prince. 


In all monarchies, Hortenſia, the national proſperity, 
and the domeſtic felicity of a people, ſo entirely depend 
on the wiſdom and goodneſs of the reigning prince, that 
$4 ; 1c 
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it is a matter of ſome aſtoniſhment to a reflecting mind, 
how men ſhould be firſt cajoled into placing ſuch a truſt 
in the infirm creature, man; and then ſhoujd be ſo ne- 
glectſul of their proper intereſt and ſafety, as to leave the 
education of the individual they have inveſted with ſo- 
vereignty, to mere chance, or what is worſe, to the care 
af weak or deſigning perſons. For the hiſtories of all 
nations demonſtrate, that one feeble and wicked reign is 

. often ſufficient to mar the wiſdom of ages. | 

J ſhall not trouble you with a dry and tedious diſcuſſion 

an. modes of government; but it is certain, that all 
which can be alledged in favor of the monarchical form 
muſt, from the nature of things, depend on the perſonal 
virtves of the prince. _ | 

You will perhaps ſay, that no labour or colt is ſpared 
in the education of princes ; that they are put under the 
tuition of the moſt elevated men in the nation; that the 
arts and ſciences court their attention; and that they have 
the advantage of ſelecting their ſervants out of the moſt 
able ranks in fociety. 

Ik princes were under the tuition of men of the firſt 
worth and knowledge in the kingdom, Hortenſia, inſtead 
of thoſe of the moſt elevated rank, your obſervation might 
earry the 1 of weight: but it would be an ap- 

pearance only; for what great effects can even a wiſe man 
produce by the moſt affiduous attention tu the education 
of a being, furrounded from the inſtant of his birth by 
ſauning courtiera? A being, ſet up as a pageant for the 
idolatry of the public. A being, treated with ceremonies 
which from their nature muſt deſtroy every juſt idea of 
ſelf, and of the relation in which he hands to the people 
whom he is to govern. A heing, whofe natural activity 


mult be 3 by the facility with which his ever 


with is indulged, and who becomes ſatiated even with 

variety, before other children are ſuffered to extend their 

purſuits beyond the moſt ſimple objects of government. 

. N ſum 2 a _— whoſe mind muſt be cor- 
the deſigning ſycophants who crowd about him 

before 4 reaſan 2 7 

favonce between vice and virtue. 


If 


ſtrong to perceive the dif- 
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If a ſociety would reap any advantage from the perſo- 


nal virtues of their prince, they muſt educate him far 


from the precincts of a court. They muſt keep him a 
ſtranger to its vices, its ſervility, and its pageantry, till 
his underſtanding is ſufficiently informed to deſpiſe its 
ſnares. They muſt ſelect for his tutor a man of the firſt 


virtue, and of the molt extenſive learning; a man, who 


to the juſteſt ideas of the rights of his fpecies, unites a 
thorough knowledge of the domeſtic and foreign intereſts 
of the kingdom, its internal ſituation in regard to the 
ſtate of the poor, the diſtribution of property, and other 
matters of intelligence, neceſſary to a juſt equality in the 
tevying taxes, and in the encouragement to be given to 
national induſtry. He muſt underſtand morals on their 
true principles, not on mutable grounds, which bend to 
the temporary convenience of the moment, which adopt 
a partial for a general utility, which introduce a diſtinc- 
tion between a ſtate morality, and thoſe obligations, 
which are allowed in private concerns to bind the ſpecies, 
and which confound in the vulgar, the plain ideas of 
right and wrong. He muſt be an adept in the knowledge 
of the human mind; he muſt be well verſed in all the 
higher parts of philoſophy; and his elevation of ſenti- 
ment muſt be ſuch as to direct his ambition to the ſole ob- 
ject of beſtowing on his country the bleſſing of a patriot 
king. When ſuch a man is found, it will be of no con- 
ſequence whether he is a nobleman or a commoner ; whe- 
ther he is rich or poor, his nobility of character will 
outweigh the nobility of birth; and it is always in the 
power of the public to grant him a pecuniary reward, 
which may bear ſome proportion to his eminent ſervices. 
A tutor thus judiciouſly ſelected from the body of the 
ſociety, to the charge of this the moſt important office 
in the kingdom, ought to be entruſted with the nomination 
of all the prince's domeſtics. If he does his duty, he 
worth, and good conduct; and that as they riſe to im- 
portance by employments, which bring them nearer to the 


prince's perſon, and oſtener in his preſence, they be pro- 


« portionably 
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portionably elevated in their talents, their underſtanding, 
their knowledge, and their philoſophic virtues. 

As courts, and every thing that carries the appearance 
of a court, ſhould be avoided in the education of a 
prince; it ought to be a ſtanding law of the realm, that 
no perſon go near the manſion in which the prince reſides, 
without the eſpecial leave of the council. Some few of 
the ſons of the nobility and gentry, whoſe education has 
been 1 to, may be ſelected for his 
play fellows. For I would not have you think, that I 
intend to call a cloiſtered monk to the throne; on the 
contrary, my opinion is that the prince, when he arrives 
at a proper age for uſeful reflection, ought to be intro- 
duced into all the various ſcenes of innocent life. Burt 
let care be taken, that the royal character be flung off; 
and ſhould the incognito chance to be known, that eve 
diſcouragement be given to an acknowledgment of the diſ- 
covery. I am perſuaded, that the want of ſympathy with 
which princes are ſo often, and fo juſtly reproached, pro- 
ceeds as much from their never having beheld fituations 
of diſtreſs, as from pride and arrogance of temper. Let 
my philoſophic prince then, whoſe temper muſt have been 
rendered gentle and humane by a refined education, be 
often carried into thoſe ſcenes of want and miſery, adapted 
to move even the obdurate heart to pity. Let him mingle 
his tears with thoſe of the wretched, and let him enjoy 
the luxury of ſympathy. 

A prince, my friend, thus rendered benevolent by 
precepts, by practice, and by all thoſe habits and cuſtoms 
which ſoften and excite ſentiment, will never ſhut his 
ears to the juſt complaints of his people. He will, on the 
contrary, regard them with all the tenderneſs of paternal 
fondneſs ; he will regulate his government in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhall ſpread as much univerſal happineſs among his 
people, as the nature of things will admit ; he will en- 
courage a ſpirit of benevolence among the opulent part of 
his ſubjeQs ; he will diſcourage that oppreſſion which diſ- 
figures the face of a country with objects in the oppoſite 
extremes of the lordly palace, and the almoſt untenable 
hovel. He will not regard himſelf as ſeated on the 
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throne of ſovereignty for the gratification of ſelf impor- 
tance and indulgence, but will generouſly ſacrifice even 
the repoſe of his life to the conſiderations of his duty. 

To know the intereſts of humanity, ſays Marmontel, 
is the true ſtudy of a prince. Whatever is juſt, whatever 
is uſeful, that is truth; and the truth, a king ſhould in- 
veſtigate. This is the fit employment of a prince; to 
this he ſhould dedicate his days; to know himſelf, and 
the nature of man, to develope the ſecret movements of 
the heart, the operations of habit, the ſpecific qualities 
of character, the influence of opinion, the powers and 
the weakneſſes of our frame; to ſtudy intenſely the tem- 
per, the manners, and the reſources of his people, toge- 
ther with the conduct of miniſters; and in this noble en- 
quiry to let in light to the judgment on every fide, with 
a goons encouragement to thoſe who have the ſpirit to 
call aloud for the redreſs of grievances committed in the 
prince's name. 

This you will ſay, Hortenſia, is requiring a great deal 
of princes, and is as far above what 1s ſet forth in real 
life, as the characters to be found in the regions of ro- 
mance. But hiſtory has furniſhed us with a few ſublime 
characters; and if all the frivolous ceremonies of a court, 
and its idle debauchery, were to give 12 to a cloſe at- 
tention to the ſtudy of hiſtory, to ſyſtems of policy, to 
the various modes of government which have been carried 
into execution, or which have been projected by theoriſts, 
to all thoſe works which treat on the rights of Nature, 
the ſocial compact made or implied, and more eſpecially 
the conſtitution of that ſtate over which the royal pupil is 
deſtined to reign, it would enable him to form adequate 
ideas of the kingly office, and tlie importance of his 
duties. He would perceive the neceſſity of making the 
laws the ſole rule of his conduct; he would perceive, 
that no ſovereign can reign in freedom, who is under the 
neceſſity of intriguing with parties; and that a prince, 
who cloſely unites himſelf to his people by mutual inte- 
reſt and mutual ſupport, will have nothing to fear from 
the oppoſition of deſigning men. 


2 | Put 
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But methinks, I hear ſome of the critics ſay, that all : 


theſe good diſpoſitions of mind, theſe wiſe determinations 
of a cool temper and a reffecting head, will diſappear, 
and be no more, when the royal philoſopher is brought 
from his retirement into the vortex of diſſipation, and 
his virtue expoſed to thoſe temptations which irritate the 
paſſions, and ſtimulate to intemperance. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, Hortenſia, that the inſtances are ſo rare where 
wiſdom has been found feated on the throne, that it may 
be regarded as a phenomenon of the moſt wonderful 
kind: but whilſt hiſtory can boaſt of her Trajans, her 
Antoninus's, and her Julians, they will ſerve as examples 
to prove, that precept, habit, and early impreſſions of the 
favourable kind, will do much to reſiſt the tide of cor- 
rupting principles with which courts abound. And as 
theſe great examples are all to be found in men who have 
been raiſed from a private ſtation to a throne, or who 
have been educated far from a court, it manifeſts the 
propriety of detaching the perſon of the prince from the 
ſeat of royalty. 

Unfortunately for the reputation of women, or more 
candidly ſpeaking, for the honour of /a belle 772 theſe 
very extraordinary princes have been very little fuſceptible 
of its impreſhon. The turbulent movements of love, 
and its enthralling power, are little adapted to the exertion 
of thoſe active and paſſive virtues which are required in 
the conduct of a great Prince. Indeed every Baden of 
favouritiſm is hoſtile to the patriotiſm of a king, who is 
no ſooner known to be under the influence of perſonal 
affection, than the ambition of all who ſurround him is 
fired with the view of gaining the aſcendency over that 
affection. Adulation and treachery beſiege the throne, 
and partiality confers the recompence due to virtue upon 
elegant and poliſhed vice 

- Thus ſpeaks Marmontel in his Beliſarius; and his ſen- 
timents on the duties of the kingly character are ver 
correct; but he gives the preference in this work to del- 
potic forms of government, on the idea, that there is a 
more intimate union of intereſt between a prince and his 
people, than betwegn the people and the individuals _ 
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form the component -parts of popular government. Mar- 
montel's idea in the abſtrat may be right, but it will ne- 
ver do in practice till mankind have ſufficient ſenſe to per- 
ceive their true intereſt, and a ſufficient command over 
their paſſions to act in conſequence of their perceptions. 
All therefore that can reſult from his fine . reaſon- 
ing, is what has been allowed by the greateſt ſticklers for 
democracy ; namely, that could we be ſure of a line of 
philoſophic princes, the people might receive benefit, ra- 
ther than injury, from the plenitude of their power. But 
now J hear a hundred voices raiſed againſt me for being 
ſo unreaſonable as to wiſh to deprive princes of the joys. 
of love and friendſhip, with many trite and fooliſh ob- 
ſervations concerning the hardſhip of ſovereignty on any 
terms, but that of making the intereſts of mankind bend 
to perſonal convenience, and perſonal pleaſure. This is 
mere talking, without once examining into ſelf, or the 
nature of human ambition, which is ſuch as to pive an 
irreſiſtible charm to ſovereignty, on any terms. And if 
a vulgar feeling of ambition can annex the idea of ſuch 
advantages to power, what mult be the ſentiments of a 
man inſpired by education with the divine enthufiaſm of 
general benevolence, and who has been taught to enter- 
rain adequate ideas of the privilege annexed to the royal 
ſtation. The exalted privilege, that every act ef virtue, 
every performance of duty, every inſtance of propriety in 
conduct, affect the public weal ; of enjoying a power 
which extends even over the empire of folly and vice, 
and of being able to confer the moſt important obliga- 
tions on ſucceſhve generations. k 
Theſe, Hortenfia, are the glorious recompence which 
attend the giving up ſome private enjoyments, common 
in their kind, and calculated to relieve the tedium and 
the ſorrows of private life, but not adapted to the artifi- 
cial greatneſs of princes, who have ſo large a return of 
ſincere panegyric for a conduct that bears any proportion 
to the elevation of their ſtation, as to give them a ſtimu- 
lus in the article of reputation, which in the fame extent 
can never attend men of inferior rank. How comes it 


then, that fo few princes of all the long liſt who have 
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reigned and tyrannized over mankind, ſhould have been 
inclined to give up ſatisfactions neceſſarily limited by the 
laws of Nature within the bounds of enjoyment which 
lies open-to all men, to advantages peculiarly annexed to 
their ſituation ? | | 

It thus happens, becauſe princes are corrupted by the 
allurements of pleaſure in the earlieſt period of manhood. 
If they were kept from all temptation till the under- 


{tanding-was informed, and the mind had acquired ſuffi- 


_ cient ſtrength to obey its dictates, the incitements to vir- 
tue, which royalty ſets forth, would ſeldom fail of its 
effect. But as I mentioned enthuſiaſm, it will be neceſ- 
fary to obſerve, that the education of princes ſhould in 
ſome reſpe& differ from the education of their ſubjects. 
For let their natural vivacity and ſuſceptibility be ever ſo 
great, you need not fear to drive them into a miſchievous 
enthuſtaſm, becauſe they have ſcope enough for the play 
of their virtues, without injuring their perſonal happi- 
neſs ; only whilſt you endeavour to awaken their feelings 


to objects of public good, let not the virtue of frugality 


be forgotten; let it always be inculcated, that modera- 
tion is the moſt uſeful virtue in a prince; that regal dig- 
nity is not derived from the brilliant appearance which 
enlivens the palace; and that what is called the munifi- 
cence of the ſovereign, is ſquandering the ſubſtance of 
the people entruſted to his care ; the ſpoils of the poor 
and the indigent. In a-word, that every ſhilling beſtowed 
by a monarch on individuals whoſe ſervices and talents 
have not been eminently uſeful to their country, 1s at the 
beſt a baſe abuſe of confidence, unleſs it is taken from 
ſums which might otherwiſe have been expended on per- 
ſonal gratifications. | 
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Influence of Domeſtic and National Education, 


Tur modes of domeſtic education, Hortenſia, as 
practiſed by the moderns, are not calculated to inſtil that 
wiſdom into youth which is neceſſary to guard againſt the 
dangers that ſurround it. In a total ignorance of the na- 
ture of thoſe things which conſtitute the happineſs and 
the miſery of the ſpecies, young perſons are commonly 
initiated into the circles of converſation and the diſſipated 
amuſements of the age, at that period of life when the 
affections of childhood are by repeated impreſſions 
ſtrengthened into paſſions, and when the paſſions of adults 
ſpring up in the mind, | 
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It is now, as Helvetius obſerves, that the youth finds 
himſelf attacked by a greater number of Gallons ; all 
that ſurrounds ſtrikes him, and ſtrikes him forcibly. The 
imagination eaſily faſcinated, both from its natural warmth, 


and the novelty of untried pleaſures ſtamp on the duc- 


tile mind thoſe various propenſities which form its cha- 
racter through life. At this important period of exiſt- 
ence, a public education, if it uniformly tends to inſtil 
the principles of equity and benevolence ; if it uniformly 
tends to refine the mind and encreaſe its ſympathy, will 
undoubtedly correct the intemperance of the groſs and 
the malevolent affections. But though the education of 
the world will neceſſarily give a turn to the paſhons, yet 
It cannot teach the way to moderate and ſubdue them. 
It cannot teach us to be content with thoſe limitations 
within which God has thought proper to confine human 
happineſs ; nor can. it teach us to govern the imagination 
with ſuch judgment as ſhall convert it from a ſource of 
perpetual evil, into a fountain of inexhauſtible good. 

It is indeed ſufficient for the bulk of the people, if 
they are civilized in ſuch a manner as to be innoxious in 
their conduct as citizens. That induſtry, which is ne- 
ceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, will tame the turbulence of 


the imagination, and prevent it from being the ſource of 


miſchief to themſelves or others. But this 1s not the 
caſe with the higher claſs of citizens whoſe circumſtances 
and ſituation give them leiſure, and opportunity, to in- 
dulge all the caprices of fancy. That wiſdom which ac- 
companies knowledge, is neceſſary to the 2 and opu- 
lent to prevent them from falling into thoſe follies which 
blaſt in their bud the faireſt fruits of fortune, and cloud 
the brighteſt proſpects of human felicity. ' 

If the higher claſſes of the people have not wiſdom, 
who will be the framers of thoſe laws which enlighten the 
underſtandings of the citizens in the eſſentials of right 
and wrong ? Where ſhall we find thoſe examples which 
are to direct the ſteps of the ignorant in the paths which 
lead to righteouſneſs? Where that public inſtruction, 
which teaches to the multitude the relative duties of 


life? And where thoſe decent and well regulated cuſ- 
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toms, which forms the difference between civilized and 
uncivilized nations ? Es 

As the ſenſes, Hortenſia, are the only inlets to human 
knowledge, conſequently human knowledge can only be 
gained by experience and obſervation. Men as they 
gained ideas of good and evil, by experience, commu- 
nicated their obſervations to their offspring. Domeſtic 
education therefore, muſt have began with the beginning 
of the life of man; and when the ſpecies formed them- 
ſelves into ſocieties, their ideas were neceſſarily extended 
from the variety of impreſſions and inſtructions which 
they received in ſuch aſſociations. 

With the encreaſe of the ſtock of his ideas, man en- 
creaſed his power of making compariſons, and confe- 
quently enlarged his knowledge of the relation of things. 
Some modes of conduct generally adopted, ſome rules 
and exerciſes fitted to a ſtate of offence and defence, ne- 


ceſſarily belong to all aſſociations. Education then, in a 


ſtate of the rudeſt ſociety, muſt neceſſarily be more com- 


plex and more methodical than education in the natural, 


or more ſolitary ſtate of man; who as he riſes from this 
rude {tate of ſociety, through all the degrees which for 
the difference between the ſavage and the civilized na- 
tions, malt receive impreſſions more numerous; his mo- 
tives for action mult grow more complex; his duties and 
his obligations muſt enlarge; the rules for his conduct 
mult become more nice and various; -his actions be more 
critically obſerved ; his offences more certainly puniſhed ; 
and conſequently his good or ill fate muſt depend on a 


more particular manner on his education, than when in a 
ſtate of nature, or in a ſtate of ſavage ſociety. But 
when the manners of ſociety refine, when ſtandards of 


taſte are eſtabliſhed, when arts are practiſed, when ſci- 
ences are ſtudied, and when laws are numerous; it is 
then that the education of citizens, and more eſpecially 
of the better ſort, becomes a matter of the higheſt im- 
portance and difficulty. | 
The firſt ſtages of the Roman republic preſent us with 
a ſet of military huſbandmen. The fine arts were not 
practiſed among them; the ſciences were not ſtudied ; 
nor 
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nor commerce purſued. In this ſtate of ſociety, man- 
kind exhibit rather a diſguſting than a pleaſing picture. 
The ſimplicity of their manners partakes rather of a ſa- 


vage ruceneſs, than a rational moderation; for the pri- 


vation of thoſe luxuries which equally tend to corrupt 
and improve the mind, allow them no means to acquire 
thoſe graces and virtues which render the ſpecies objects 
of our admiration and eſteem. 5 
But the peculiar ſituation of the Romans, when they 
formed themſelves into a diſtin community, a ſpirit of 
heroiſm in their leaders, the patriotiſm and em of 
ſeveral of their kings, gave a luſtre to theſe —— 
which never was acquired by any people in the ſame ſtate 
of ſociety. The love of glory, and the love of country, 
were paſſions purſued by the firſt Romans, with an en- 


thuſiaſm which tinctured every part of their conduct and 


deportment. They became a nation of heroes; ani- 
mated with theſe exalted affections, their manners were 
both ſimple and dignified. No aſſembly of men ever 
diſplayed ſuch graceful virtues as the Roman ſenate, be- 
tore the Romans were corrupted with power, and by the 
luxuries it procures. They ſtruck the ambaſſadors. of 
Pyrrhus with awe and admiration. They ſuſpended for 
a time the fierce rage of the barbarous Gaul ; and they 
are now held forth by the virtuous literati, as models of 
all that is ſublime in the human character. 

At this period of the commonwealth, the public and 
domeſtic education of the Romans had only two objects 
in view. The one was, that of making illuſtrious citi- 
zens; and the other, of aggrandizing the ſociety at the 
expence of the private intereſts of its members. Ani- 
mated with a warm zeal for the proſperity of the republic, 
they loſt fight of thoſe advantages which men propoſe to 
' themſelves when they unite in ſociety, viz. the acquiring 
and ſecuring by an union of force, every enjoyment 
which is not found at variance with the peace and fecu- 
rity of others. In a wild delirium of exalted paſſion, 
the Romans little attended to the uſeful precepts of phi- 
loſophy ; accordingly their virtues were often at enmity 
with their humanity, and their greatneſs with their 


rational 


. 
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rational happineſs. The fondeft admirers of the ſtern 
Brutus, hardly envy him the glory of an obdurate juſtice, 
which with a ſteadineſs that appeared to border on in- 
ſenſibility, triumphed over the urgent calls of parental 
affection, and thus buried the characters of the man and 
the father, hat of the inflexible judge. We reſpect 
the filial piety of Manlius, much more than that im- 
moveable ſpirit of diſcipline, which, deaf to the mild 
dictates of equity, put a ſudden period to the life of a 
hopeful and a virtuous ſon. And whilſt we admire the 
incorruptible integrity of a Fabricius, we can hardly de- 
termine whether the devotement of a Decius was an a& 
of cool and refolute reaſon, or an act of glorious in- 


ſanity. 


LEI Ta MM 
Athens. 


Ar the time when the Roman republic was yet in its 
infancy, Hortenſia, the Greek ſtates were advanced to 
their higheſt maturity. The arts and ſciences had been 
long tranſplanted from the eaſtern world to the Greek 
ſettlements in Europe. They fixed their principal ſeat 
at Athens; and in this nurſery of the muſes, they ac- 
quired a degree of perfection, which has diſtinguiſhed 
the Athenians before all the civilized nations, either of 
the ancient or modern world. | 

In the democracy of Athens, it was not the capricious 
partiality of a powerful patron, or the proſtitution of parts 
to the intereſted purpoſes of the great, which could raiſe 
either the fortune or the fame of its citizens. The man 
who afpired to the honours of the ſtate, muſt have diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf in the eyes of the people at large for 
the 
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the poſſeſſion of thoſe qualities and virtues which were 


held in general eſteem for their uſe and ornament. He 


mult have acquired ſuch a knowledge in public affairs as 
mould enable him to direct the counſels of the republic 
in all thoſe critical ſituations to which the Greek ſtates 
were expoſed from their internal diviſions, and, from 
their vicinity, to the formidable power of the Perſian 
monarchy. He muſt have had wiſdom to govern, and 
military ſkill arid courage ſufficient to defend his country 
in the moſt perilous dangers. He muſt not only have 
been in the poſſeſlion of theſe qualities, but he muſt have 
been enabled to have acquitted himſelf in the public de- 


bates in ſuch a manner as ſhould at once have captivated 


the ears of his countrymen, and have convinced them 
that his pretenſ ons were well grounded. In ſhort, he 
muſt have appeared to excel all his competitors, as a 
tuteſman, a warrior, and an orator. 

The difficulties which lay in the way of ambition at 
Acheus, the manner in which the public debates were 
caiited on, a perfect equality among the citizens, except 
that pre-eminence which uncommon talents precured to 
the poſſeſſor, could not fail of having a great influence 
on public and domeſtic education. It gave an uſeful ef- 


ſicacy to both; ard though domeſtic education muſt 


have been among the Athenians very complex and dif- 
ficalt, yet it was at an early period of life, when her 
Miltiades, her Cymons, her Ariſtides, her Themiſtocles, 
her Pericles, her Alcibiades, her Demoſthenes *, and 
her Phocions, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the characters 
of ſtateſmen, ſoldiers, and orators.: 

Ihe principal object of the Athenians, in the educa- 
tion of their offspring, was the beſtowing on them ſuch 
talents as were capable of dazzling the eyes of the mul- 


titude. And as the avenues to fame and power were 


ſhut to all thoſe who did not diſtinguiſh themſelves for 
their excellencics in the practice of the fine arts, or by 


We muſt confine the virtuous and brilliant qualities of De- 
rr ollhenes to an ardent love of his country, and to the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed powers of oratory, for he did mot ſhine as a ſoldier. 


ſervices 


* 


which diſguſts the ſober 
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ſervices rendered to their country, patriotiſm was affect- 
ed by every pretender to popularity, and from the effect 
of habit, became a determined principle of action in all 
thoſe whoſe minds were favourable to the cultivation of 
the higher virtues. „ 

The greateſt admirers of the ſine arts, Hortenſia, muſt 
acknowledge, that in Greece, where they were culti- 
vated with the moſt aſſiduous attention, they manifeſted 
an equal tendency to corrupt as to improve the mind. 
The religion of the Greeks was poetical, and evidently 
tended to inflame the paſſions, and vitiate the affections. 
The monſtrous tales of their Gods, ſanctiſied by exam- 
ple every vice to which humanity 1s inclined ; and the 
maſterpieces of art, which were every day diſplayed to 
the admiring eye, raiſed in their beholders an enthuſi- 
aſtic paſſion for the beauty of form. Their wiſeſt men 
ſpeak of the excellency of 233 beauty, in a manner 

entiments of a philoſophic 
mind; and though they have been copied even in their 
weakneſſes by all thoſe who affect an exact imitation of 
the ancients, yet the impartial and reflecting muſt be 
convinced, that the virtue of that | won muſt be in great 
danger who are continually expoſed to the ſtimulating 
incentives of an inflamed imagination. 

Patriotic heroiſm among the Athenians, as in other 
nations, degenerated into a corrupt attention to ſelfiſh 
gratification, when the ſimplicity of their manners gave 
place to a diſſipated luxury. The means which Pericles 
took to preſerve his popularity, ſhew, that this people- 
were already depraved when this artful ſtateſman was ad- 
vanced to the ſirſt command. But when the devotement 
of the public finances to the ſupport of the theatre was 
rigidly adhered to in the utmoſt exigencies of the re- 


public, the Athenians touched at that period of national 


corruption which never fails to bring on the ruin of a 
ſtate. It was now that the animating aloquence of a 
Demoſthenes was heard with admiration, but without 
producing any permanent effect: it was now that the 
ſteady virtue of à Phocion ſerved to illuſtrate the indivi- 
dual witkout preſerving the ſtate : and it was now that 


5 the 
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the Athenian valour, which had proved a bulwark to 
the freedom of Greece, was ſubdued by one of the pet- 
p. ſtates of the confederacy, which had ſuddenly riſen 
rom inſignificancy to power, by the indefatigable efforts 
and military ſkill of an ambitious monarch. It was in 
the very dregs of national depravity, when Socrates at- 
tempted to improve the religion and the morals of the 
Athenians, and endeavoured to convince them, that 
Happineſs is the offspring of wiſdom, not of fortune; 
and that enjoyment lies in the moderation, not in the ex- 
ceſs of indulgence. | GD 

At the period when Socrates delivered his philoſophi- 
cal inſtructions to his countrymen, they had newly re- 
covered a freedom which they were too much depraved 
not to abuſe. The philoſopher was cited before the 
people by the enemies of his virtues, and condemned to 
die on two capital charges. The one, for infidelity to 
the religion of the country; and the other, for attempt- 
ing to corrupt the morals of the people. 

Thoſe higher parts of philoſophy, which inſtruct men 
in all the relative duties of life, which teach them the 
uſe of the various paſſions and affections, the art of mo- 
derating and directing them to the purpoſes of a general 
and private gcod, were little known to the ancients pre- 
vious to the days of Socrates: conſequently, the educa- 
tion of the Greeks, before this period, was very inade- 


quate to the purpoſes of domeſtic virtue, or national 


bappineſs. And even at the time when philoſophy was 
ſyſtematically taught at Athens by Plato, the diſciple of 
Socrates, and his ſucceſſor Ariſtotle, the Greeks do not 
appear to have been much acquainted with thoſe moral 
qualities whicl: form the virtue and the glory of rational 

ents. = | | 

Alexander, the much boaſted diſciple of Ariſtctle, 
confined theſe ſo entirely to the ſucceſs of arms, that, in 
a rage for fame, he filled almoſt every corner of the 
known world with his violencies. Full of the intoxicat- 
ing fumes of a vain glory, he envied his father the repu- 
tation he had acquired for that ſucceſs which laid the 
foundation of his own greatneſs. He put whole ſocieties 


of 
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of men to death for having the inſolence to defend them- 
ſelves againſt his arms. In his anger, he ſpared neither 
bu the faithfulleſt of his friends, nor the moſt intimate of his 

1 companions ; and, in the uproar of a wild debauch, at 

the motion of an infamous proſtitute, he ſer on fire, with 

4 his own hands, and burnt. to aſhes, the city of Perſe- 

by polis, which was without a parallel for its magnitude 

1 and beauty. 


= LETTER IM 
8 arts. 


Tue Spartan republic, Hortenſia, differed widely in 
its form from the Athenian. It was governed by two 
perpetual magiſtrates, with the title of kings; but their 

power was confined within ſuch ſtrict limits, as to pre- 

ſerve to the citizens every eſſential of freedom. The 

Athenians were at once warriors, huſbandmen, artiſts, 

and merchants; but no Spartan citizen was allowed to 


|. follow any other profeſſion, but that of arms, Devoted 
1 to the defence and aggrandizement of their country, 
F the Spartans ſubmitted to a diurnal diſcipline, more rigid 


and ſevere than was exacted in the actual ſervice of the 

field. Nor were theſe the only particularities which diſ- 

tinguiſhed the Spartans from the reſt of mankind ; their 
food was ſimple, they ate in common; they deſpiſed the 
flowers of oratory ; their ſpeech was brief, but nervous; 
3 _ they were denied the uſe both of gold and of 
$ ©. WILVET, 
A The virtues of an heroic patriotiſm, a ſelf denying 
9 moderation, and an unconquerable patience in enduring 
Y fatigue, has ſignalized the Spartans among all nations in 


the ancient and modern world. It preſerved to them for 
f the 
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the ſpace of many years, the firſt rank among the Greek 
ſtates. It gave them the lead in all matters which re- 
ſpected the united intereſts of the confederacy: It pre- 
ſerved Greece from the power of Xerxes, by a timely 
interruption to an army, which, from its numbers and 
the unprepared ſtate of the country, muſt otherwiſe have 
been invincible; and under the auſpices of Ageſilaus, 
it was on the point of effecting with a handful of Spar- 
tans the conqueſt of the Eaſt. Spartan heroiſm can ne- 
ver be forgotten whilſt the plains of Thermopyle have a 
real being, or exiſt in the memory of man, 
On the union of forces to repel the common enemy, 


the Athenians exerted themſelves with ſuch energy, and 


ſuch ſucceſs, that they became the rivals of Sparta both 
in fame and power. This Jaid the foundation of that 
jealouſy and diſcord between the two ſtates, which was 
followed with an inteſtine war among the whole confede- 
racy; and this, with ſuch perpetual diviſions in the 
common intereſts, as at length terminated in the ruin 
and ſubjection of all Greece, Helvetius very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that the fatal jealouſy that ſubſiſted between the 
republics of Sparta and Athens, would have produced 
nothing more than a noble emulation, if the two ſtates 
had been governed by the ſame laws; if the limits of 
their territories had been fixed by immutable bounds; 
or if they had been able to extend them without arming 
all the other republics againſt them; and laſtly, if they 
had known no other riches than the iron money of Ly- 

curgus. | 
Perſia beheld with pleaſure thoſe internal feuds which 
weakened a power that had proved too ſtrong for her 
innumerable hoſts; and which threatened a ſevere reta- 
liation for the injurics and inſults it had received in the 
invaſion of Xerxes. Her policy directed her to tender 
her ſervices to both the rivals, and to preſerve the ba- 
lance of ſtrength in ſuch a manner as ſhould protract 
the war. The advantages gained by Athens from her 
ſaperior opulence, made Sparta feel forcibly the want of 
money. Perſia offered, and they accepted, the fatal 
preſent. From this period the laws and manners of the 
Spartans 


. 
N 
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Spartans — changed, the wiſe inſtitutions of Ly- 


curgus were neglected; and Sparta, no longer invinci- 
ble from its courage and its diſcipline, ſnared the com- 
mon fate of Greece in its ſubjection to the Roman 
power. | | 
Unfortunately for the virtue of mankind, the ſelf 


_ denying dictates of equity a with that mo- 


deration in regard to ſelf intereſt which the principles 
of a general benevolence inſpire, have been little con- 
ſidered in the Jaws and manners of any human ſociety. 

The Spartans, who, in one favourable point of view, 
appear with a Juſtre ſuperior to all other nations, will 


not bear the nice inſpection of a critic in morals. Their 


little regard for money, made them very looſe in their 
principles on the ſubje& of property. And though the 
dignity of their minds led them to regard the bleſſings 
of freedom as the moſt valuable gift of humanity; yet 
they-treated their unfortunate ſlaves with an equal de- 
gree of cruelty, to that which the negro race at pre- 
ſent experiences in the European ſettlements in the 
Weſt-Indies. Theſe imperfections in Spartan conduct, 
ſnew, that though the inſtitutions of Lycurgus were well 
adapted to the ee of patriotic and military virtue; 
E. as they did not enforce on the citizens the benevo- 
ent duties of life, they were not the moſt perfect poſ- 
ſible ſyſtems of public and private education. 


L-E TT ER - I 


Rome. 


WIILSr the valour of the Romans was employed 
in the defence of their country, Hortenſia, and in the 


ſubjugating 
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fubjugating thoſe Italian ſtates which from motives of 
envy and jealouſy had haraſſed them with continual acts 
of hoſtility, they were as much diſtinguiſhed for the up- 
rightneſs and wiſdom of their counſels, as they were for 
the ſobriety and dignity of their manners. In their 
quarrels with the neighbouring powers they were ſeldom 
guilty of the firſt offence ; and their e were ne- 
ver followed with the deſtruction or the flavery of their 

enemies. On the contrary, they enlarged their powers 
and conſequence by granting the rights of Roman citi- 
Zens to every ſtate who had not diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its 
enmity to their intereſts. 

By this liberal plan of policy, by a candid attention to 
the intereſts of her allies, and by a ſtrict adherence to 
the articles of her treaties, Rome, for the ſpace of five 
hundred years, preſerved an unrivalled reputation in 
the weſtern world, And whilſt ſhe gradually advanced 
to a power which was one day to ſubdue the liberties of 
mankind, her friendſhip and her patronage were earneſt- 
ly ſolicited both as an arbitrator to ſettle differences, and 
as an effectual ſuccourer of the weak and the oppreſſed, 

The Carthagenian republic, which had long flouriſhed 
as a powerful maritime and commercial ſtate, beheld 
with a jealous eye the growing vigor of the Roman 
commonwealth. Three Reveal wars were waged be- ' 
tween the rival ſtates, in which great courage was diſ- 
played on both fides, but terminated in the total de- 
ſtruction of Carthage. This placed the Romans in a 
ſituation of becoming maſters of the world; and feduced 
them from that moderation and humanity for which they 
had been hitherto ſignalized. 

The reduction and ſubjection of the Greek ſtates 
completed the corruption and depravity of Roman man- 
ners, Before this period, the love of glory was the 
only ambition which had animated a Roman ſoul ; for 
the Romans were happily without that ſtimulus to a co- 
vetous appetite which a taſte for the arts too often pro- 
duces. Nor did the poſſeſſion of riches reflect any luſtre 
on the owner. When poverty was found in thoſe fami- 


lies who had ſerved the firſt offices of the ſtate, it con- 
veyed 
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veyed to the public the idea of an incorruptible integrity, 
and it found every mark of reſpect which a grateful peo- 
le can beſtow. * What uſe can I make of your pre- 
Fanta,” ſays Fabricius to Pyrrhus, when this Prince at- 
tempted to corrupt his integrity, my poverty does not 
prevent me from meeting at Rome with every mark of 
the moſt flattering attention.” It is told among the 
anecdotes which relate to the contempt of the Romans 
for the beauties of art, that in the plunder of a Greek 
town, a ſoldier laid hold of a painting of one of the firſt 
maſters, and converted it into a cheſs board, This pro- 
fanation was made the ſubject of a ſerious complaint by 
the inhabitants. Do not trouble yourſelves,” ſays 
the conſul, with a ſimplicity which ſtruck the Plaintiffs ; 
with aſtoniſhment, ** if the ſoldier has ſpoilt your pic- 
ture, we will get another painted for you.” | 
It was not long after the reduction of Greece, that the 
Romans continued in their inſenſibility for the captivating 
charms of art. The diſplay of the Grecias ſpoils in the 
triumph of Paulus Emilius, made a new and a ſtriking 
impreſhon on their minds, and the intercourſe which 
now took place between the conquerors and the con- 
quered, opened new ſources of deſire, and new views of 
good to the Romans. They had Greek maſters, and 
Greek tutors. They ſtudied the ſciences, grew con- 
noiſſeurs in the arts, and commenced philoſophers, 
ſophiſts, and critics in taſte. That noble ſimplicity 
of manners, that incorruptible integrity in office, that 
determined patriotiſm for which they were once cele- 
brated, no longer formed the national characteriſtic of 
the Roman people. It was now that an elegantly chaſed 
filver vaſe could excite a Roman pro-conſul to the moſt 
flagitious acts of tyranny and violence. It was now that 
the provinces, reduced to beggary by the rapacity of their 
governors, groaned under the yoke of a power which 
they had once looked up to for protection. It was now 
that the gold of a Jugurtha could tempt a venal ſenate to 
wink at the moſt profligate heights of N and op- 
preſſion. It was now that. poverty was . deſpiſed, and 


that wealth, though united tv diſhoneſty, was courted. 
| It 
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It was now that factions were formed, that votes were 
| fold to the beſt bidder, and that men were no longer 
called to an account for their peculations on the people. 

This entire change of manners and ſentiments in the 
Roman people, ugg as entire a change in their 
public and domeſtic education. In the firſt, the infec- 
tion of example, the communication of depraved op1- 
nions, and the encouragement given to ſucceſsful vice, 
could not fail of ſtimulating the paſſions in its ſervice, 

In the ſecond, the precepts of a philoſophic tutor de- 
livered in the ſchools, could not act as a counterbalance 
to the weight of parental influence, the contagion of ex- 
ample, and thoſe various modes which are employed by 
corrupt perſons to deprave the native ſimplicity and ho- 
neſty of their offspring. But in the moſt corrupt ſo- 
cieties, there will always be found ſome perſons who, 
from a ſingularity in their ſituation, temper, and educa- 
tion, differ in every reſpect from the common herd. 
'The precepts of hifofophy moderated the ambition of 
Cicero, and adored him almoſt as diſtinguiſhed for his 
virtues as his genius. And the ſimplicity and virtue of 
ancient manners united to the graces of learning, ſhone 
conſpicuous in the character of Cato. But Rome in 
theſe degenerate days, gave birth to no other citizen 
equal in merit to her Cato. Her ſons were in general] of 
the moſt profligate kind; her Catilines, her Clodius's, 
her Antony's, and her Cæſars, filled her city with their 
enormities, and at length ſubdued her liberties, and 
turned her mighty empire of freedom into an abſolute 
deſpotiſm. 5 


„ 
Obſervations on the Slate of the Romans after the & ubverfion 


of the Commonwealth. 


Ink astun equality of man, Hortenſia, is a truth 
which forces itſelf on candid attention, and diſpels from 
| the 
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the reluctant mind thoſe prejudices, which natural proſ- 
perity, or individual greatneſs, engrafts on human ſel- 
Ehnefs. We are fond of availing ourſelves of ſituation, 
and of making compariſons which gratify our pride and 
conceit. Perſons even of deep reflection have pretended 
to diſcover an apparent difference in the mona 
of the inhabitants of the eaſt and the north, and have 
given to the effect of climate thoſe virtues which alone 
depend on moral cauſes. Others, wich an audacity 
more blameable, have dared to tax the Deity with par- 
tiality. They give to their own colour only, the quality 
of external beauty; and they perſuade themſelves, that 
the ſwarthy inhabitants of India and Africa, are a degree 
below them in the ſcale of intelligent Nature. | 

It is true, that moſt” of the European ſtates have at 
this day an apparent ſuperiority in government, 1n arts, 
and in arms, to the inhabitants of Ana and Africa. But 

if we reflect on the riſe and fall of nations, we ſhall find, 
that accident alone, without the aſſiſtance of internal ex- 
cellence, has produced this ſuperiority, and that it has 
appeared and diſappeared in the ſame ſociety, as accident 
was favourable or unfavourable to its exiſtence. _ 

It is to the inhabitants of Aſia that we owe the rudi- 
ments both of the ſciences and the arts; and the ſavage 
barbariſm which is now diſplayed on the ſultry ſhores of 
Africa, has at ſome period or another been exceeded in 
every country of Europe. — 
The Romans themſelves, Hortenſia, are an incon- 

teſtable example of the effect of accident, ſituation, and 
government, on national character and proſperity. In 
the- hiſtory of this wonderful people we behold the ex- 
tremes of virtue and vice, of greatneſs and meanneſs, of 
felicity and wretchedneſs, predominant according to the 
ſituation into which they were- carried by the courſe of 
things, Cincinnatus returning from conqueſt and ſove- 
reign rule to cultivate his little farm with his own hands, 
preſents to the mind the ſublimeſt image of national 
character that human ſociety can afford. 

If you are amuſed with moral contraſts, Hortenſia, 
compare the conduct of the conſul Curius and that of 


Caius 
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Caius Cæſar, under the obligation of ſimilar trufts, 
The one, on being atraigned for diverting to his private 
uſe the ſpoils of the enemy, ſubſtantially proved, that 
out of an immenſe treaſure he had only detained a ſmall 
wooden veſſel, which he intended for the purpoſes of 

private devotion. The other, r mes rom Gallic - 
| Foils a treaſure fufficient to repair his ruined fortune, 
and to bribe over half his countrymen to his intereſt. 
Yer in the faireſt days of Rome, the integrity of Curius 
was not more perſonally ſingular, than in its declenſion 
from virtue was the corruption of Cæſar. The Romans 
of Cæſar's days were derived from the ſame ſtock as 
were the Cincinnati; and if we may believe the tale of 
hiſtory, the ſtock which produced this race of demi- 
gods, were a handful of deſperate adventurers, who had 
a ſettlement to ſeek, and who procured one by ſeizing 
8 decupying a {mall ſpot of unappropriated land in 

taly. 

Whit then, will you fay, were thoſe __— cauſes 
which, under the direction of Providence, laid the foun- 
dation of Roman greatneſs, and continued to operate 
with ſuch an unexampled ſucceſs? Thoſe important 
cauſes, Hortenſia, were all compriſed in the warlike 
abilities of the firſt kings of Rome; in the well-timed 
prediction of the future greatneſs of the city; and in the 
 philoſophic virtues and legiſlative abilities of Numa Pom- 
pilius. It was the Jaws, the example, the precepts, and 
the active wiſdom of this great man, which gave to Ro- 
man manners and cuſtoms a ſuperiority over all the 
Mates of Italy. | 

It has been already ſhewn in a preceding letter, that 
Rome owed the firſt ſteps of her aggrandizement, more 
to the rectitude of her counſels than to the proweſs of 
her arms. This aggrandizement however, by intro- |: 
ducing an alteration in the ſtate of things, introduced a 
change in the national character of the e Iiir 
public counſels were corrupted by the luſt of conqueſt; 
and their private manners, by the poſſeſſion of riches and 
power. e ſpoils of conquered nations flowed in with 
a full tide on the commonwealth, and offered to RW. 

uals 
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duals the moſt inviting opportunities for rapacity and 
plunder. The abuſe-of er and — bareead by 


the Romans to its higheſt exceſs. Their ſlaves were in- 


numetable; and they were treated with a cruel indignity. 
Their public ſhows, both from their expenſive magnih- 


cence, and the nature of the exhibition, were adapted 
both to debauch their taſte, and to render them callous 


to the feelings of humanity. The ſimplicity and fruga- 
lity of primitive times were turned to every mode of 
luxry which invention could furniſh, either to delight the 


ſenſe, to ſoothe the caprice of taſte, or gratify the pride 


of wealth. Poverty was no longer honourable ; it was 
treated with ſcorn and infult. Moderation in the enjoy- 

ments of appetite, gave way to the moſt vicious excels ; 
and when the Neale of the laſt triumvirate had 
carried off all the leaders of the patriot band, there 
hardly remained a veſtige either of public or private vir- 


rue in the whole empire. 


From the imperfection of our nature, our virtues have 


their neceſſary limits. The down-hill road of vice arid 


depravity preſents a free and uninterrupted courſe. The 
Romans, in the days of Auguſtus, when compared to 
the ſame people in the days of Cincinnatus, will fill a 
virtuous mind with diſguſt and contempt. Yet when we 
look forward from this ſtage of their corruption, to the 
period when Chriſtianity gained a legal eſtabliſhment un- 
der Conſtantine, we ſhall find that the manners of the 
Auguſtan age were pure, in compariſon with the ſuc- 


ceeding periods of the empire. With a well acted hy- 


pocrify, Auguſtus endeavoured to colour his treſpaſſes 
againſt decency and public opinion, and to provide for 
his reputation, by making an edict againſt lampoons and 
fatires. At this period, Cornelius Siſenna was Teproached - 
in full ſenate with the licentious conduct of his wife; 
but theſe lingering remains of old prejudices did not lorig 
continue to alarm or moleſt imperial voluptuouſneſs ; and 
thofe vices, which in the decline of the commonwealth 
could be attacked by the nice and delicate ſatire of Ho- 


race, grew to a height under the emperors, that modern 


language cannot deſcribe. In ſhort, Hortenſia, the groſs 
| ” luxury 
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luxury of the Romans under a Nero, an Heliogabulus, 
and other ſovereigns of ſimilar character, is neither fit for 
me to particularize, nor 72 to read. Nor can I give you 
a more adequate idea of it, than "ou will receive from 

the following deſcription of the cleareſt and moſt lively 
| hiſtorian that modern times has produced : *©* Confining 
_ ourſelves to the public ſcenes diſplayed before the Roman 
people, (ſays Mr. Gibbon) and atteſted by grave and con- 
temporary hiſtorians, their inexpreſſible infamy ſurpaſſes 
that of any other age or country. The luxurics of an 


eaſtern monarch are ſecluded from the eye of curioſity by 


the walls of a ſeraglio. The ſentiments of honour and 
gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleaſure, a re- 
gard to decency, and a reſpect for the public opinion into 
the modern courts of Europe; but the corrupt and opu- 

lent nobles of Rome, gratified every vice that could be 


collected from the mighty conflux of nations and man- 


ners. Secure of impunity, careleſs of cenſure, they 
lived without reſtraint in the patient and humble ſociety 
of their ſlayes and paraſites. The emperor, in his turn, 
viewing every rark of his ſubjects with the ſame con- 
temptuous -indifference, aſſerted without controul his ſo- 
vereign privilege of taſte and Juxury. 
Enjoyment, whilſt it relaxes the powers of the 
mind, is ſuppoſed to ſoften the aſperities of temper ; and 
that in proportion as men become luxurious, they become 
tractable and open to the impreſſions of the ſofter paſſions. 
That point of moral depravity then, which unites the 
pighell exceſs of ſelf indulgence with a complacency for 
the miſery of others, can never be deſcribed without 
raiſing ſentiments of indignant horror; yet ſuch is the 
„ > RIM of Roman manners, even at ſo early a pe- 
riod of deſpotiſm, as the reign of Nero. This frantic 
tyrant found it convenient for his reputation to lay the fire 
of Rome on the Chriſtians*, who, from the novelty of 


3 Mr. Gibbon is in no doubt whether theſe Galileans, as Ta- 


_ citus terms them, were Chriſtians, who in the beginning were 


_ diſtinguiſhed by that title, or ſome frantic zealots who followed 
the ſtandard of Judas the Gaulonite, who had raited arms againſt 
the Roman power. | 
their 
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their doctrines, and their oppoſition to paganiſm, were 


always obnoxious to popular clamour. A feſtival of the 


moſt extraordinary kind was prepared to reinſtate the em- 


peror in the good graces of his ſubjects. The gardens 


of Nero were decorated in the moſt ſumptuous manner; 
booths were erected, where perſons of all ranks were 
regaled with the moſt 0 wine and viands; and 
where every kind of debauchery was purſued without 
diſturbance or moleſtation. A horſe race, which was 
honoured with the preſence of the emperor, who mingled 
with the populace in the dreſs and attitude of a charioteer, 
had a place in the innoxious part of the ſpectacle. But 
what will you ſay, Hortenſia, to the exhibition of Chriſ- 
tians nailed to croſſes; of others ſown up in the ſkins of 
wild beaſts, and thus expoſed to the fury of dogs; of 
others again, ſmeared over with combuſtible materials, 
ſet aloft on pillars, and made to ſerve as torches to illu- 
minate the darkneſs of the night. 

The faithful hiſtorian who relates theſe ſufferings of 
the Chriſtians, ſays, that their agonies were embittered 
with the ſcorn and deriſion of the ſpectators; but there 
wants not this addition to the picture, to complete either 
the horror of the ſcene, or the ſtrength of your ſenti- 
ments, which I dare ſay are replete with a ſcorn and in- 
dignation equal to what the good Pompilius would have 
felt, could he have foreſeen the infamy of that day. 


LET TEM Wh 


Cauſes which may have hitherto prevented Chriſtianity 
from having its full Effet on the Manners of Society. 


Ix the foregoing letters which I have written to you, 
Hortenſia, I have noticed ſome of thoſe leading cuſtoms 
in the republics of Sparta, Athens, and Rome, which 
ſtamped a national character on their citizens, and gave 
them a relative excellence over other ſocieties, 
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Roman fortitude, patriotiſm, and ſimplicity, are vir- 
tues which have been but faintly copied by men bred. un- 
der the light of goſpel morality; and the Chriſtian world 
would ſuffer much in a compariſon with the Romans of 
the firſt four centuries after the building of the imperial 
eit | | | 

o account for ſo ſtrange a phenomenon, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to recal to our obſervation, that the period when 
the doctrine of Chriſtianity was firſt ee among 
men, though aptly fitted for the purpoſe of its extenſion, 
was very unfavourable to the purity of its votaries. The 
birth of the Meſſiah was in the very commencement of 
Roman ſlavery, when the Romans had Joſt every primi- 
rive virtue both political and moral; and when Chriſ- 
tianity became the eſtabliſhed religion of the empire, the 
declenſion of Roman manners had touched the loweſt 
point of moral depravity. Venality, inſolence, ſervility, 
were vices that grew out of the * forms of the govern- 
ment, corrupted every part of ſociety, and took deep 
root. Whilſt Rome continued under the form of a re- 
public, her citizens contenting themſelves with ſubſtan- 
tial power, had left to the vanity of eaſtern ſlaves and 
deſpots, the forms of oſtentatious greatneſs, and pre- 
ſerved to the very extinction of their liberty, a ſimplicity 
of manners well adapted to the practice of the Chriſtian 
virtues. But when, for the diſtinction of perſonal merit 
and influence, an artificial ſubordination adapted to the 
ſupport of family deſpotiſm was eſtabliſned; when thoſe 
plain epithets which had been uſed to the greateſt of the 
human race, became only the appellations annexed to 
vulgar life; when a menial office about the perſon of the 
prince exalted the citizen in the ſeale of rank above thoſe 
who bore the firſt civil offices in the empire; when the 
fantaſtic titles of your honor, your excellency, your 
eminence, your illuſtrious highneſs,” &c. &c. were 
conſidered as rewards for 2 ſervice; it was then 
that the empire of corruption muſt have been univerſal, 


and muſt have ſtifled in the hearts of men thoſe ſenti- 
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ments of humanity and genuine integrity which had been 
acquired by the graces of the goſpel. 5 
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When that perſecution was withdrawn, which helped 


to curb the intemperance of the paſſions; when the, epiſ- 
copal order was freely admitted ta the converſation of 
the ſovereign, and made part of the corrupt court at 


Conſtantinople; when, to uſe the expreſſion of an ele- 
gant writer, the Chriſtians were advanced to thoſe ſitua- 
tions from which. virtue either retires or is ſubdued, they 
began to doubt its neceſſary efficacy, and found it no 
gifcult taſk to perſuade themſelves, that the ceremonies 
of religion were a convenient ſuccedaneum for practical 
goodneſs, and that a ſaving faith was not altogether in- 
compatible with a life of ſin. 


Where the Barbarians had rendered themſelves the 


maſters of the Roman empife, they univerſally adopted 
the religion, the laws, and the cuſtoms of the conquered. 


Thus the morals of the Chriſtians were not mended by 
their misfortunes. Some vices peculiar to a ſtate of bar- 


bariſm were added to the catalogue of Roman enormities 
every thing miſchievous in the policy of Conſtantine and 
his ſucceſſors was engrafted in the Gothic conſtitutions, 
Europe is to this day ſwayed by the principles of their 
government; and all our prejudices, manners, and ce- 
remonies, owe their origin to the ſame corrupt ſource. 
Much has been ſaid of the progreſs of modern civili- 
Zation, but it certainly has ſo little tended to bring us 
back to claſſic ſimplicity, that we are every day departing 
more and more from it; and vanity, with the extenſion 
of our ideas on the article of luxury, bids fair to extin- 
guiſh ſome of the molt uſeful of the moral virtues out of 
the human character. >: 
It muſt be owned, that experimental philoſophy has 


produced many diſcoveries in this age, which has greatly 


_ encreaſed the limits of human enjoyment, And if our 


(2) 


improvements in the uſeful arts of life were properly 
adapted to the improvement of human ſenument, many 
of thoſe vices which deform the preſent age might be re- 
formed; for it is certain, that mind in man is ſo inti- 
mately connected with ſenſe, that it is impoſſible to mor- 
tify.the one without impoveriſhing the other. The man- 


ners of that people will be barbarous whoſe cuſtoms are 
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groſs; and virtue, by a wiſe diſpoſition of things, will 
be found to be in union with a reaſonable enjoyment. 
That human ſentiment is yet in a low and barbarous ſtate, 


the abuſe of power which the brute creation ſuffer from 


our hands, bears a melancholy teſtimony. I mention 
this as a notorious inſtance of the ſtate of modern bar- 
bariſm, becauſe the cruelties committed on brutes are un- 
rovoked. But even the wanton manner in which we 
{pill the blood of our offending citizens, gives a dark 
complexion to the character of the times; and if after 
ages ſhould produce ſocieties refined to an exalted pitch 
of humanity, with what ſurprize and deteſtation will 
they regard their anceſtors of the eighteenth century ! 
As — good men have, notwithſtanding eſo un- 
toward appearances, promiſed to themſelves a return of 
the golden age, as depictured by the poets, it may not, 
Hortenſia, be an unentertaining ſpeculation, to examine 
the utility of ſuch means as ſhall appear to us the moſt 
likely to conduce to the higheſt degree, and the moſt 
univerſal extent of poſſible good. 


LETTER 


Duty: Governments towards Producing a general Civi- 
lizaticn. | 


Brroxe we enter into the examination of ſuch 
means, Hortenſia, as ſhall appear to us the moſt likely 
to conduce to the higheſt degree, and the moſt univerſal 


extent of poſſible good, we muſt enquire into the nature 


of thoſe high and important obligations which, in the 
reaſon of things, muſt be annexed to the office of go- 
vernment. 

What may be the nature and extent of thoſe duties of 
government which, on a principle of equity, ſubjects 
have a right to demand for all the ſplendid gifts they be- 
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ſtow on their governors, is a queſtion which ſo nearly 
concerns the intereſts of man, that it becomes a matter 
of wonder the accuracy of their reaſoning ſhould not, in 
this point, have produced an uniformity of opinion. But 
important as 1s this ſubject, there is no ſpeculatioa on 
which a greater variety of opinions have been formed, on 
which the prejudices of the ipecies have been more at 
war with their intereſts, or on which the feebleneſs or 


the inactivity of the reaſoning powers have been more ex- 


poſed, or which more proves man to be the ſlave of cuſ- 
tom and of precept. „ 5 | 
It is well known, that a great part of the ancient, and 
even of the modern world, have made a deity of their 
government, in whoſe high-prerogatives they have buried 
all their vatural rights. The monſtrous faith of millions 
made for one, has been at different times adopted by the 
greater part of civilized ſocieties; and even thoſze en- 
lightened nations who have been the moſt famed for 
aſſerting and defending their liberties, ran into another 
ſpecies of idolatry, which is almoit as much at war with 
the happineſs of individuals. Initead of making a deity 
of the government, they made a deity of the ſociety in 
its aggregate capacity; and to the real or imagined inte- 
reſts of this idol, they ſacrificed the deareſt intereſts of 


| thoſe individuals who formed the aggregate. Thus they 


reverſed a very plain and reaſonable propoſition Society 
with them was not formed for the happineſs of its citizens, 
but the life and happineſs of every citizen was to be de- 
voted to the glory and welfare of the ſociety. = 
When the happineſs of an individual is properly con- 
ſidered, his intereſt will be found ſo intimately connected 
with the intereſts of the ſociety of which he is a mem- 
ber, that he cannot act in conformity to the one, without 
having a proper conſideration for tne other, But reafon 
will revolt againſt a ſervice for which it fads no adequate 
return; and when we admire the virtu2 of the ancients, 
we admire only that inflexible cont Which carried 


them to ſacrifice every perſonal intgrett to principle. 


The moderns are grown fo lax io their derotions to 
the ſhrine of patriotiſm, as to bury in he ruins of public 
virtue all good faith and common honetty ; a depravity in 
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manners, Which too plainly manifeſts that the change of 
conduct proceeds from the total want of principle, rather 
than from the having formed juſt ones. We have indecd 
made no accurate definitions either on the duties of go- 
vernment, or on the duties of a good citizen; and in- 
dividuals, from the prevalent power of cuſtom and pre- 
cept, are content with privations which have no founda- 
tion in the common good, 

Man is ever apt to run into extremes; no ſooner do 
we diſcard one groſs error, than we deviate into another 
of an oppoſite nature. It is ſaid, that truth is always to 
be found in the mean; if ſo, thoſe mult differ widely 
from her, who, to avoid the evil of ſuch a power as 1s 
claimed by deipots, of interfering with all private as well 
as public concerns, aſſert, that the true and only office 
of government, is to act the part of a good conſtable in 
preſerving the public peace. | 

Thus, according to the opinion of the moſt liberal of 
the moderns, governors have little elſe to do but to ear 


and drink, and to er:joy all the various emoluments an- 


nexed to the diadem and the purple, without diſturbir 
their repoſe by tulalling any of thoſe parental duties which 
ſubjects, in their political connexion, have a much greater 
right to expect from their ſovereign, than children have 
to expect from their natural parent; for where much is 
ven, much may with jullice be required. 
he marquis of Beccaria, in his excellent treatiſe on 
crimes and puniſiments afterts, that government has no 
right to purith delincuency in its ſubjects, without having 


reviouſly taken c:re to jnſtruct them in the knowledge of 


the laws, and ef thoſe duties in public and private lite 
which are agreeable to the dictates of moral rectitude. 
his obſervation coincicves with that ſtrain of benevo- 
tence which runs through the whole of this excellent 
treatiſe, For net to dwell on the high injuſtice of 
aſſuming the powzr of puniſhment, without fulfilling the 
duties of „ it muſt be obvious to enlightened 
reaſon, that the ſubhime office of government conſiſts in 
limiting as far as the nature of things will allow, the 


bour.ds of evil, and extending the bounds of good. 


And thus much may be ſaid, that whateyer be the far- 
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guine expectations formed from ſome uſeful diſcoveries 
made in the ſcience of phyſics, the conveniences and the 
happineſs enjoyed by the generality of the world, will 
continue to be very moderate, unleſs the united force 
of ſociety is ſteadily uſed to carry on the glorious work of 
improvement. | 

he education of the people, in the moſt extenſive 
ſenſe of this word, may be ſaid to comprehend the moſt 
important duties of government. For as the education 
of individuals is for ever going on, and conſiſts of all 
the impreſſtons received through the organs of ſenſe, from 
the hour of birth to the hour of death ; public education, 
if well adapted to the improvement of man, muſt com- 
prehend good Jaws, good examples, good cuſtoms, a 
proper uſe of the arts, and wiſe inſtructions conveyed to 
the mind, by the means of language, in the way of 
ſpeech and writing, 


LETTER: Vu. 


Sympatay—Fguii $7 


I: we trace, Hortenſia, the origin of thoſe virtues. in 
man, which render him fit for the benign offices of life, 
we ſhall find that they all center in ſympathy. For had 
the mind of man been totally diveſted of this affection, 
it would not in all probability have ever attained any ideas 
of equity. Yes, it was the movements of {ympathy 
which firſt inclined man to a forbearance of his own gra- 


| rifications, in reſpect to the feelings of his fellow crea- 


tures ; and his reaſon ſoon approved the dictates of his 
inclination. A ſtrict adherence to the principles of equity, 
may be faid to include the perfection of moral rectitude. 
This being granted, all human virtue will be found to 
proceed from equity; confequently, if the principle of 
equity itlelf owes its ſource in the human mind to the 
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feelings of ſympathy, all human virtue muſt derive its 
ſource from this uſeful affeQion. | 
When this benign affection holds a ſuperiority in the 
mind to other affections, inclination will lead to the per- 
formance of the duties of humanity. But in thoſe in- 
ſenſible winds where this affection is originally weak, or 
where it is extinguiſhed by the exceſs of hoſtile paſſions, 
equity, unſupported by benevolence, has either no place 
in the mind, or through the cold precept of tuition, bears 
a feeble ſway. | | 
We have reaſon to believe that all the paſſions which 
belong to humanity lie latent in every mind; but we find 
by experience that they continue inactive till put in mo- 
tion by the influence of ſome correſponding impreſſion ; 
and that their growth and prevalence in a great meaſure 
depends on the repetition of thoſe impreſhons which are 
in their nature adapted to affect them. Thus it will ap- 


pear, that where we have power to direct the courſe of 


impreſhon, we have power to command the ſtate of the 
paſſions ; and as Jaws, example, propa, and cuſtom, 
are the prime ſources of all our impreſſions, it muſt be 
greatly in the power of government to effect, by a proper 
uſe of theſe ſources, that improvement on which true ci- 
vilization depends. | 

It is known, that the power of cuſtom over the mind 
ariſes from ſuch a repetition of the ſame impreſhon, as acts 
to the weakening or deſtroying the force of every im- 
preſſion of a contrary tendency. Could we therefore, 
by the ſpirit of our laws, exclude from ſociety the ope- 
raticn of every impreſſion which partook of the ſmalleſt 


tincture of crunchy, and did we encourage the operation 


of every impremon which had a benevolent tendency, it 
appears provable, that we ſhould exalt the ſympathizing 
feeling to a degree which might act more forcibly than 
the coercion of rigorous Jaws—to the reſtraining all acts 
of violence, and conſequently all acts which militate 
againſt the public peace. 

For example, were government to act on ſo liberal a 
ſentiment of benevolence, as to take under the protection 
of law the happineis of the brute ſpecies, ſo far as to 
puniſh in offenders that rigorous, that barbarous treat- 
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ment they meet with in the courſe of their uſeful ſervices, 
would it not tend to encreaſe ſympathy ? would it not 
highly enlarge our notions of equity, by pointing out to 
public obſervation this moral truth, that tenderneſs is due 
to thoſe creatures, without whoſe daily labour ſociety 
would be bereaved of every enjoyment which renders. 
exiſtence comfortable?  _ - DES 

When a large and gentle bullock, ſays Mandeville, 
after having reſiſted a ten times greater force of blows 
than would have killed his murderer, falls ſtunned at laſt, 
and his armed head is faſtened to the ground with cords, 
as ſoon as the wide wound is made, and the jugulars are 
cut aſunder, what mortal can, without compaſſion, hear 
the painful bellowings intercepted by his blood, the bitter 
ſighs that bear the ſharpneſs of his anguiſh, and the deep 
ſounding groans with loud anxiety fetched from the bot- 
tom of his ſtrong and palpitating heart; or ſee the 
trembling and violent eonvulſions of his limbs, the reek- 


ing gore ſtreaming from his wounds, and his ſtruggling 


O 


gaſps, and laſt efforts for life, the certain ſigus of his ap- 
proaching fate. == ent 
Mandeville is miſtaken ; fo forcible is the power of 
habit, that theſe dreadful fights are daily ſeen without 
exciting horror, or one ſoft tear or {igh of ſympathy ; 
and conſequently, habits ſuch as thele, mult tend to 
weaken and even to deſtroy this heavenly quality. Oh! 
then let all ſlaughter houſes be treated as nuiſances; let 
them be ſequeſtered from the haunts of men; let pre- 
miums be given to thoſe who can find out the leaft pain- 
ful manner of taking away the lives of thofe animals 
which are neceſſary for ſuſtenance ; let every other man- 
ner of depriving them of life be forbidden, under ſevere 
penalties; let the privation ot life, by way of ſport and 
amuſement, be diſcouraged by example and precept ; and 
it is more than probable, that ſuch a ſpirit of benevolence 
will be diffuſed over the minds of the public, as may tend 
to the general practice of thoſe virtues which reaſon ap- 
proves, and which Chriſtianity ordains. #, .. 
It has been a queſtion lately much agitated, whether 
any ſuch neceſſity exiſts, as is pretended, of depriving 
thoſe delinquents of their lives, who act againſt the public 
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peace by treaſonable offences, and by injuring a fellow 
citizen's life or property. Thoſe who take the benevo- 
lent fide of the queſtion, maintain, that the depriving a 
citizen of his life, is a breach of one of the fundamental 
obligations of government, and that there may be found 
a variety of puniſhments more fully adequate to the pre- 
tervation of the public peace, than acts of violence which 
faock the ſenſibility of the feeling mind, and harden to 
a ſtate of bartbariſm the unfecting one. Thoſe who take 
the adverie fide of the queſtion, oppole theſe poſitions 
with many plauſible arguments; but whether the neceſſity 
_ contended for really exiſts in the nature of things, or 
whether it exiſts only in the indolence of government, 
and their inattention to the happineſs of the community 
in their individual capacity, certain it is, that the inte- 
reſts of humanity and the dictates of good policy, re- 
quire that the examples of taking away life ſhould be as 
few as the nature of things will admit. That all the ce- 
remonies which attend this melancholy act, ſhould be as 
aweful as poſſible; and that to prevent the public from re- 
ceiving any impre ſſion which may ſhock the compathonate 
part of the ſociety, or contribute to ſteal the hearts of 
the more inſenſible, all executions ſhould be performed in 
private. OY 
The Engliſh, from the number of their charitable do- 
nations, from the heavy taxes they Jay on themſelves to 
maintain their poor, and above all, for that general dif- 
fuſion of fentiment, which in a late attempt“ on the hte 
of his Majeſty, deterred the moſt ſervile courtier of the 
train to compliment their prince at the expence of juilice 
and humanity, have proved themſelves to be in a compa- 
rative ſenſe, a benevolent people. Yet the long lift of 
wretches who, at particular ſeaſons of the year, are led 


out to execution without exciting a ſufhcient ſympathy in 


the public to ſtop for an inſtant the career of trifling dif- 
{ipation, proves too firongly that the Engliſh, like their 
neighbours, are yet in a ſtate of barbartim. A moment's 
attention to the mejancholy ſituation into which a fellow 
creature is reduced, for errors from which we are pre- 


Ihe caſe of Margaret Nicholſon. 
| ſerved 
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ſerved by a more happy deſtiny, is ſufficient to ſpread the 
gloom of ſorrow over a reflecting mind; and as every in- 
dolgence of ſentiment tends to ſtrengthen its force, ſuch 
folemnities ſhould be uſed at executions, as might ſerve 
to augment the compaſſion of the ſympathizing, and raiſe 
terror in the gay and the thoughtleſs. | 
Civilized Rome never ſaw ſcaffolds ſtained with the 
blood of her citizens, and ſhe granted civic crowns to 
thoſe who preſerved their lives. Ihe moderns have too 
widely departed from this line of policy, and in ſo doing 
have relaxed the ties of ſocial life. Would it not be 
graceful, would it not be ſetting a due eſtimation on the 
life of a citizen, were the ſupreme magittrate, in the 
tender character of a political parent, with the judge who 
is neceſſitated by the duties of his office to pats the fatal 
ſentence, to put on black, and to continue the garb of 
mourning till after the executiog of the criminal ? 
Would it not be raiſing uſeful impreſſons in the minds of 
the public, were the following {olemnities to be uſed at 
the execution? Ihe priſoner to be conducted to the place 
of puniſhment with a long train c the officers of juſtice, 
and their proper attendants, in mourning. The train to 
be led up by an officer of ſtate, wich the iword of juttice 
elevated in his hand. The officer of {tate to be immc- 
diately followed by the ofhcers of juſtice, and they by the 
executioner, with the inſtruments of his ofice ; the exe- 
cutioner to be immediately followed by the crinunal ; the 
criminal to be followed by perſons diefſed in black, 
bearing his coffin ; the proceſſion to be cloſed by the in- 
ferior officers of juſtice and their afhtants, and all the 
bells in the city to be made to tol! during the pathng of 
the proceſhon, _ 
Too give ſtrength to the impreſſions which theſe ſolem- 
nities are calculated to make, the ſeat of execution, in 
the form of a large ſquare, fenced in with high walls, 
ſhould be placed at the further end of the city; the 
{word of juſtice, and other emblemarical pieces of ſculp- 
ture, may ornament its gates, and over them may be 
written in large capitals, ** Theſe are the gates which lead 
to death.” At the entrance of this tremendous ſquare 
the multitude ought to be diimitied, and none . the 
a officers 
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officers of juſtice with their attendants, the executioner, 
and the criminal with his relations or friends, be per— 
mitted to enter. After the execution, the body ought to 
be interred in a burying grund adjoining to the ſquare, 
and kept ſacred for that purpoſe. The proceſſion ſhould 
return with the ſame ſolemnities with which it ſet out; 
and all public amuſements or meetings, of a di fipated 
kind, ſhould be prohibited on this day. 


I 1 
.4 4 oy ; 3 
. * 5 1 


Clerwoticns on Penal I.nws— Honſes of Correcbion.— 
* Chart ity. 


A FYER all that may with juſtice, Hortenſia, be ſaid 
on the ſanguinary {:irit of our penal laws, we ſhall be 
ebliged to come to ths Wan concluſion that the 
obſtacles to their reformation are ſo deeply rooted in the 
vices of ſccicty, as to allow of no hopes of amendment, | 
For whilft artificial life ſets forth, as in the prefert age, 
a variety of ten ptations adapted to captivate the imagina- | 
tion, and infliþ me to a macdening heighth the cupidity of 
our ſpecies w hilt even our clergy affect to fling oft the 
reſtraints of religicn ;—whilſt the contagion of example, 
and a participatien in their vicious amuſcments, renders 
the poorer claſs of our citizens as luxurious as the rich; 
whilſt the idle attendants on the great, more numerous 
than the induſtrious poor, contract all the wants and vices 
of opulence; cur policſhons, to uſe the words of an 
elegant writer, muſt be pajcd vp with ſanguinary «dias, 
and hung round with gibbets to {care every invader. 
Great hopes I know have been founded on the new in- 
ſtitution of ſunday ſchools 3 but whilſt a commerce with 
the werld offers ſo many temptations and ſo many ſnares, 


the knowiedge which can be gained by this method of in- 
| ſtruction 
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ſtruction will hardly ſerve as an adequate means to pro- 
tect the innocence of youth. f f 
However, if theſe ſchools ſhould fave even a ſmall 
number from the gallows, they ought not to be neglected. 
But as we are now examining that part of civil policy 
which tends to meliorate the ſtate of the poor, and reform 
their manners, let us extend our enquiries to thoſe de- 
ſets in our laws, and thoſe abuſes in the exerciſe of: 
power, which have been recommended to the conſidera- 
tion of the public, by the philanthropic Mr. Howard, 
now loſt to 3 

It has been the cuſtom of all Europe to puniſh the 
leſſer offences againſt the peace and good order of ſoci 
by branding, whipping, pillory, and other ſuch like 
modes of diſcipline. 'Theſe were introduced no doubt 
with the deſign of ſtrengthening the motives for good 
conduct, by awakening that ſenſe of ſhame which edu- 
cation and the pride of nature impreſſes on every mind; 
but it is to be conſidered, that when ſuch public circume 
ſtances of diſgrace are once ſuffered, ſhame has no longer 
its influence over the mind, and thoſe incentives can no 
longer exiſt which are the moſt likely to produce refor- 
mation. A citizen thus marked with the indelible ſtain: 
of infamy, has loſt the means of providing for his wants 
in the way of an honeſt induſtry ; and as it is natural that 
he ſhould harbour in his boſom a reſentment to that ſo- 
ciety by whom he is ruined, he will be ſtrongly tempted 
to retaliate on the public by a courſe of violence and 
rapine. . g 

Houſes of correction where the minor offences are 
puriſhed by employing the offenders in taſks of labor, 
have alſo made part of the police of all the European ſo- 
cieties. But to the ſhame of Great Britain it muſt be 
ſpoken, that we have conſidered the future happineſs or 
amendment of our fellow citizens ſo little worth our no- 
tice, that theſe houſes are better adapted to the eradi- 
cating out of the mind every principle of virtue, than to 
the correction of vice. | 

When delinquents are brought into one of theſe houſes, 
they are under the neceſſity of aſſociating with the moſt 
abandoned profligates in the whole ſociety ; thus thei} 


I 5 habit, 
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habits become totally depraved, and thus wretches, who 
are encloſed for the commiſſion of one crime, are returned 
to focicty fitted ſor the perpetration of thouſands. 

In other ſocieties, whoſe inhabitants are not ſo entirely 
taken up with their pleaſures.or with the buſineſs of a po- 
Jirical and mercantile traffic, ſome care is taken to render 
ſuch houſes of confinement, houſes of amendment. 
Every perſon encloſed is kept by himſelf; ſolitude affords 
him time for reflection; and inſtead of receiving perni- 
cious imprefhons by the converſation and actions of pro- 
fligates, he is only viſited by thoſe whoſe office it is to lay 
before him every argument for reformation. 

Such houſes of confinement as have been ufed for the 
impriſonment of debtors, and for the ſecurity of thoſe 
n f who are to ſtand a trial for public crimes, have 

en found more defective for every purpoſe that humanity 
or good policy would dictate, than even the houſes of 
correction. Here the innocent and the guilty are equally 
involved in an abyſs of miſery, which often terminates 
in conſequences as ſatal to the life of the priſoner, as the 
moſt capital of cur puniſhments. Here are to be ſeen im- 
prudent ſpendthrifts, and priſoners only on ſuſpicion, in 
want of every neceſſary of life: their lodging ſuch as muſt 
produee in the moſt vigorous conſtitutions the flow dif- 
eafe which undermines the principles of health, and ſub- 
je cted to the contagion of thoſe maladies which terminate 
exiſtence by one of the moſt painful modes of bodily 
ſuffering. : 

Such monſtrous abuſes of power, and negle& of le- 
giflative duties, Hortenfſia, have been in too good hands 
for me to enter on any plans of reform. Mr. Howard's 
labors have already produced very good effects in many 
parts of this iſland, and if you wiſh to be further ac- 
2 with the ſubject, I recommend you to the peru- 

al of a pamphlet publiſhed by Capel Lofft, Eſq; of 
Suffolk, a gentleman, who has devoted very diſtinguiſhed 
abilities to the cauſe of humanity, and who has written 
on almoſt every topic important to its intereſt. I he title 
of the pamphlet is, Thoughts on the Conſtruction and 
Folicy of Priſons, &c. &c. 7 


Oo 
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the accompanying it with our advice and influence in ſo- 
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On leaving the ſubje& of public priſons and houſes of 
correction, let us enter on the more grateful taſk of ex- 
amining thoſe various eſtabliſhments, formed on the prin- 
ciple of affording the relief of medicine to the ſick. 
There are many abuſes undoubtedly crept into all theſe 
inſtitutions, which want the inſpection of a Howard, and 
the attention of power; but however they may have de- 
viated from the intention of the founders, they are all of 
them uſeful. And I wiſh the principle was exrended ta 
the building hoſpitals for incurables ; for no incident can 
ſhock a feeling mind more than the ſeeing a forlorn wretch 
turned out of an hoſpital, to encounter all the horrors of 
want, under the heavy burthen of a lingering, painful, 
and fatal diſeaſe, 7 n ñ x 

The great ſums of money which are given away in this 
country in nigra public acts of charity, with the 
ample proviſion the law has made for paupers, has re- 
flected ſome luſtre on the national character of the Eng- 
liſh ; but it is very doubtful whether any great meaſure 
of good hath been obtained by theſe overflowings of opu- 
lence. The certainty even of ſo miſerable a pittanee as 
is ſufficient to keep off the terrors of ſtarving, muſt often 
draw the inſenſible and the idie into ſituations which 
might have been avoided by an active induſtry. 

If our pariſh workhouſes were upon a plan adapted to 
cheriſh and comfort life in its moſt WER. and decrepid 
ſtace, they would be more expeuſive than the relieving 


the indigent; in modes more agreeable to that natural 


love of freedom impreſſed on every breaſt. At preſent, 
they are equally places of puniſhment, and liable to the 


_ exceptions which have been made to the houſes of cor- 


rection. g 
Without ſtarting any invidious doubts as to the bene- 


volent motives which may inflaence the authors and en- 
couragers of acts of pri vate and public charity, I mult re- 
peat my obſervation, that money is often a ſecondaty 


gꝗood to the aſſiſtance which may be afforded the diſtreſſed 


in a variety of other ways; and that even where money 
is neceſſary for the relief of an object, a ſmall degree of 


additional trouble in the manner of adminiſtering it, and 
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"ciety, would render it more uſeful than if the ſum given 
had been trebled in value. Unfortunately we miſtake the 
parting with what our opulence renders of Jittle worth in 
our eyes, for that folid virtue, without which, as Sr. 
Paul ſays, the moſt dazzling modes of charity are of no 
account. Of thoſe who tread the giddy rounds of fa- 
ſhionable life, are there any who regard it as a part of 
- neceflary goodneſs to give up a ſmall portion of their time 
to the happineſs of others? Hence it is that almoſt all 
charities, both private and public, are moſt ſhamefully 
| abuſed, and rendered — inadequate to the purpoſes 


intended. Whilſt this idle ſpirit continues among us, we 


may accumulate tax upon tax, and never truly relicve the 
diſtreſſes of the poor. For no law can poſſibly anſwer the 
| benevolent purpoſes of the legiſlature, but one that en- 
tifely takes the executive part out of the hands of thoſe 
who have an intereſt in abuſing the truſt, and whoſe mean 
ſituations in life and low education render them deaf to 
the voice of ſympathy, and callous ro the ſtings of 
remorſe. 

But ſhall the fine- gentleman and lady leave the plea- 
ſures that belong to opulence, and amuſe themſelves in 
the drudgery of buſineſs for the advantage of wretches 
fed by public charity? Shall the cares of the toilette, the 
pleaſures of the chace, the gaming able, and all the in- 
rumerable, &c. &c. which help to ti: up the time of the 
ſons and daughters of fortune, be Jaid aſide for a ſyſtem 
of accounts and economy, never uſed in the manage- 
ment of their own concerns—and this withcut any pro- 
bability of gainiog by it a title, or reaping the diſtinc— 

tions or emoluments of office? forbid it faſhion - forbid 
it common ſenſe! | 

I am aware, Hortenſia, that the nabits adopted by the 
ay and rich, and the common received rotion, that a 
pleaſurable life is the 3 in which the advantages 
of fortune can be enjoyed, will raiſe inſurniountable ob- 
ſtacles and objections to my opinion on the real duties of 
charity. To theſe objections, there is but one anſwer to 
be given, but that is a ſtrong one, viz. That thoſe who 

prize pleaſure beyond ſatisfaction, have never experienced 
the ſuperiority of the latter in the ſcale of happineſs, 
| 1 hat 
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That the virtues, like the vices, will by habit and in- 
dulgence grow into deſires, and to. the fruition of the 
' virtuous deſires, God in his wiſdom and bounty has an- 
nexed an enjoyment unmixed with any alloy of diſap- 
pointment and ſuffering, Benevolence is one of the 
molt animating -of the moral principles ; and were it re- 
ally felt and practiſed by the faſhionable world, it would 
entirely ſubdue the demon Ennui, who drives our nobi- 
lity and opulent gentry from the terreſtrial paradiſes they 
enjoy in this iſland, to hunt after happineſs in every 
place of public reſort both at home and on the con- 
tinent. | 

The ſums that are yearly ſpent by our travelling 
gentry in Germany, Italy, and France, if laid out in 
judicious modes of charity and domeſtic hoſpitality, 
might be returned into a ſtock of enjoyment that would 
both invigorate and enliven the mind, and render it 
{enſible to the ſoft and tranquil pleaſures that an elegant 
retreat affords, 


LE TT 


Hints towards a more general Civilization by an Attention 
| to the Oljeas of Senſe. 


Ir is known, Hortenſia, that the ancients held the 
opinion, that man is compoſed of two ſubſtances. That 
the nature of the one is intellectual, and its eſſence is 
pure I hat the other is compofed of groſs matter, and 
conſequently has no intellectual powers; that it is im- 
pure in its nature, and ſubject to a variety of infirmities. 
Theſe two diſtinct ſubſtances termed ſoul and body, were 
ſuppoſed to be intimately connected in the human con- 
ſtitution, and to act in ſuch a manner, one upon the 
other, as to exalt or debaſe the individual, as this or that 
principle prevailed. | | | 
On theſe grounds of reaſoning, the beſt of the ancient 
philoſophers, however they might differ on other points, 
| | uniformly 
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uniformly argued that the duty of man, as a rational 
agent, conſiſts in preſerving the ſoul from the defile- 
ments to which it is liable whilſt the connexion between 
theſe ſubſtances continue, That the motions of the 
carnal part, and their influence over the fon], render 
its ſituation critical and dangerous; that a ſtrict guard is 
to be kept againſt the incentives of ſenſe; and that to 
maintain the full empire of reaſon, the body muſt be 
kept in a mortified ſtate. The enjoymeſits of ſenſe were 
conſidered as ſo much at war with intellectual excellence, 
that every individual and all bodies of men who affected 
to attain any ſublime degree of virtue, particularly of 
the religious kind, were exemplary for the auſterity of 
their diſcipline. The magi among the Perſians, and the 
bramims among the Gentoos, maintained by the morti- 
fications they impoſed on themſelves, as well as by the 
ſanity of their manners, that influence over the minds 
of the people which eſtabliſhed their authority. And 
Plato, the prince of philoſophers, as he uſed to be term- 
ed, aſſerts, that a total abſtraction from all the objects of 
ſenſe, is the only way to ſtudy the divine Nature' with 
ſucceſs. ES 
The alteration which the Chriſtian æra made in the 
ancient ſyſtems of theology, produced no alteration of 
opinion reſpecting the conſtitution of the human frame, 
and as the Chriſtian religion ſet before the mind a brighter 
proſpect of futurity, it rendered man more negligent of 
preſent enjoyment, and more intent on preſerving that 
purity of foul which was to be rewarded with an endleſs 
ſtate of happineſs. EO | 
On this view of things the Chriſtian churches, of all 
denominations in a greater or leſs degree, encouraged 
modes of mortiſication and abſtinence as uſeful to piety, 
and as particularly neceſſary in a ſtate of penitence. It 
was this view of things which gave birth to thoſe rigorous 
examples that the firſt ages of Chriſtianity ſer forth; 
examples which, whilſt they lead us to lament the im- 
potence of human judgment, fill us with admiration of 
thoſe aſtoniſhing powers which could carry men through - 
ſuch tedious periods of voluntary miſery, Time, the 


corrector of all extravagant enthuſiaſm, has made ſo 
2 | great 
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great an alteration on general opinion and practice, that 
an excluſion from the pleaſures of life is not even in 
thoſe ſocieties where the catholic faith prevails, general- 
ly regarded as the only ſure way of attaining the joys of 
paradiſe ; and princes have thought it a juſtifiable policy 
to diſcourage the entering into recluſe ſocieties, as a 


practice injurious to the public, and which in many 


inſtances has been abuſed to the prejudice of individuals. 

The opinion of a mutual hoitility exiſting between the 
two ſubſtances of. foul and body, which univerſally pre- 
vailed among our anceſtors, has been like all other eſtab- 
liſhed opinions, received with a degree of ſcepticiſm by 
their poſterity. A more friendly union than ancient 
doctrines ſet forth, has been thought to ſubſiſt between 
the mental and the carnal part; and ſome modern phi- 
joſophers have gone ſo far as to maintain that man is 
made of one ſubſtance only. Without entering into the 
ſubtle arguments and the nice reſinements of theſe deep 
metaphyſicians, let us, Hortenſia, take the unerring rule 
0f experience in our examination into the nature of man, 


and we ſhall find, that in our wideſt deviations from the 
dictates of reaſon, the mind is often more in fault than 


the body; and that it is the ſtrong motions of the mind 
which direct the courſe of bodily activity, and give 
ſtrength and often birth to the incentives of appetite. 

It is true, that the mind receives all its intelligence 
through the organs of ſenſe, and were it deprived of 
their aſſiſtance, it would be incapable of ſentiment, and 
conſequently of giving birth to any idea. But in the 
contempt with which the ſevere moraliſt regards the ſen- 
ſual part of man, he does not take into conſideration, 
that the moſt ſublime ideas we are capable of forming 
owe their origin to the impreſſions of ſenſe ; and that as 
all the virtuous as well as the vicious affections flow 
from theſe ſources of intelligence, it may be found on a 
clear view of the ſubject, that a refinement in the ſen- 
ſual gratifications is neceſſary to the refinement of ſen- 


timent. 


The word luxury, as it is uſed by all writers, con- 
veys no poſitive idea to the mind. It is applied to dif- 
ferent objects by different individuals, as judgment or 

prejudice 
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prejudice prevails; it is commonly uſed in the language 
of cenſure ; but if we make any accurate definition of 
this term, we ſhall find that it takes in every ſuperfluous 
expence, and every kind or degree of gratification winch 
is not neceſſary to the mere ſupport of exiſtence, Theſe 
articles are ſo few in number, that they have been ex- 
ceeded by men in every age of the world and in every 
ſtate of ſociety. But as I would extend the preſent 
queſtion to the ſubjects of bodily health and mental ex- 
cellence, I ſhall endeavour to find out how far the en- 
joyments of fenſe may be made to agree with the dictates 
of reaſon; of what kind are thoſe luxuries which are in- 
compatible with the good of ſociety; and what are thoſe 
indulgences which on motives of ſound policy may be 
allowed and encouraged by government. 

The various modes of cleanlineſs, as they are prac- 
tiſed by the Engliſh, are attended with ſuch a cœnſider- 
able expence, that on theſe reaſons there are tew of 
them adopted by our economical neighbours on the con- 
tinent. Thus it appears by experience, that filth is not 
inimical to life; yet cleanly habits are neceſſary to the 
well being of the body. They promote an innocent ac- 
tivity, they afford employment in the idleſt ſituations of 
life, and they have a tendency to correct the morals of 
mankind, by inducing a delicacy of ſentiment ; and by 
a kind of analogy which appears to exiſt between the 
rectitude aud the gracefulneſs of actions. 

Whether the eaſtern nations only attended to the health 
and well being of the body, or whether they extended 
their views to moral conſiderations, it 1s certain that their 
religious cuſtoms and diſcipline ſtrongly enforce habits of 
perſonal cleanlineſs. And the uſe of bathing was ſo ge- 
neral among the civilized nations in the ancient world, 
that under the Emperors baths were maintained at Rome 
at the expence of the government; they were open to all 
ranks of people on very moderate terms; and paupers 
had the liberty of uſing them free of all colt. 

The revival of ſuch a benevolent eſtabliſhment would 
be attended with very ſalutary effects both on the mind 
and body. But it is not only habits of perſonal cleanli- 
neſs which nations ſhould be zealous of adopting who 

pretend 
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pretend to any high degree of civilization, or who are 
ambitious of attaining it; cleanlineſs in every poſſible 
mode, is a' luxury which ought to meet with all 
the encouragement which example and power can give: 
for we may find among the inhabitants of a neat cottage, 
ſentiments which would grace the exalted ranks of life; 
but never did the filthy hovel ſend forth a civilized citi- 
zen. Uniform experience on this ſubject, has produced 
in all minds fo umform an affociation of ideas, that dirt 
and rags are beheld with a kind of terror by thoſe who 
are not accuſtomed to ſcenes of wretchedneſs, and are 
never able to obtain that confidence which is given to 
objects who carry a contrary appearance. | 
The defire of exciting admiration by perſonal charms, 
Hortenſia, is an ambition, which in all ſituations of ſo- 
cial life, will be found prevalent in the human character. 
The American hunter, the Eaſtern deſpot, and the Eu- 
ropean beau, are equally fond of heightening by art and 
ornament, the natural graces of perſon; and as the ſtan- 
dard of beauty varies according to the different prejudices 
of different ſocieties, modes of embelliſhment muſt con- 
ſequently vary But in thoſe ſocieties where the laws of 
property are eſtabliſhed, the vanity of excelling in per- 
ſonal charms 1s commonly united to the vanity of excel- 
ling in coſtly apparel. A vanity which has ever been 
found ſo prevalent in civilized ſocieties, that governors 
themſelves, inſtead of ſetting the example of a reaſonable 
ſobriety, have led the way in all the extravagancies of 
dreſs; and even where the leaders of the people have 
ſeriouſly endeavoured to put a ſtop to the growth of this 
luxury, they have commonly been foiled in the at- 
tempt. | | 
According to our ideas of beauty, we certainly find 
that the beauty of the human perſon is more capable of 
being heightened by exterior ornament, than that of the 
other animals. | his, you will ſay, muſt either be a de- 
fect in the natural beauty of the. human form, or a de- 
fect in our judgment; but it is certain, that when the 
human form is totally neglected, it ſoon loſes the ap- 
pearance of beauty. Even an anxious attention on the 
article of perſonal figure, when contraſted with an ut- 
rer 
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ter contempt for grace and harmony, may be a futble 
on the right ſide; as flovenly habits will be found 
more at war with the refinement of human ſentiment, 
than foppery itſelf, But though much ſophiſm has been 
uſed to prove tat the luxury of dreſs in its moſt ex- 
travagant height is advantageous to ſocicty, yet a wiſe 
government will do well to correct its excels. The 
waſte of time it occaſions, muſt needs impede human 
improvement: and the refinements of art, in this caſe, 
tend to miſlead numan ſentiment on the nature of that 
excellence which is the moſt reſpectable in a rational 
being. . 

Flowing garments ſuit not with the offices of labour; 
but were a mode of dreſs for feſtivals to be adopted 
which, though graceful, required little time to acyult, it 
might ſerve to generalize taſte, and conſequently to re- 
fine ſentiment. Were the leaders of the people by their 
example to reſtrain the idleneſs of fancy, and give ſtabi- 
lity to faſhion, the ſhameful waſte of time and money, 
which at preſent prevails in moſt European ſocieties, 
would be ſaved. 'The inventive faculties, which are 
now preſſed into the ſervice of milliners and hair dreſ- 
ſers, would be better employed; and the motley ſhew 
which ſociety at preſent ſets forth, would give place 
to a gravity and a dignity of appearance more confor- 
mable to the high ideas we have conceived of rational 
nature. | 

When the term civilized, Hortenſia, is oppoſed to 
the term ſavage, a refinement in morals is commonly 
underſtood ; but the general ſenſe of the word civiliza- 
tion, as it is uſed by modern authors, conveys no other 


idea than a refinement in the enjoyments of ſenſe. 
Therefore, when I ſpeak of any higher degree of civi- 


lization which one modern ſociety has attained over the 
other, I would be underſtood to imply no other mean- 
ing than what is annexed to the loweſt ſenſe of this 
word. A ſuperior refinement in the enjoyments of ſenſe, 
includes a ſuperior knowledge in the excellencies of ob- 
jects as they relate to ſenſe ; and is denominated taſte. 
When taſte is become prevalent, the arts will be en- 
couraged, and conſequently improved. Eating, from 
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the neceſſary repetition of this enjoyment, forces itſelf 
on the attention of mankind, On the ſupply of our 
cod, depends the ſupply of our ſpirits; and on theſe 
the enjoyments of ſocial converſe. Convivial meetings, 
on this account, form the moſt rational part of pleaſura- 
ble life, and have been practiſed by every nation in every 
ſtage of ſociety; conſequently the art of cookery has 
maintained its importance among the Juxuries of all ci- 
vilized nations. To the ſatisfaction of feeding on deli- 
cious fare, is united the vanity of vying and excelling 
in thoſe kind of expences which can be only enjoyed by 
the opulent. Hence the oſtentation of the table, grows 
with the riches of the citizens. The waſte of animal 
life at one of the private entertainments of Lucullus, 
would have been ſufficient to have fed the families of 
the whole Roman ſenate at the early period of that re- 
public. Thus the art of cookery, from being held in 
low eſteem at Rome, grew into conſequence; it was 
ſtudied as a ſcience, and regarded as a ſubject worthy 
the pen of a Roman ſenator. | 
'The laxuries of the table are among thoſe refinements 
of ſenſe which are only miſchievous in their exceſs ; 
for the various fruits of the earth, when uſed with mo- 
deration, are agreeable to health. The expences of 
the rich on theſe articles encourage the induſtry of the 
poor; and the pleaſing cares which attend their cultiva- 
tion, often afford to the opulent an employment for thoſe 
hours which would be otherwiſe ſpent in idleneſs or de- 
bauchery. The practice of cookery, which is an art 
of adding flavour by the means of fire to the natural 
taſte of viands, and of pleaſing the palate by judicious 
mixtures, affords a large field for the exertion of the in- 
ventive faculties, and may be found to operate with 
other innocent refinements of ſenſe, to the improving the 
ſenſibility of the mind ; for the barbarous cuſtoms of the 
Tartars, and other uncivilized nations, of eating raw 
fleſh muſt tend to make man a more carnivorous animal 
than he would be, if his taſte in eating was more refined, 
Groſs animal food gives a rough tone to the paſſions; 
and the man who can without repugnance ſwallow blood 
in its natural ſtate, will hardly be moved with ſympathy 
: at 
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at the fight of one of thoſe bleeding victims whom a ge- 
neral and long cuſtom has rendered neceſſary to our 
ſuſtenance. Thus the luxuries of the table may, in 
ſome ſenſe of the term, be found favourable even to mo- 
ral civilization; but when with a cruet indifference to 


the waſte of animal life, our boards are ſpread with 


thouſands of ſuperfluous victims, the miſchievous oſten- 
tation becomes an object of ſerious attention; and on the 


principles both of humanity and good policy cannot be 


too much diſcountenanced by the example and power of 


government. 
# 
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Fail to the art that teaches wealth and pride 
How to poſſeſs their wiſh, the world's applauſe, 
Unmixt with blame | that bids magnificence 
Abate its meteor glare, and learn to ſhine 
Benevolently mild, | | 
7 Masown. 


Ao thoſe luxuries, Hortenſia, which bid the 
faireſt for refining and improving the human mind, is the 
pleaſing art of ornamenting nature by a judicious ar- 
rangement of its rich productions. | | 
The face of beauty which the iſland of Great Britain 
now wears, is principally owing to the taſte of the ce- 
lebrated Kent and Browne. I he firſt ventured to take 
nature fœ his guide, in his laying out the pleaſure 
e of the opulent; and the ſecond walking in the 
ame tract, has carried fancy and judgment to the highelt 
poſſible pitch. When the high unſocial wall gave place 
to the ſunk fence, the public were admitted to ſhare in 
the benefits of private wealth. How rich, how gay, 
- | | how 
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how pictureſque, ſays Mr. Walpole, every journey is 


made through a ſucceſhon of pictures; and even where 
taſte is wanting in the ſpot improved, the general view 
is embelliſhed by variety. If no relapſe to barbariſm, 
formality, and ſecluſion is made, what landſcapes will 
dignify every quarter of our iſland, when the daily plan- 
tations that are making have attained venerable ſecurity? 
I fincerely wiſh that Mr. Walpole's prophecy may be 
completely fulfilled ; for nothing more tends to chaſe 


away that melancholy enthuſiaſm which is always atten- 


dant on the ſerious paſſions, than the beautiful face of 
nature in a pleaſing dreſs. If a whole country was or- 
namented to the higheſt point of perfection which art can 
attain, it might operate, with other correſponding cir- 
cumſtances, to bring into being that golden age which 
never did yet exiſt but in the dreams of the poets. 

The beautifying a country, however, in a manner fo 
general, as to meet my idea, can never alone be effected 
by the opulent, but muſt follow the univerſal diffuſion of 
taſte. The farmer muſt lay out his lands under the di- 
rection of its influence; and the cottager muſt amuſe a 
leiſure hour in adorning the plat before his little cot. 
Nor can it be reconciled to experience, that ſo general 
an activity ſhould” be produced, without the operation of 
that motive which commands the ſervices of all mankind. 
But the example and encouragement of the great, has 


an irreſiſtible influence on the poor; and the general 


communication of a pleaſing idea, may produce a general 
ſentiment. Did an opulent inhabitant encourage the 
riſing taſte of his humble neighbour, by aſſiſting him 


with his advice in the laying out his grounds, and with 


the proper ſeeds and plants for beautifying them, it 
might help to excite that emulation on which all per- 
fection depends. Yet candor obliges me to acknow- 
ledge to you, Hortenſia, that ſuch an uniformity in the 
inchnations of a whole people, as ſhall produce fo ge- 
neral an effect, may with propriety be conſidered as one 


of the dreams of the author; but this is at leaſt proba- 


ble, that luxuries of this kind are not only innocent, but 


"beneficial, and are worthy the attention and encourage- 
ment of the preat. | 


Archi- 
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Architecture, my friend, or the art of building, ac- 
cording to ſome ſtandard of taſte, has taken place in all 
ſocieties where commerce and riches have afforded the 
means for expenſive gratification, A large manſion, 
richly ornamented, is, from the grandeur of its appear- 
ance, adapted to ſooth the pride of a lordly owner. 
The abies of poſſeſſion are encreaſed by the conſci- 
ouſneſs, that we are enjoying what the bulk of mankind 
are from circumſtances leſs fortunate, denied; and the 
reſpect that riches meet with, incline men to affect ſuch 
appearances as are calculated to convey to the ſpectator 
the idea of their opulence. 

Theſe motives will be found to operate ſtrongly on the 
human mind ; but there are other cauſes, which in an- 
cient times favoured the art of building. The want of 
that communication which now exiſts between ſocieties, 
reſtrained to narrow limits the operation of fancy. The 
variety of ways in which the taſte is employed, and mag- 
nificence exhibited by the moderns, had no exiſtence in 
the earlier times of ſociety. Hence thoſe individuals of 
the Ptolemy race, who were haunted with the demon of 
ambition, were guilty of tyranny in order to cumber the 
ground with vaſt piles of buildings, on the oſtentatious 
view of leaving to poſterity monuments of their power 
and magnificence. The ſtate of hoſtility which prevail- 

ed in Ebrope on the overthrow of the Roman empire, 
from the ſubdiviſion of power which took place among 
the Gothic invaders, rendered extenfive buildings ne- 
ceffary for the ſecurity of each petty tyrant, againſt the 
attacks of a foreign enemy, or an hoſtile neighbour. But 
now, the neceſſity of the moated caſtle no longer exiſts ; 
ard the expoſed ſituation of our habitations, our fields, 
and our vineyards, manifeſts the bleſſings of peace, and 
the empire of law. Now, when from the altered {tile 
of our manners, the hoſpitable manſion no longer har- 
bours the dowagers, and all the younger branches of a 
great family, it might be agreeable to true taſte, and 
good policy, to preſcribe a leffer ſcale of magnificence in 
the buildings of private individuals. 'I here is no ap- 
pearance which ſhocks a candid mind more, than the 
views of a little hovel contraſted with a princely palace. 
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t betrays an inequality of property, which is incompa- 
tible with a wiſe and juſt government; and as envy and 
covetouſneſs are two paſſions which act powerfully on 
the peace and harmony of the mind, the virtue of citi- 
zens will be in a greater ſecurity where the wholeſome 
reſtraint of ſumptuary laws, or taxes properly impoſed, 


baniſh thoſe objects from ſociety, which are adapted to 
inflame cupidity, and excite a vicious emulation. 


The keeping large trains of uſeleſs ſervants, may be 
ranked among thoſe luxuries which have a greater ten- 
dency to vitiate, than to mend the morals of ſociety. 
Except the vice of gaming, there is no expence which 
militates ſo highly againſt the principles of a prudent 
cconomy. The waſte of private fortune, turns the 
prodigal dupe into the needy knave ; and*thus lets looſe 
on the public a number of rapacious adventurers, who 
have ſeflicient influence by the weight of family con- 
_— to repay themſelves with the pillage of the 

eople. 

: 1 he want of attention in the great to that order and 
harmony on which the good government of a family 
depends, and the bad examples which they too fre- 
quently ſet to their dependants, never fail to introduce 
licentiouſneſs among them; and though each individual 
in the claſs of ſervants may be regarded as inſignificant, 
yet in a large aggregate they will be found very deſtruc- 
tive to the purity of public manners, and the good or- 
der of ſociety. 

Sir '| homas More, among ſeveral excellent obſer- 
vations on the imperfections of the times, ranks the 
numerous attendants on the great, as a prolific ſource 
of public diſorder. | 

And the Genevans, whilſt they preſerved their liber- 
ty and their virtue, were ſo ſenſible of this truth, that 
they reſtrained themſelves by a ſumptuary Jaw from 
being attended by any male ſervant during their reſi- 
dence in the city. | 

Among thoſe diſſipated occupations, Hortenſia, which 
go under the name of public amuſements, the exhibi- 
tions of the drama, from the beauty of the ſcenery, and 
the imitative powers of man, are peculiarly adapted to 

attract 
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attract the attention and engage the affections of ſpec- 
tators. So ſucceſsful have been the joint efforts of po- 
ets and actors 1n their repreſentation of the paſſions, and 
the ſorrows and felicities which attend on human life, 
that they have drawn the ſympathetic tear from tyranny 
itſelt. . 

One of the tyrants of Syracuſe would weep at the 
fictitious repreſentation of ſorrows, ſimilar to thoſe he 
had himſelf inflicted on his ſubjects. This, and other 
inſtances of the ſame kind, have led ſome moraliſts to 
rank ſuch exhibitions among thoſe luxuries which are 
calculated to ſoften the ſeriouſneſs of nature, and to 
mould the human character into a more engaging form. 
It is true, that the exhibitions of the drama have never 
been carried to- any perfection, but among thoſe ſocieties 
which we call civilized. Savage life affords neither the 
leiſure, the encouragement, nor the variety of images 
neceſſary to any degree of excellence in theſe repreſen- 
tations; but it is very doubtful, whether, as they have 
been hitherto conducted, they have had any great ten- 
dency to improve the human character, | 

The Athenian virtue was certainly not at the higheſt, 
when the paſſionate fondneſs of the people for ſuch re- 
preſentations led them to determine, that the money ſet 
apart for the expences of the theatre, ſhould not be di- 
verted for the ſupply of the exigencies of the ſtate *. 
The hiſtory which records the weeping of the tyrant of 
Syracuſe, records no inſtances of the reformation of this 
prince; and among the numerous weeping audiences, of 
the celebrated Mrs. Siddons, perhaps there is not one 
to be found who would drop a tear at the ſpectacle of 
real wretchedneſs, provided the objet was totally un- 
connected with their intereſt. The deſign of the poet 
in the conduct of theſe pieces 1s rather to pleaſe than to 
reform; many of them evidently lead to debauch the 
mind, and we are told by a profeſſed critic , that ſome 
attractive qualities ought to be given to a vicious charac- 


* Among the extraordinary taxes to which the laſt fatal war 
gave birth, there were none oppoſed with ſucceſs, except that 
which was attempted to be laid on the exhibitions of the drama. 

| + Doctor Samuel Johnſon. 
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ter in diſtreſs, and ſome tinQure of weakneſs mixed with 

the virtues of a good one, in order to engage the affec- 

tion and excite the ſympathy of the audience. | 
What good rules for the conduct of life do even the 


moſt moral pieces ſet forth? they are commonly replete 


with ſentiments which war with the uſeful diftates of 
philoſophy, and would not pleaſe at all, if they were 
not calculated to inflame thoſe propenſities which, 
though neceſſary in their conſequences, are in their ex- 
ceſs the moſt oppoſed to the peace and happineſs of the 
ſpecies: _ 2. | 
The gay ſcenes of life are fo inimical to that ſerious 


turn of mind and ſobriety of thought which religious 


contemplation requires, that dramatic pertormances have 
ever been under the cenſure of the eccleſiaſtical power. 
In moſt European ſocieties, actors are yet denied Chriſ- 
tian burial ; and till the licentious age of Charles the 


Second, it was regarded as incompatible with the mo- 


deſty of the female character to appear on a public ſtage. 
Manners change with times, and opinions with manners. 
Our women make no ſeruple to appear as candidates for 
the emoluments and popularity, which in modern times 
attend this profeſſion; but ſo much yet remains of old 
prejucices, as when oppoſed to the prevailing paHon for 
the drama, occaſions ſome of thoſe glaring iuconſiſten- 
cies in human ſentiment, which ſets man in 2 very ridi- 
culous light, and which puzzles the moraliſt in his dif- 
criminations on human conduct. The profeſſion of an 
actor is yet held ſo degrading, that let the talerte for 
ſhining in this line be ever fo promiſing, no perſon of fa- 


mily can mend a moderate fortune in this lucrative buſi— 


neſs. Yet, ſuch is the fondneſs of the public for their 
favonrite a'tors, that a ſucceſsful player can command 
both the money, the attention, aud the reſpect of 
lociety *. 


Thus, 


It is recorded among many other extraordinary traits of mo- 
dern Engliſh hiſtory, that when the houſe of lords had named 
an early day for the entering on an important debate on one of 
the preſſing exigencies ef the laſt fatal war, a member ſtood u 
to move for the poſtponing it till after the benefit of Veſtris, 
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Thus, if our prejudices have any foundation in reaſon, 
we are beſtowing on the worthleſs every advantage which 
the higheſt merit can claim ; if not, we lay an unjuſt re- 
ſtraint on talents and poverty when they are unfortunate- 
ly united to an elevated ſituation in life, and in fo doing 
give a monopoly to thoſe who ſtand in a contrary pre- 
dicament. 

The important rank which dramatic performances have 
held in the liſt of public amuſements, have occaſioned 
them to be an object worthy the attention of the literati, 
ever ſince the art of printing has afforded an eaſy way 
of communicating private ſentiment to the public ear. 

The famous lawyer, Prynne, wrote a thouſand pages 
to ſhew that ſtage plays ought not to be licenſed in 
Chriſtian ſocieties : and the elegant Rouſſeau, though no 
puritan, has taken ſome pains to prove that the "2 7a 
tions of the drama muſt neceſſarily produce miſchievous 
effects in trading towns. FEE EE 

The magiſtrates of Geneva have always found theatri- 
cal performances ſo deſtructive to the induſtry of the in- 
habitants of that city, that whilſt the ancient govern- 
ment continued, they were never licenſed. So little 
however, do mankind agree in their opinion on things 
which appear in their nature obvious to attention, that 
in the midſt of the moſt unfortunate war England ever 
waged, and on the event of which the intereſt of com- 
merce was particularly involved; where there was one 


famous French dancer, who danced with ſuch ſucceſs on the 
Engliſh ſtage, as to raiſe very conſiderable contributions on the 
public, and to gain by his agility, the affection and reſpect of 
all the faſhionable world. Ihe reaſon the member gave for 
poſtponing the day, was the neceſfity of a full houſe on fo im- 
portant a debate, and that all the members would certainly be 
engaged to attend on Monſicur Veſtris. 

A favourite French female dancer, though void of any pre- 
tenſion to beauty, frequently lives in a higher ſtile of luxury 
than any of the firſt fortunes in the country. And it is faid, on 
the intereſting incident of a flight indiſpoſition of one of theſe 
favourites, her door was crowded with the carriages of all the 
nobility at Paris, who attended in perſon to enquire after her 


health. 


petition 
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petition from any of the trading towns on the want of 
ſucceſs which attended the meaſures of government, 
there were two for the licenſe of a provincial theatre. 

The queſtion whether ſtage playing is, in its conſe- 
quences, uſeful or miſchievous, has never been ſo 
clearly determined as to prevent the theatre from being 
in all governments an object of police; and there are 
many champions for the ſock and the buſkin, who only 
contend for their uſe in large capitals, where the idle 
opulent reſort, whom it is neceſſary to ſupply with 
amuſements, leſt they ſhould employ their leiſure in 
occupations more miſchievous to the morals of ſociety, 

If this plea has ſuch a foundation in truth, as to juſti- 
fy the policy of licenſing and encouraging in large capi- 
tals the exhibitions of the drama, it cannot juſtify that 
total want of attention to the morals of the people, which 
is. too evident in the conduct of moſt governments, 
Why ſhould not the exhibitions of the drama, and all 
other public ſhews, be performed at thoſe hours of the 
day when youth, from a ſenſe of decency, and from mo- 
tives of prudence, would be the leaſt tempted to enter 
into thoſe ſcenes of licenſe and debanchery, which re- 
gularly follow the cloſe of thoſe entertainments? Were 
ſuch exhibitions only licenſed in a morning, the neceſſa- 
ry buſineſs of the day would carry home the greater part 
of the audience, and modeſty would deter thoſe whom 
habit had not hardened, from falling into the ſnares 
which indigent profligacy ſet for the unwary, 


...... —— 
LET TEM ͤ „ 
Religious Sentiments univerſal among the Ancients. 


Accornie to all the knowledge we can gain of 
human ſentiment during the firſt ages of the world, Hor- 
tenſia, it appears that a dependance on a being, or on 
beings, who enjoyed as” powers and properties than 
SE 2 are 
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are to be found among men, was univerſally acknow- 
ledged by the human race. For however the various 
ſocieties in which the ſpecies were divided, might differ 
in their opinions on the properties they aſcribed to their 
1dols, the degree or the nature of the power their faith 
afforded them, or the ſymbolic figure under which they 
worſhipped them, it 1s certain that tradition leaves no 
traces of any ſociety where the principle of religion had 
no eſtabliſhment. Contemplation in theſe times directed 
her attention to the ſtudy of divine ſubjects. No man 
was thought capable of inſttucting or directing the mul- 
titude, who was deficient in ſuch” knowledge, or who 
had not by his piety rendered himſelf a favourite of the 
gods. The neceſſity of ſuch a ſuppoſed predilection to 
the obtaining any influence over the opinions of ſociety, 
oved the ſource of numerous frauds ; which became 
{o blended with truth, as to render it difficult if not im- 
poſſible for the candid mind to diſtinguiſh in the pre- 
{cribed rules of religious and moral duty, the revealed 
will of heaven from the reaſon of man. 
When philoſophy in her maturer age tock upon her to 
correct thoſe abuſes which intereſt had dictated and ſu- 
perſtition confirmed, ſhe became bewildered in the maze 
of error; the deeper ſhe carried her reflections, the 
more grounds ſhe found for doubt. Scepticiſm grew 
with contemplation, and proceeded to ſuch a length as 
to bring on in proceſs of time a general unbelief of a go- 
verning providence. But atheiſm, though prevalent 
among the men of education, had not in theſe days in- 
fected the lower orders of ſociety; and as ſome ſenſe of 
religious duty was thought neceſſary to give a ſanction to 
human laws, the rites and ceremonies of religion, want- 
ed no ſupport which the authority and the example of 
the magittrate could give them. The period of the 
Chriſtian #ra opened a new {tate of things both in civil 
and eccleſiaſtical ſyſtems. | | 
"The influence which the teachers of Chriſtianity ac- 
quiret over the minds of their converts, whilit < Travers 
anity was yet a ſect, they preſerved aiter it became the 
faith of the rulers of mankind. A errcumttuoce which 
prociuced an entue change in ihe policy and \ oma 
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of Europe; for the honors and the powers of the prieſt- 
hood which were before united in the perſon of the civil 
magiſtrate, were now enjoyed as a diſtinct power by thoſe 
whom the churches had appointed, for the eccleſiaſtical 

office, The ſuperſtition of the people grew with the 
aſcendency of the eccleſiaſtics, and the aſcendency of 
the eccleſiaſtics with the ſuperſtition of the people. That 
power which was at firit ſubordinate, became equal, 
then ſuperior to every other order in the ſtate. he 
enormity of the abuſes which followed this exaltation of 
the prieſthood, ſet the reaſoning faculties of man again 
in motion, and produced a partial reformation in ſeveral 
Chriſtian ſocieties. Had the church at this time re- 
formed its manners, and adapted its policy to the more 
enlightened ſtate of men's minds, it might ſoon have re- 
covered the ground it had loſt; but what was at firſt ob- 
tained by fraud and policy, was ſupported by violence. 

Tenets framed on the principle of a human intereſt, were 
repreſented as divine truths, and co:rced on the human 
mind under the pains and penaltivs of death in this 
world, and damnation in the next. 

Thus the goſpel of Chriſt, which breathes a ſpirit of 
univerſal love and benevolence, was rendered an in{tru- 
ment of ſavage perſecution ; and thus the hiſtory of 
martyrdom under Chriſtian governments, furniſhes a 
longer lift of victims than were ever {acnficed at pagan 
altars. The ſcandal which Chriſtianity ſuſtained from 
the conduct of its teachers, weakened the faith of many. 
Sceptical obſervations, or rather hints, were given to the 
Turk in the beginning of the ſixteenth century by lord 

erbert of Cherbery, an Engliia nobleman, Theſe 
were followed as time and occaſion offered, by more 
open animadverſions on the grounds of the Chriſtian faith. 
The apprehenſions of the Engliſh clergy were rouſed, 
but they had too many enemies among the believing 
Preſbyterians to exert their whole power againſt the 
enemies of Chriſtianity. The licentious days of Charles 
the Second were peculiarly inauſpicious to religious and 
moral ſentiment. The example which the king and his 
courtiers fat, was of the moſt unfarourable kind, _—_ 
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The pride and unbounded licenſe of the clergy, gave 
diſguſt to the ſenſible ; the folly which appeared in the 
enthuſiaſm of the puritans, afforded mirth to the pro- 
phane; and the contrariety of opinions on the principles 
of Chriſtianity, with the rancour which ſubſiſted between 
the different ſects, perplexed the underſtanding of the 
reflecting. | 

The Deiſts, who were men of ſenfe and learning, 
knew well how to avail themſelves of theſe advantages. 
They aſſerted, that the ſtrength of human reaſon was 
ſufficient to diſcover and aſeertain religious truths, and 
that the tale of a particular revelation, was a cunning 
cheat on mankind. They pointed out with keenneſs and 
judgment, thoſe exceptionable parts of the doctrine of 
the Chriſtian churches, which appear derogatory to the 
moral attributes of the deity; and in their pretenſion to 
reſtore the purity of the religion of Nature, they were 
crreful to reconcile the opinions they gave of a provi- 
dential government, to the ſublimeft idea which the 
ſublimeſt mind can form of the character of the Deity. 

As the primitive Deiſts avoided the advancing any ar- 
guments which warred with the pleaſing proſpect of a fu- 
ture ſtate of exiſtence, and carefully adhered to the prin- 
ciples of the pureſt ancient philoſophy, their doctrine was 
calculated to captivate all the admirers of ancient learn- 
ing, and to gain an aſcendency over thoſe candid minds 
whom the diſtracted fate of religious ſentiment had con- 
founded; and who had not ſufficient perfeverance, lei- 
ſure, or opportunity, to trace out for themſelves a line 
or rational faith. 

There is a mutability in human ſentiment, Hortenſia, 
and a paſſion for novel doctrines, which authors of all 
denominations find their account in gratifying. Whilit 
the power of the church was high, the ancient philoſo- 
phy, as well as the orthodox religion, was ſupported by 
the weight of authority. Ariſtotle, though a prophane 
writer, was eſteemed as infallible as the Pope himſelf; 
and Plato was another apoſtle among ſome of the fathers 
of the church ; but among the numerous crowd of litera- 
ry candidates which the liberty of modern times has pro- 


duced, ancient philoſophy has had as little quarter » 
. | :";-- ME 
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the religion of our forefathers. Lord Bolingbroke ſpeaks 
of Plato as of a wild enthuſiaſt, and endeavours to ſet in 
a very ridiculous light his reaſoning on the immortality 
of the human foul. | 

The turn which this-nobleman and other faſhionable 
writers have given to modern infidelity, equally militates 
againſt every priaciple of religioa, as againſt every parti- 
cular mode of faith. A Deity without goodneſs, can be 
no object of worſhip; and a creature whoſe exiſtence is 
confined to the ſhort duration of human life, can have 
no better intereſt to purſue, than to fill it with as much 
enjoyment as his powers and opportunities will permit. 

The Engliſh, from the nature of their government, 
have enjoyed the freedom of fpeech and writing, far be- 
yond any European nation. The firſt open attack on 
Chriſtianity, may be ſaid to have commenced among 
theſe iſlanders; but the reſtraints which have been laid 
on the preſs in France, as they prevent fair controverſy, 
have proved yet more inimical to the intereſts of religion, 
than the freedom of the Engliſh. A people who once 
begin to doubt, will pay themſelves in the licenſe of 
thought, for the reſtraints laid on their external actions. 
The bold and ſatirical writings cf Voltaire have been 
read with an avidity and an applauſe which bas given an 
atheiſtical turn to the opinions of all the free thinkers on 
the continent; and as there is no withſtanding the con- 
tagion of general ſentiment, there is reaſon to believe 
that the confuſion of the wildeſt ſcepticiſm will ſucceed 
the darkneſs which accompanied the blind faith of our 
anceſtors, and that without the particular interpoſition 
of Providence, religious principle will ſooner or later 
be diſcarded from all the ſocieties in chriſteadom. 


LETTER 
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LEETTER TIT 


Hints towards rendering the fine Arts ſubſervient to 
Religion. 


MLaxxinn, Hortenſia, are ever prone to run into 
the moſt oppoſite extremes. As we formerly ſurpaſſed 
the ancients in the zeal with which they followed groſs 
ſuperſtitions, ſo we now out-do them in our contempt 
for thoſe principles which have more or lefs influenced 
human conduct from the beginning of time. It is be- 
come a very faſhionable ſtile of reaſoning to maintain, 
that without the aſſiſtance of a foreign principle, human 
laws are fully ſufficient to preſerve the order of ſociety, 
and to reſtrain within due bounds the impatient ſelfiſh- 
neſs of man. | | 
Religious ſentiment, it is ſaid, has no grounds either 
in truth or reaſcn; and is rather miſchievous than uſeful 
in fociety, becauſe it muſt ever be liable to be abuſed; 
and alſo, that the affairs of the world will go on much 
better, when it 1s entirely diſcarded from human opinion. 
The advocates for this dcarine find a fruitful ſource of 
Ae in the monſtrous abuſes which have been prec- 
tiſed on the eaſy faith of man by ecdeſiaſtics of all de- 
nominatiors. But {urcly the improvement of our reaſon 
will avail us little, if we are incapable of correcting 
abuſes which a long experience has enabled us ro diſco- 
ver. By the ſame means with which we were enabled 
to take off the maſk from hypocriſy, and to aſſert the 
freedom of thought and debate, we ſhall be enabled to 
preſerve the grounds we have gained on the uſurpations 
of the eccleſiaſtics. N 8 . 
The advantages of printing, by rendering eaſy the 
communication of ideas, giving an univerſality to their 
extent, and a pci manence to their exiſtence, will be ever 
found a ſufficient remedy againſt thoſe evils which all ſo- 
cieties have experienced from the ſuperſtitions of the 
weak, and the impoſing craft of the ſubtle. Let 1 9 4 
miſs 
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miſs then all thoſe arguments which are grounded on the 
abuſe of religious fenument, and enquire, whether the 
ſentiment itſelf, when rendered as pure as the difinte- 
reſted reaſon of man is capable of making it, is, or is 
not, uſeful to the rectitude of morals, and conſequently- 
to the happineſs and good order of ſociety. 

That there are a variety of ſituations in which human 
laws cannot reach the flagitious, or influence the agenc 
of man, is a truth too apparent to be denied by the mol 
ſtrenuous advocate for his independence. "Temper, ha- 
bit, taſte, prudence, and timidity, may operate to the 
maintenance of ſobriety of manners in a conſiderable part 
of the human race: but neither the influence of theſe 
qualities, nor the influence of philoſophy, can evgr be 
general; and when the religious prejudices men now re- 
ceive from education are clearly done away from the hu- 
man mind, the numbers of the profligate will abound, 
and the virtue of the beſt will be found too cold to ſtand 
the teſt of a ſtrong temptation. Ihe thoughts of a fa. 
therleſs univerſe, and a ſet of beings let looſe by chance 
or fate on one another, without other law than power 
dictates, and opportunity gives a right to exact, chills 
the ſenſibility of the feeling mind into indifference or de- 
ſpair, whilſt they encourage the bold and unfeeling to 
the perpetration of every act of licentiouſneſs and villainy 
to which inclination prompts and intereſt dictates. 

When we examine the brighter fide. of the queſtion, 
we ſhall find reaſon to believe that the ſublime idea of 
holding our exiſtence by the power, and under the ſpe- 
cial protection and government, of a being as perfect as 
the pureſt mind can frame of moral excellence, muſt act 

towards the reſtraining the violence of libertine inclina- 
tion, and extend and eleyate the virtue of the aſpiring 
mind. | Y 

The delightful ſenſe of the relation we ſtand in, to a 
being inſinitely benevolent and infinitely powerful, is 
adapted to ſpread the gleam of comfort on the darkeſt 
affliction ; to correct the ſallies of the wildeſt imagination; 


the end of its human courſe, When the world was young 
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in age, mankind had neither the leiſure nor the opportu- 
nity to attain even the grounds of that knowledge which 
has been fince carried to the ſublimeſt heights of philoſo- 
phy. No wonder then that the groffeſt conceptions 
- ſhould be formed of a God, and that religion ſhould be 
loaded with ſuperſtitious that tend to corrupt, rather than 
to correct the vices of the human mind. There are no 
prejudices ſo ſtrong and ſo inveterate as miſtaken notions 
conceived of God, and our duty towards him. The 
honeſt and the ſincere too often make it a point of con- 
ſcience to avoid reading thoſe books, and hearing thoſe 
diſcourſes which tend to weaken what they regard: as a 
ſavirg faith. The proud and conceited will not permit 
themſelves to bb that they can have made an errone- 
ous judgment on a point of ſuch importance ; and both in 
religion and politics there will always be found a large 
parity, who cither are, or believe themſelves to be, 
intereſted in ſupporting ancient modes againſt novel 
innovations. : | 
The maſs of knowledge which is at preſent extant 
among men, is ſufficiently large to correct almoſt all 
the errors of ignorance; but how little of it has been 
applied to any practical purpoſe of this kind? The divi- 
ſions which yet exiſt among the believers in Chriſtianity 
ſhew, that if the principles of truth are already diſcover- 
ed, its votaries are few. How many of us worſhip a 
God whom we call perfe&, and yet aſcribe to him qua- 
lities of mind, and modes of conduct, which we condemn 
when found in our own ſpecies! Errors of ſuch magni- 
tude cannot fail of impeding the progreſs of virtue ; and 
as long as they continue to infect the larger part of ſo- 
ciety, they cannot fail to prevent mankind from arriving 
to that high point of civilization which muſt form the 
perfection of the human character. It is a long time, 
Hortenſia, before men are perſuaded to throw off eſtab- 
liſhed opinions ; but when this is done, the human mind, 
as if indignant at being ſo groſsly deceived, runs into an 
oppoſition which is perhaps as much or more exception- 
able than the folly it has diſcarded. There is a ſpirit of 
pride and contention that takes place in the breaſt of the 
reformer, and bis antagoniſt, which occaſions them to 
| I purſue 
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parſue thoſe extremes in which it is impoſſible they ſhould. 
meet. | 

The great abuſe the church of Rome made of a ſuc- 
ceſsful ſyſtem of policy, with the corruptions they ad- 
mitted into their doctrine, were objects of a juſt indigna- 
tion, and called loudly for reformation. The merit was 
conſequently great of thoſe who ventured to ſtem the 
torrent of her power when at the higheſt ;. and to lead 
men at the utmoſt peril of their lives, out of thoſe paths 
of error, which in their opinion moſt eſſentially affected 
their preſent and future intereſt. But had not the heat 


C. C 
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of controverſy, and the zeal which accompanies religious 


enthuſiaſm, deſtroyed the candor of philoſophic judgment 
in the minds of the doctors of the reformed church, they . 
would have perceived that a worſhip abſtracted from 
every object of ſenſe, is little calculated to ſupport reli- * 
gious ſentiment in ſuch a creature as man; and that the 
human imagination, if kept in a heat proper to nouriſh. 
and ſuſtain abſtracted devotion, mult be liable to run in- _ 
to the wildeſt enthuſiaſm. | 
In the dictating to the Iſraelites the ſplendid ceremo- 
nies of their worthip, the wiſdom of God condeſcended 
to accommodate itſelf to the weakneſs of man. And had 
not the clergy of the Romiſh church adopted the policy _ 
of the pagans, in keeping the minds of their votaries 
amuſed with a variety of ſenſible objects, they would ne- 
ver have been able, on mere opinion, to have eſtabliſhed 
and ſuſtained a power more extenſive and more enor- 
mous than ever was accompliſhed by the means of 


force. 
It is undoubtedly lau ful to make uſe of the policy of 
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the crafty, to obtain ends which may be univerfally be- 


neficial. That influence over ſentiment, which the 
church of Rome uſed for laying the foundations of a a 
partial interelt ; let the philoſophic legiſlator endeavour 
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to acquire, for the producing a general good. Religion, 


if properly adapted to the feelings of the mind, will be 
ſound a powerful engine in the great work of human ci- 
vilization; but in order to render it ſuch, the articles of 
us faith muſt be clear of every myſtery which is contrary 
to rational belief, and purged of every corruption which 
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is repugnant to human ideas of rectitude. When the 
foundation of juſt judgment is thus Jaid in the mind by 
eſtabliſhing clear ideas on the nature of moral perfec- 
tion, it will. be no difficult matter to enliſt the ima- 
gination in the cauſe of virtue, by giving it ſuch food 
for its amuſement and delight, as ſhall be adapted to pre- 
ſerve and cheriſh ſublime 3 | 

The fine arts, which conſiſt in the power of mould- 
ing and arranging ſenſible objects in ſuch a manner as 
to ſqoth, pleaſe, and delight the imagination, have been 
found, when left to the direction of private judgment, 
rather ſubverſive of human virtue, than the promoters of 
it. The patriotic ſpirit of Phocion was moved to ſuch 
a degree of impatience at the corruptions they had intro- 
duced among the Athenians, that he wiſhed his coun- 
trymen had never known the uſe of a chiſſel. 

The profligate rapacity of the Roman Verres, is 
known to every common reader, nor are modern times 
cieficient in ſuch cxamples as po ſhew to the attentive 
obſerver, that the eager deſire of poſſeſſing what is rare 
and beautiful of the objects of art, has totally extin- 
guiſhed among many of us the virtues of moderation, 
liberality, and even juſtice itſelf. The arts of painting 
and ſtatuary, as they are at preſent exerciſed, ſerve 
more to inflame appetite, than to inſpire noble ſentiments; 
and muſic, which is capable of producing the moſt op- 
poſite effects on the mind, either of exalting the paſſions 
or of ſoothing their turbulence; how ſeldom is it uſed to 
harmonize the ſon! when ruffled into a dangerous com- 
motion, or conducted in ſuch a manner as may tend to 
heighten the vigour of its Jaudable affections. 

"The admirers of the arts have truth on their fide, when 
they aſſert that they are both the ſymproms, and the 
cauſe of civilization. For in thoſe ſtates of ſociety where 
riches afford leiſure and encouragement to genius to ex- 
ert her powers on the ſakjects of art, the arts will ever 
be practiſed. And the ſtudy, the practice, and a taſte 
for the arts, will improve the ſenſibility, and conſequent- 
ly the delicacy of the human mind, on which all refine- 
ment depends. If cheſe potions have no grounds 5 

| truths 
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truth, Hortenſia, we ſhall do well to diſcourage our 
idle citizens, who. tempt us from the rules of prudence 
with their expenſive trifles ; but if the contrary appear 
to be the caſe, we ſhould be cautious in the uſe of fuch 
luxuries, by which virtue may be corrupted as well as 
improved. For if the arts have a power of ſoftening 
and encreaſing the delicacy of the human mind, they 
mult have the power of engraving on it miſchievous as 
well as uſeful impreſhons, and of deluding, as well as 
pleaſing, the imagination. If the CO charms of 
art are capable of encreaſing that delicacy of ſenſation, 
and that refinement, which is favourable to the ſublimer 
virtues ; let us endeayour to make their influence gene- 
ral, and to take from them the poiſon which lie mingled 
with their ſweets. Let us cheerfully ſacrifice the uſe 
of private advantages to the — —_— of a general 
good, and our more particular pleaſures to the furthering 
the benevolent purpoſes of God. Let us content our- 
ſelves with plain and ſimple habitations which, though 
they may be calculated to afford us every convenience 
that rational luxury may demand, or the moſt liberal 
hoſpitality require, yet will not be in a ſtile to pamper a 
ſelfiſh pride in our breaſts, or to inflame with envy or 
cupidity the weak mind of our neighbour. 

Let us find employment for the genius of our archi- 
tects, in making our churches as magnificent and as beau- 
tiful as the power of art can make them. Let us enliſt 
the tribe of painters in the ſervice of virtue, by employ- 
ing them in painting ſuch moral and religious ſubjects, 
as are the beſt adapted to make ſublime and uſeful im- 
preſhons on the mind. Let us adorn the infide of our 
churches with theſe repreſentations. Let the art of 
ſtatuary be devoted to the ſame ſervice. Let the mu- 
ſicians tune their inſtruments to ſuch Jays, as are alone 
calculated to raife the ſoul to high contemplation, and 
to inſpire moral and religious ſentiment ; and laſtly, by 
a {tri&t coercive law, let theſe arts be rendered ſacred to 
the fervice of God. 5 | 

To prevent any fuch miſchievous ſuperſtitions as have 
ariſen in former times from modes of worſhip, perhaps 
eſtabliſhed with intentions equally innocent and laudable z 
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the people ſhould be carefully inſtructed in philoſophical 
opinions on the nature of the deity; and bee mee 
that honour to him cannot be intended by ſuch regulations. 
They ſhould be honeſtly let into the whole ſecret, and 
told, that they are made uſe of as practical means to at- 
tract, and to draw people by the innocent pleaſures of 
ſenſe, into a willing and frequent repetition of acts of 
public devotion; and to ſerve as means to ſix the mind 
on thoſe ſubjects on which it ought moſt eſpecially to me- 
ditate whilſt employed in the worſhip of the deity, and 
in receiving public inſtruction on the principles of re- 
ligious duty. | 4; 
_ Your penetration will long before this, have enabled 
you to perceive, Hortenſia, that my view 1n rendering 
ſacred to deyotion the higheſt luxuries of art, is to de- 
=m the public of thoſe diſſipating pleaſures, which 
erve to diſtract, to miſlead, and to corrupt; and to 
unite if poſſible its higheſt ſenſible enjoyments, with the 
ſublimeſt of the intellectual kind. Nor are theſe all the 
advantages which appear likely to attend ſuch a uſe of 
the works of art; for whilſt, according to this plan, 
they ſerve the benevolent purpoſe of giving to the indi- 
gent a taſte of thoſe refined enjoyments, they open a 
door of civilization to the meaneſt ranks of the people; 
they render the worſhip of a benevolent deity the moſt 
delightful taſk we can purſue; and according to the 
example which Nature has ſet, they enable us to acquire 
by the means of ſenſible objects, ideas of the moſt in- 
tellectual kind. | 
On theſe and a variety of ſuch conſiderations, the 
building of the churches ſhould be conducted in a ſtile 
the beſt adapted to give pleaſing and cheerful images to 
the mind. They ſhould be kept well aired both in ſum- 
mer and winter ; and in the rigorous feaſon of the year 
they ſhould be warmed with fire. Their ornaments ſhould 
be extended to all thoſe inferior werks of art, which 
make up a material part of the luxuries of the opulent ; 
and they ſhould be open twice a week to all who defire 
adgittance, excepting to thoſe whoſe appearance indi- 
cates a contempt for induſtry, cleaulineſs, and decency. 


The 
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The ſeats allotted for the worſhippers ſhould be ac- 


cording to an exact rule of parity. No private decora- 
tions, no diſtinctions ſhould be allowed to foſter pride 
and ſervility, or to deſtroy for a moment the idea of that 
equality which ought to be felt whilſt we are worſhipping 
cour common Father; and to avoid that confuſion of ideas, 
which the flattery of the courtier, and the folly of the 
bigot, is adapted to raiſe in the vulgar mind, every diſ- 
couragement ſhould be given to the uſe of any geſtures 
or proteſtations in the ſervice of religion, which have 
taken place in the intercourſe of men. | 

Though you ſhould favour ſome of theſe hints with 
your approbation, Hortenſia, you may poſſibly object to 
the excluſion of any worſhipper, and to the limiting the 
time of divine ſervice to twice a week. I muſt acknow- 
ledge that theſe objections appear to be too well grounded 
in reaſon to be diſregarded ; but as cleanlineſs is a _ 
material part of civilization, and the total want of ſuc 
delicacy deſtructive to ſentiment ; there can be no ty- 
ranny or injuſtice in adopting in ſo moderate a manner, 
that part of the religious policy of the Jews which re- 
ſpects the cleanlineſs of the people. 

On the objection which you may make to the _— 
the ſervice of the church to two days in the week; 
muſt obſerve, that too frequent a repetition of what is 
calculated to exalt the higher paſhons of the ſoul, will 
either fail of the intended purpoſe, by weakening the 
{trength of their influence, or in minds congenial to ſuch 
exaltations, they will be apt to raiſe an enthuſiaſm unfa- 
vourable to the temper of true philoſophy, and conſe- 
quently to true religion. | 

As the virtue of the people muſt depend on the nature 
of the inſtructions they receive, and as the charms of 
oratory have a captivating power over the mind; gover- 
nors, when they have thus arranged all the leſſer matters 
neceſſary for the celebration of public worſhip, will do 
well to engage the beſt orators for the employment of 
teaching and reading. | 

The {crvice of the church ſhould be er e of ſhort 
prayers, well adapted to expreſs the ſenſe of our de- 
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pendance on the divine being, our ſubmiſſion to- his will» 
and our confidence in his wiſdom. They ſhould be 
ſhort, and without repetition ; and every now and then 
interrupted by hymns, which ſhould chaunt the praiſes 
of God in his moral character, and particularly his be- 
nevolence to all his creatures. | 
On the inſtructions to the people, government would 
do well to preſcribe the following rules: That all myſ- 
teries of faith, and ſuch metaphyſical arguments as are 
diſputable, be carefully avoided by the preachers. That 
they ſhould enter largely, and dwell particularly, on the 
practical doctrines of the Chriſtian religion. That they 
ſhould repreſent man as a creature endued with powers 
_— of meliorating his own natural ſituation, and that 
of the greater part of the brute creation, They ſhould 
inſiſt that the powers of human reaſon can never be ſo 
rly employed, as when they are enlarging the 
ndaries of good, and narrowing the empire of evil. 
They ſhould repreſent this, as the great prerogative of 
man ; the only ſervice which can be truly acceptable to a 
benevolent maſter, and the only labour in the vineyard 
which can expect to meet with a reward. They ſhould 
paint in ſtrong and lively deſcription, the golden age of 
man as related by the poets, and the paradiſaical ſtate of 
the world, as 6. bay by the divines ; and ſhould: then 
endeavour to ſhew that the art and induſtry of man, if 
united to a liberal and unconfined benevolence, would in 
a great meaſure realize thoſe happy ſcenes. And that 
ſuch duties, if ſeaſoned with a proper ſpirit of piety, 
would be truly ſetting Chriſt on his throne by effectually 
ſeconding the benevolent purpoſes of his miſhon. That 
they ſhould end theſe, and ſuch like diſcourſes, with a 
prayer that God would incline the heart of his creature 
man, to fulfil to the utmoſt of his power the benevolent 
purpoſes for which he has been ſo largely endowed be- 
yond the reſt of the animal creation; and then finiſh the 
ſervice with a hymn, in which the goodneſs of the Fa- 
ther of the univerſe ſhould be loudly celebrated *. 


* In the celebration of this laſt hymn, there ought to he greater 
variety, and a greater number of inſtruments than in the cele- 
bration of the other parts of the ſervice. 


In 
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In order, Hortenſia, to impreſs the more ſtrongly on 
the people's minds the ſuperiority of benevolence, to that 
of any other virtue; No ſtatue, buſt, or monument, 
ſhould be permitted a place in the church, but of thoſe 
citizens who have been eſpecially uſeful in the mitigating - 
the woes attendant on animal. life; or who have been 
the authors of any invention, by which the happineſs of 
man, or brute, may be rationally improved. 


ON 
EDUCATION. 
— - 
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LETTER L 


On the Origin of Evil. 


Orr late ſpeculations, Hortenſia, on moral conduct, 
naturally lead us to a ſubje& the moſt important in meta- 
phyſical enquiry, becauſe the moſt intereſting to the hopes 
and fears of man. 

When we behold a ſyſtem of creation replete with 
beauty and utility, hole excellence proclaims it the 
work of an architect endued with infinite power and be- 
nevolence, we conſider it as a paradiſe adapted to the 
ſupport and the enjoyment of ſenſitive exiſtence, But 
when we perceive evil overflowing, and univerſally ex- 
cluding during the courſe of a ſhort life, an uninter- 
rupted ſtate of happineſs, we are ſtruck with the ſur— 
priſing phenomenon, Hence the cauſe and ſource 1 
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moral and natural evil, has been the obje& of philoſophi- 
cal reſearch, from the firſt dawn of ſpeculative reaſoning 
to the preſent day. | 
How came the beneficent giver of ſo many rich and 
valuable gifts, to ſuffer mental and bodily diſeaſe? how 
came he to ſuffer guilt, remorſe, and all the numerous 
train of evils which accompany fin and death, thus to 
deform his works ? are queſtions which continually occur, 
and continually elude the anxious curioſity of the en- 


quirer. 


It is known, that the ſages of the eaſt, by a kind of 


metaphyſical machinery, endeavoured to account for 
evil by the divided empire of two ſirſt principles in 


nature: the one a benevolent, and the other a malevo- 


lent being, who after a long contention, in which power 
was ſo equally balanced, as to exclude every hope of 
victory on either ſide, amicably agreed to the expedient 
of a united government over the intended creation. 
Beſide this ſyſtem of theology, another opinion gene- 
rally prevailed in the Eaſt, that there were intelligences 
of a leſs perfect nature than was that of the ſupreme 
mind, which had been produced by way of emanation 
from the great original; and that other intelligences leſs 
and leſs perfect, had in gradation proceeded from them. 
That all ſpirits, whether dzmons, or the ſouls of men, 
were of this divine origin, and that matter itſelf had in 
this intermediate manner derived its exiſtence from the 


deity. 


Theſe opinions gradually ſpread into the weſtern world, 


whoſe philoſophers endeavoured alſo to account for the 


ſource of evil on a different ſyſtem: viz. that the produc- 
tion and the government of the world, had been conſigned 
to the care of deities of ſuch an inferior nature, as to par- 
take of the groſſeſt of human frailties. 


It was from this erroneous theology, that human ſa- 


crifices, with ſacrifices of an inferior nature, and all the 
coltly pageantry of pagan worſhip, were zealouſly offered 
to appeaſe and to gain the favour of deities, who had paſ- 
ſions and appetites to gratify. 


1 he goſpel revelation opencd a field of ſpeculation to 


man, which, by a candid and unprejudiced inveſtigation,, 


might 
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might have led him to concluſions of a more ſatisfactory 
kind than any which had yet been formed on this impor- 
tant ſubject. Bnt ſo ſtrongly did preſent ſufferings, the 
terror of a remoter deſtiny, and the prejudices ariſing 
from eſtabliſned opinions, prevail over the faith of the 
believer, that among the firſt Chriſtians there were ſome 
who adhered to the opinion of an evil principle, whoſe 
powers were ſufficient to ſupport at leaſt a temporary em- 
pire of evil, Even the orthodox church admitted an evil 
principle, though with a power ſubordinate to the decrees 
of the Deity. On this hypotheſis, the calamities of the 
human race are ſuppoſed to flow from the malignant ſpirit 
of the baniſhed angels, and the fall of the firſt human 
pair from a ſtate of innocence and happineſs, with the 
conſequent ſufferings of their poſterity, are aſcribed to 
the ſucceſsful wiles of Satan the leader of the rebellious 
crew. 

In anſwer to the hypotheſis of two principles, on which 
the manichean doctrine is grounded, it has been well ob- 
ſerved, that the ſuppoſition of an abſolute and infinitely 
evil principle, is an expreſs contradiction; for as this 
principle oppoſes the infinitely good principle, it alſo muſt 
be independent and infinite. It mult be infinite or abſo- 
Jute in knowledge and power; but the notion of a being 
infinitely evil, is of one infinitely imperfect. The one of 
theſe beings then is abſolutely perfect, and conſequently 
the other, as it is directly the reverſe, muſt be purely the 
negation of it as darkneſs is to light. Thus the evil 
principle muſt have knowledge and power in order to make 
oppoſition to the good one. But as he is directly oppoſite 
to the good and perfect one, he cannot have theſe attri- 
butes; therefore the ſuppoſition of ſuch an exiſtence as 
this, implies a contradiction. 

The ſyſtem of theology which prevailed in the weſtern 
world is ſo entirely exploded, that any refutation of it 
would be an uſeleſs digreſſton. In regard to the opera- 
tion and influence of ſuch an evil principle as is admitted 
in the Chriſtian ſyſtem, it may be erring on the ſafer ſide, 
to ſuppoſe that the influence of the paſhons and the luſts 
. of appetite are repreſented by the metaphorical language 
of ſcripture, under the figure of an evil principle con- 
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tinually at work, to undermine the innocence, and de- | 
prave the virtue of mankind. For ſhould we adhere per- 
tinaciouſly to the literal interpretation, we might give + 
room to the ſcoffer to aſk, why an omnipotent and infi- 
nitely wiſe being, ſhould permit one order of his crea» - 
tures to abuſe their ſuperior powers, in enſnaring into the 
train of perdition other of his creatures of inferior en- 
dowments ; for this it may be ſaid ſeems to infer a notion 
more derogatory to abſolute moral perfection, than the | 
manichean ſyſtem; as that ſuppoſes an impotence in 
power, rather than a deficiency in the benevolence or wif- 
dom in the good deity. | | 
"Theſe different ſolutions of the difficulty ariſing from > 
the phenomena of natural and moral evil, not having been $ 
founded on ſuppoſitions ſufficiently probable to appeaſe 
S 
{ 


the anxiery or ſatisfy the curioſity of the inquiſitive mind; 
new ſolutions haye been attempted, and ſeveral publica- 
tions have appeared, in which this clue of complicated 
difficulty is pretended to have been fairly unravelled. by 

Of theſe: modern writers, Dr. King ſtands the fore- 
molt in reputation, and as his opinions have formed the 
baſis of that beautiful poem, The Effay on Man,” I 
will attempt to give you an abſtra& of them. „ 

As the * of evil in the creation, appears on a 
curſory view of the ſubject to war with the moral perfect 
tions of the [\ivine being, Dr. King ſets out with a de- & 
nial of that catholic opinion in the creed of the moraliſt, 
a moral beauty and a moral deformity neceſſarily inde- 
pendent of the will of every being created or uncreated. 
It is explained by Plato, under the form of everlaſting. 


7 
2 


ideas or moral entities, coeval with eternity, and reſiding _— 
in the divine mind, from whence by irradiating rays like 
the emitting of the ſun-beams, they enlighten the under- . + 
ſtanding of all thoſe intellectual beings who, diſregarding * 4 
the objects of ſenſe, give themſclves up to the contem- * N 

* 


5 


ener, of the Deity. The modern philoſopher, in a 
ower {train of reaſoning aſſerts, that there is an abſtract 


2 
fitneſs of things perceived by the mind of God, and ſo 
interwoven in the nature of contemplative objects as to be 
traced like abſtract truths, by thoſe faculties of the mind 
G „„ Mhich 
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which enable us to compare and perceive the agreement 
and diſagreement of our ſenſitive and reflex ideas. 
Dr. King, after having thus diſcarded every principle 
in ethics which can war with his hypotheſis, proceeds te 
eſtabliſh moral good and evil, on the footing of will de- 
pendant on the pleaſure of God, and to be read by man 
through the medium of ſuffering and enjoyment. He 
then attempts to give an account of thoſe effects of ſecond 
cauſes, which go under the denomination of evil. This 
he does by allotting a certain portion of ſpace for the uni- 
verſe, which he fills with as great a number of ſuperior 
natures in ſuch a chain of gradation as a limited ſyſtem 
can bear. Heat length comes to this globe of earth, and 
to that loweſt link in the chain of intellectual nature, 
man ; whom he ſuppoſes to have been placed at the head 
of the terreſtrial creation, becauſe the place allotted for 
his exiſtence was not adapted to the enjoyment and ſup- 
rt of thoſe higher ranks of beings, who form the chain 
of the exalted part of gradation. | 
The giving to this terreſtrial globe advantages adapted 
to the entertainment and ſupport of beings, endued with 
higher powers, he ſays was not in the plan of providence ; 
becauſe that which is conſtituted beauty, harmony, and 
perfection by the divine will, conſiſts of this very grada- 
_ and ſubordination of the ſeveral parts of the uni- 
verſe. | 
After eſtabliſhing a neceſſity ariſing from the order and 
frame of the univerſe, the Doctor treats of that natural 
evil which has furniſhed ſo many ſpecious cavils againſt 
the _ or the goodneſs of God. What is called evil, 
he ſays, 1s not real evil, but only ſome want of a greater 
good, and ought to be termed only a defect. If man is 
not ſo perfect, as the conſciouſneſs of his frail nature and 
the powers of his imagination ſoaring into the regions of 
intellectual happineſs prompts him to deſire, it is becauſe 
every place in the univerſe, adapted to the enjoyment and 
ſupport of more exalted beings, is full. It was benevo- 
lent of God to give ſenſitive exiſtence on any terms, be- 
cauſe ſenſitive exiſtence in the imple ſenſe of the word, 
is a bleſſing, which indeed may be diminiſhed by its being 
accompanied with ſuffering, but which, no ſupportable 
| ſufferings 
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ſufferings can deſtroy, and when ſufferings are inſup- 
portable they neceſſarily put an end to exiſtence, f 
Nou, continues the doctor, God having in the creation 
of the human ſpecies, beſtowed the benefit of rational ex- 
iſtence to as many of his creatures as the limited ſpace of 
the terreſtrial plobe could maintain ; he willed to beſtow 
the benefit of ſenſitive exiſtence on animals of an inferior 
nature; and in giving the bleſſing of ſenſitive exiſtence 
to thoſe inferior natures, he wiſely provided for the ſup- 
port and aſſiſtance of man. Thus in the divine ceconomy, 
we ſee every part of limited ſpace as full of animated ex- 
iſtences as the nature of limitation will admit. | 

For the evils of pain and natural death which attend 
on the whole animal Creation, we may find their cauſes 
in the ſtubborn nature of matter, and thoſe turbulent pro- 
yerties which are neceſſary to ſerve the various purpoſes, 
which the effects of motion and counter motion produce. 

As for the violences committed on the brute creation, 
and all thoſe tremendous and painful modes of diſſolution 
to which they are expoſed by their intire ſubjection to 
man, and the uſe made of them for his enjoyment, nou- 
riikment, and ſupport, this cannot be called an evil; for 
ſenſitive exiſtence muſt always be a bleſſing, however 
thort its duration, and painful its extinction. The brutes 
have no reaſon to complain of being made ſacrifices to the 
uſe of creatures of a ſuperior nature, for every other place 
in the univerſe being full, they could have had no ex- 
iſtence at all, but under the regulation of theſe laws. 

3 * * of - 


LETTER I. 
On the unlimited Power of God. 


W HEN 1 gave you, Hortenſia, an abſtraQ of Dr. 
King's origin of evil, I did not propoſe to recommend it 
as a ſpeculation that in any way tended to ſatisfy the 

| doubts 
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doubts of the ſceptic, or confirm the hopes of the be- 


liever: on the contrary, I think it inimical to juſt ſenti- 


— of religion, and to a ſound and cheerful philo- 
ophy. | 
1 2 out with the introducing an uncertainty on the 
nature of virtue; and by taking away the eſſential and 
eternal diſcriminations of moral good and evil, of juſt 
and unjuſt, and reducing theſe to arbitrary productions of 
the divine will, or rules and modifications of human pru- 
dence and ſagacity, it takes away one regular, ſimple, 
and univerſal rule of action for all intelligent nature. 
Thus the hopes of man are weakened, and that proſ- 
pect of retribution and ultimate happineſs diminiſhed, 
which receive their {trongeſt ſupport from the immutable 
nature of juſtice, and a determinate idea of this principle 
in the divine mind. | | 
The ſecond objection to be made to Dr. King's hypo- 


theſis is, that it is highly derogatory to God, to repre- 


ſent him as forming the creation for a kind of fanciful gra- 
tification, and ſacrificing to this point that moral excel- 
tence, which lies in the benevolent conſideration of be- 
ſtowing on all ranks of ſenſitive beings, every happineſs 
of which their nature is capable. | | 

Thirdly, it ſeems to weaken that nation of irreſiſtible 
power, which forms one of the moſt exalted attributes of 
the Deity ; ſuch a power, as is ſuperior to every obſtacle, 
but what implies a poſitive contradiction. 

One of thoſe writers“, who has taken great advantage 
of the Doctor's hypotheſis to ſupport his doubts on the 
ſubject of future rewards and puniſhments, and on thoſe 
exalted expectations which are founded on the immutable 
juſtice of God, aſks, whether there could have been ſuch 
a moral entity as the abſtract notion which we frame of 
Juſtice, if there had been no rational exiſtences created, 
or if theſe had been endowed with ſuch independent na- 
tures as to have had no relation to each other ? 

This reaſoning 1s ſpecious, and carries the apnearance 
of being deep; but it is not unanſwerable. It, ſays the 


great Locke, an idea could have been formed of homi- 


* Bolingbroke, 
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cide, the ſame as we have now of it, the idea would have 
been juſt, though no homicide had ever been committed. 
In like manner, the nature, complexion, and reality of 
juſtice and injuſtice, would always have been the ſame, 
if the Almighty had never brought into exiſtence any ra- 
tional beings, whoſe mutual relation required the exer- 
ciſe and operation of this moral rule; and if the creation 
of ſuch independent natures, as had no relation to each 
other, had been in the divine ceconomy, this principle of 
juſtice muſt have operated in ſuch a manner, as to have 
given its different eſſences to the actions of the Creator. 
The ſame may be ſaid of benevolence, and its contrary 
principle, cruelty. The ſame oppoſition would alſo have 
exiſted in the comely and the uncomely, in propriety and 
impropriety, and in all thoſe modes of moral differences 
which take place in the conduct of men, and which par- 
ticularly reſpect his nature, his circumſtances, and the re- 
lative ee e in which he is placed to the different in- 
habitants of the terreſtrial globe. | | 

Thus far I have deviated from the ſubje& J ſet out 
with; but to return to the Doctor's hypotheſis. In my 
opinion, Hortenſia, the queſtion, whether it is more 
agreeable to infinite benevolence to give that kind of per- 
fection to his creatures, as is neceſſary to their complete 
happineſs, will admit of a more ſatisfactory anſwer, than 
that a ſyſtem of gradation is agreeable to that harmony 
which the divine mind conceived to form the beauty of 
his plan. God undoubtedly intended to beſtow on all 
his — creatures, the greateſt happineſs that their na- 
tures are capable of receiving; and the moſt probable rea- 
ſon to be e for ſuch a gradation, becauſe more cor - 
reſpondent to the ideas of divine wiſdom, is, that a 
being, produced in the higheſt degree of natural perfec- 
tion of which a creature 1s capable, will not enjoy as 
much happineſs on the whole, as if he was placed in an 
inferior (tation at firſt : for by a continual melioration of 
his itate, he becomes capable of experiencing a ſeries of 
ſatisfactions and new delights, whilſt he is continually 
approaching nearer and nearer to perfection; and as 
finites, however muluplied, can never reach infinite, or 
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abſolute perfection, ſo ſome enraptured imaginations have 
ſet no bounds to the power and goodneſs of God. 
According to Dr. King's reaſoning, the qualities of 
matter are too ſtubborn to admit of its being tempered in 
luch a manner as might correſpond with the happineſs of 
ſenſitive creation; but if we attentively conſider the 
ceconomy of animal and vegetable creation, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily produce a conviction of the unlimited power of 
God. 

On the ſubje&t of vegetable nature, let the botaniſt 
ſtand forth and declare the unlimited power, by. which 
the element earth, is endued with properties fitted to 
nouriſh and give being to exiſtences, with a laviſh and 
almoſt endleſs variety. . | | 

If we examine the inſect tribe, what a variety and con- 
trariety do we obſerve in the nature of theſe animals; 
nay, what a variety and contrariety of qualities do we 
find in the ſame animal, at different ſtages of its exiſtence. 
At firſt, the grub, as if it ſought to conceal from the in- 
quiſitive eye of man, and from the ravenous appetite of 
inimical animals its helpleſs and unſeemly form, hides 
itſelf in the boſom of that earth from whence u drew its 
exiſtence. If it eſcapes from all the dangers which 
threaten its impotent ſtate, it aſſumes a leſs degrading 
form; and at length benevolent Nature, as if repentant 
for having played the ſtep- mother in theſe brit ſtages of 
the poor inſect's exiſtence, recompenſes it with the pitt 
of ſuch an inviting beauty, as often becomes the means 
of its deſtruction, From being confined within the 
bowels of the earth, it delights itſelf in the regions of 
light, ſips the moſt luxurious ſweets of vegetable nature, 
and enjoys with the more noble animals of the winged 
race the pleaſures of aerial exerciſe. 

If we proceed, and take a ſurvey of thoſe more noble 
animals of the winged race, we ſhail alſo obſerve in the 
economy of their natures, the ſame principles of variety 
and contrariety Did not the phenomenon of nature pro- 
duce an incontrovertible in{tance in the ſwallow ſpecies, 
would not the ſceptic aſſert, that it was beyond the power 
of God, and altogether repugnant to the eftablithed and 
neceſſary laws of nature in animal organization, for a 
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creature to lie in ſuch a {tate of inſenſibility, as to carry 
the appearance of a diſſolution of thoſe properties which 
ſuſtain life, and in this ſtate to be ſupported without food 
during the dearth and barrenneſs of the winter, and then 
to be revivified in that returning period of the vear, when 
roliſic Nature produces a lavith plenty for the ſupport of 
all her children. | 

To proceed in our ſurvey of that variety in the princi- 
ples of created exiſtences, which declare the glory and 
power of God, how various, how complicated, are thoſe 
inſtinctive economies by which all the quadrupeds, the 
feathered, and the inſect tribes ſuſtain, ſupport, and de- 
fend the boon of life, and provide for the neceſſities of 
their young in the impotent ſtage of their exiſtence. 
What can be more contrary and oppoſite than the ſtrength 
of the lion, and the feebleneſs of the hare? What can 
be more oppoſite than the ſharp ſight of the lynx, and the 
blindneſs of the mole ? Yet ſupple and indulgent nature 
adapts herſelf as well to the inſirmities of the one, as to 
the higher perfections of the other. | 

If we attend to the principle of procreation, we ma 
obſerve à limitation almoſt to barrenneſs in ſome of the 
creatures, whilſt others, who by a more piteous fate, 
are aſhpned the prey of ſuperior animals, or are rendered 
ſubordinate to ſome other uſefu] purpoſes in the creation, 
are prolific to a very high degree. 

But if we paſs from earth to water, and ſurvey the 
finny tribe, here a new world of wonders diſcloſes itſelf 
to the attentive and inquiſitive mind. Here we thall find 
the peculiar ſtructure of animal creation, adapted to an 
element ſo hoſtile ro the earth-born race, as to be incom- 
patible with all the principles of their exiſtence. Here 
we ſhall find Nature diſplaying her powers, as in the 
children of earth, in an almoſt endlels variety of different 
magnitudes, of different ſhapes, and of diiterent powers, 
as to procreation, and the qualities on which the princt- 
ples of offenſive and defenſive war are ſuſtzined. 

The difference between a whale and the ſmalieſt of the 
ſinny tribes, is as prodigious as between au elephant and 
the minutelt inſet. And the aCltviry of the ee, and the 
dormant and almoſt inſenſible ſtate of oyiter exiſtence, is as 
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great an oppohtion as the imagination can form; yet are 
the different organizations and powers of every genus 
and ſpecies of animal creation, complete in their ſeveral 
natures, and adapted to ſuſtain all the difficulties to 
which they are expoſed by the arrangements and modifi- 
cations of matter. | 

An attentive ſurvey of theſe various and contrary 
effects, produced by unlimited power, will convince the 
judicious mind, that the pain, ſickneſs, and mortality of 
any of God's creatures, muſt depend on his will; and 
that the ſame omnipotence exerted in the ſupport of ani- 
mal exiſtence againſt all the conflict of jarring elements, 
through any period of given time, might have ſupported 
it through all eternity. Indeed Dr. King is obliged to 
allow, that God can alter or ſuſpend the laws of creation, 
when he inſtances the ſtate of the ſirſt pair before their 
fall from innocence and obedience. 

Dr. King is not the only modern who denies the abſo- 
lute omnipotence of the Deity, Various writers endea- 
vour to account for the eſtabliſhed courſe and order of 
things, by a limitation of his power. The corre& and 
judicious Lord Shafteſbury gives a very whimſical reaſon 
for Nature not having beſtowed wings on her favourite, 
man, viz. that it would ſtarve the brain : for *the chief 
bulk of birds being in their wings, theſe would exhauſt 
the economy of their frames. 

If corporal ſtrength, Hortenſia, is not in the nature 
of things altogether incompatible with the ſupport of the 
powers of the mind, a large pair of wings might have 
been nouriſhed with a proportional addition of food, and 
a ſtronger digeſtive power in the ſtomach, without ſtarv- 
ing, or in any manner affecting the powers of the ſupe- 
rior parts of organization. But in truth, there are much 
more weighty reaſons than what can be drawn from the 
neceſſity of things, to be aſſigned for the parſimony of 
pature, in ſuch kind of gifts, to man, How would it 
decreaſe his ſociability, if he was made more indepen- 
dent of his ſpecies by the gift of thoſe advantages be- 
ſtowed on the brute creation? How would it extend vio- 
lence, and enlarge evil, if to the miſchievous ſagacity of 
man, the ſtrength of the lion was added! What en- 
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creaſed flaughrer of the brute creation, if his power of 
digeſtion was enlarged ? What infinite miſchief might he 
not be able to compaſs, if the empire of the air was added 
to the earth and the fea; and if with a velocity equal to 
his ſtrength, he could direct his flight to any part of the 
globe in purſuit of thoſe objects adapted to gratify his 
appetites? By ſuch an additional privilege, how would 
his temptations be enlarged, how would his honeſt in- 
duſtry be impeded; how could the robber, the murderer, 
the raviſher, be brought to juſtice ; and how tremendous 
would be the conſequences ariſing from the extent of his 
powers in the compaſſing plans to ſatisfy the ſtrong pal 
ſions of love, ambition, and revenge? 

To that part of Dr. King's obſervations, which reſpect 
the principle of drawing ſuſtenance and ſupport from the 
deſtruction of life, and which falls ſo heavy on thoſe be- 
ings who deſcend in the ſcale of gradation, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the difficulties which ariſe on this view 
of Nature, cannot be removed but by raiſing difficulties 
equally great. For if we {hould aſſent to the poſition, 
that the bleſſings which accompany ſenſitive exiſtence, 
are ſo great, that the untoward circumſtance of a violent 
and painful death, with the mental feeling attending that 
inſtinctive terror which Nature has given for the avoiding 
evil, are not capable of overbalancing them; yet ſome 
duration is ſurely neceſſary to render exiſtence a bleſſing. 
And as young food is pleaſing to the pampered appetite 
of man, ſome of thoſe creatures live ſo ſhort a time, 
that they may be ſaid to be born only to die. 

There are ſpeculatiits, who have endeavoured to ac- 
count for the moral evil of homicid?, on the poſition, 
that ſuch an irregular extermination of being, is neceſſary 
to prevent the earth from being overitocked with inha- 
bitants. The philoſopher Heraclitus gave to war the re- 
ſpectful title of“ Father, and King, and Lord of all 
things ;” and aſſerts, that when Homer prayed that ſtrife 
be baniſhed from gods and men, he was not aware that 
he was curſing the generation of all things, becauſe they 
deduce their riſe out of conteſt and antipathy. 

The errors of the ancients are pardonable; but as the 
moderns pretend to Have gone much deeper in the ſtudy 
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of nature, it is ſurprizing that they ſhould ſtill perſiſt in 
their childiſh conceits, though directly contrary to all the 
experience which may be gained from an attentive exami- 
nation of that part of the ſyſtem of creation which lies 
level to human obſervation. If the quick ſucceſhon of 
generation had been the ultimate end propoſed by omni- 
potence, it is plain this end might have been obtained 
without ſuch a facrifice of the happineſs, or the virtue of 
the creature, as ſhould induce violence and bloodſhed. 
For the natural life of all the animal creation might have 
been limited to ſuch a duration, as ſhould in exact pro- 
portion have ſquared with the rapidity. of the deſtined 
lucceſhons ; and as we find the Deity has made putridity 
agreeable and wholeſome to ſeveral of the animals, he 
might have made it ſo to all, and thus the life of the 
living might have been ſupported by the carcaſſes of the 
dead, without making room for generation by conteſt and 
antipathy. | | 

As obſervations of this nature equally affect the whole 
line of animal exiſtence, it muſt be allowed, that this 
part of the ſyſtem of providential government lies quite 
out of the depth of human knowledge to comprehend, 
and muſt ever remain an object of faith and confidence. 
Bur if it is permitted to indulge a ſpeculation on this ob- 
icure and dark phenomenon, may we not hope, may we 
not preſume, that ſome diſtrict in the immenſe expanſe 
of the univerſe, may be ſet apart for the entertainment 
of the inferior part of animal nature, where they may 
enjoy a larger portion of the rational faculties, and that 
a remembrance of their paſt ſuffering and ſtate of degra- 
dation may add greatly to their enjoyment, and conſe- 
quently encreaſe their gratitude to their Creator? 

There not having been any revelation in favour of the 
inferior part of animal creation, is no argument that ſuch 
diſpenſations are not in the economy of Providence. 
Fer a revelation would be uſeleſs to them in their preient 
ftuaiion ; and the letting us into the councils of God on 
this ſubject, might occaſion an interruption in the intended 
courle of things. 

The attempting to account for the phenomenon in this 


manner, cannot be attended with the evil conſcquences, 
nor 
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nor is liable to the objections, which load other ſyſtems 
and opinions. It may alſo tend to abate the pride, inſo- 
lence, and cruelty, which we harbour on the ſubject of 
theſe inoffenſive partners in our pilgrimage, and help to 
induce a more Chriſtian ſpirit of general benevolence and 
univerſal ſympathy. | 

If the enlarging ſenſitive exiſtence to every poſſible de- 
gree of extenſion, had been the predominant principle in 
the divine plan, independent of any benevolent deſign, 
all matter might have been endued with ſenſation. The 
earth might have been a ſenſitive exiſtence, and have 
given ſenſitive life to all the vegetable world. The ele- 
ments, the planets, and every ſuperior and inferior part 
in the ſtupendous ſyſtem of the univerſe, might have par- 
taken of the gift, which indecd is afſerted to be ſo gene- 
ral, that the water, the air, and every planet, is ſup- 
poſed to be full of animated life, though concealed from 
the human eye by the minuteneſs of form. But this 
does not militate againſt the preſumption of a ſtate of re- 
tribution to the larger animals, Who, we have reaſon to 
think, if we may credit the informations of ſenſe, are 
expoſed to great miſcry in this vale of life. For if ſuch 
a general jyſtem of reſurrection, as ſhould take in all 
animated nature, is not in the deſigns of providence, it 
may be concluded, that if there are any of the inſect 
tribes for whom this bleſſing is not intended, they may 
be formed in ſuch a manner as not to be ſubject to that 
miſery which -bodies, whoſe organization correſpond 
more with the human ſtrudure, mait, from the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of Nature, be ſubject ; and that che diſſo- 
lution of the very minute animals is ſo ſuddenly effected, 
as to admit of no portion of pain ; and that the boon of 
life being unmixed with ſufferings, may, however ſhort 
its duration, be in this ſenſe eftcemed a bleſſing. 
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LETTER MB 


T hat the injudicious Defenders of Religion have given means 
of Triumph to the 1nfidel. 


Tur divine, and the philoſopher, Hortenſia, in an 
over anxiety to defend the cauſe of religion againſt the 
ſceptic, have furniſhed him with the ſtrongeſt arguments 
which can be urged againſt a ſuperintending providence, 
and a future ſtate. 

If our ideas of moral perfection are only, modes of 
thinking, adapted to our human ſtate, and framed by 
human inteiligence ; or, if of divine origin, engrafted 
by power on the mind of man, how can we found any 
hopes on what we call the. juſtice and benevolence of 
God? And if there is no portion of moral or natural 
evil in this world, but what is neceſſary in the nature of 
things—if exiſtence is to be eſteemed a bleſhng, how- 
ever burthened with pain and miſery—if the perfect be- 
nevolence of God is neceſſarily limited in its effects by 
an impotence of power—if the advantage of an almoſt 
infinitely. extenſive ſyſtem by the ſacrifice of the ſubordi- 
nate component parts, is to be conſidered as the com- 
plete fulfilling to the creature, what may rationally be 
expected from the creator then revelation mult loſe al] 
the ſupport which it draws from the reaſon of things, 
and muſt ſtand alone on thoſe grounds of uncertainty 
which attend hiſtorical evidence. It muſt ſtand on that 
_ eredit, which the variable complexion of faith aſſumes in 
different characters, and on thoſe different degrees of 
belief or ſcepticiſm which take their rife from the acci- 
dental circumſtances of life. 

It is theſe injudicious defenders of the ways of Pro- 
vidence, who have unintentionally enlarged thoſe narrow 
limits in which ſcepticiſm has hitherto ranged to an ex- 
tent which threatens the annihilation of every ſound 
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principle in morals and religion. The unbelie ver tri- 
umphs in his newly acquired ſtrength, urges the conteſt, 
and boldly challenges the religious world to fight the 
battle on the ground which themſelves have marked out. 
And whilſt he uſes the weapons of the adverſary with a 
commanding eſs, the anxious believer finds his hopes 
gradually decreaſe, and the ſublime proſpect of a happy 
eternity clouding by degrees, till at length it vaniſhes 
into the chaos of doubt and uncertainty. Of all thoſe 
who have made the moſt advantage of this modern man- 
ner of accounting for the origin of evil, lord Boling- 
broke ſtands the foremoſt, and has managed the argu- 
ment with ſuch {kill and addreſs, as is ſufhcient to im- 
poſe on all thoſe who, for want of literary ſagacity, do 
not apply themſelves to trace out all his numerous con- 
traditions. - | 

Lord Bolingbroke's famous work directed to the over- 
throw of revelation and the hopes of futurity, is grounded 
on Dr. King's hypotheks of the origin of evil. With 
the doctor, his lordſhip perceives no evil in the world, 
but what is neceſſary, and flowing from thoſe limitations 
of power which impoſſibilities create. With the doctor, 
he devoutly explodes the doctrine of an abltract fitneis 
of things, as derogatory to the divine character, and 
fixes the origin of right and wrong in arbitrary determi- 
nations of the divine will. With the doctor, he ſup- 
voſes that harmony and univerſal good are at war with an 
extenſive perſonal happineſs ; and from theſe premiſes he 
draws a concluſion, that power, and an iadependent ex- 
iltence, are the only determinate attributes which can be 
atcribed to God. | 

Having thus far gone amicably on with the divine, he 
at length leaves him as a man who is fettered by the pre- 
judices of education and profeſſion; and with thoſe en— 
gines of diſpute in which they re both agreed, he pro- 
ceeds to batter down the pile of revelation, till he leaves 
not one corner ſtone in the building to erect either church 
er temple. 

Lord Bolingbroke having thus piouſſy emancipated the 
Deity from that moral neceſſity winch muſt accompany 
perfect wiſdom, takes dowu the pride of man, by aijert- 
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ing that he is too inſignificant a part of the creation to de- 
mand he protection of a ſpecial providence. | 

Sbould you imagine, — that this view of 
thivgs was of ſo inviting a nature as to attract the admi- 
ration of mankind yet ſuch is the deſire in man to be 
ſet free from the rule of right, and the Nuiſnment of de- 
merit, ſuch is the love of novelty, and ſuch the fantaſtic 
ambition of embracing doctrines which militate againſt 
popular opiniors, that Bolingbroke's diſciples are a grow- 
Ing ſe The exalted idea formerly entertained of the 
lot of man, is generally exploded ; and of ſuch a patient 
nature 1s modern were Ara that we chearfully embrace 
in the harſheſt ſenſe of the expreſſion, that emphatic] 
curſe contained in the following text, “for duſt thou 
art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return.“ 

Every erroceous opinion entertained of the moral at- 
tributes cf the Deity, the nature of virtue, and the 
grounds of future expectations, muſt bewilder the judg- 
ment, and obſtru& all improvement in the ſcience of 
morals, and the practice of its rules. 

If you will attend to me then, Hortenſia, I will en- 

deavour to ſhew you the inconſiſtencies which abound in 
the opinions of this noble author, and expoſe thoſe falſe 
grounds of reaſoning, that he uſes againſt the principles 
of revealed religion, and on which he founds a high pro- 
| bability of the poſitive mortality of man. 
The methcd of reaſoning on abſtract principles, lord 
Polingbroke condemns, as having led men into the moſt 
impious and impeitinent concluſions. He recommends, 
a tracing God upwards by an attention to his works; and 
after magnifying the power and intelligence of the Deny, 
by thoſe common obſervations which occur in the con— 
templation of Nature, he determines that we have no 
reaton to believe ſuch a diſplay of power ard intelligence 
is {i bordinate to any benevolent end; for it is downright 
mpicty to form any idea of God's juſtice and bencvo- 
lence, by thoſe compiex notions which we have annexed 
to ſuch words, when conſidered as buman attributes. 

It is a misfortune which muſt ever attend an error in 
firſt principles, that it neceſjarily leads to ſome untoward 
concluſion, which if maintained in the regular argu- 
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mentative manner, the teacher will be involved in un- 
avoidable contradiction. Lord Bolingbroke had too 
much ſagacity, not to apprehend the conſequences which 
mult ariſe from'an uniform denial of any ſimilarity in the 
divine attributes, to thoſe ideas which human ſagacity 
has acquired vf the nature and the quality of virtue. 
In his attempts therefore to reconcile the poſitive morta- 
lity of man, with that adverſe fortune and miſery which 
ſometimes attend virtue in this ſtage of exiſtence, and 
that triumphant ſucceſs which crowns the perverſe and 
malevolent exertions of the wicked, he abandons the 
primary principles on which his argument 1s built, and 
after the ordinary manner of metaphyſicians, he proceeds 
to juſtify the ways of God on the Tae of human 
rectitude. After a good many pleaſant and acute obſer- 
vations on thoſe reaſoners, who argue that virtue loſes its 
reward if it is not attended with riches and honour, and 
all the external advantages of life, he rejects with diſ- 
dain the conſiſtent method of ſtoic reaſoning, and re- 
aſſuming the ſpœculations of Doctor King, advances many 
doubts concerning the reality of human miſery, and the 
inequalities in regard to pain, pleaſure, joy and vexation, 
which human experience has allowed to exiſt amoryg the 
ſons and daughters 0: men. 
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LETTER IV: 


Perfea Bene vulence of God—O!fervations on Lord Boliug- 


Loeb Föllaſophy. 


T0 call God good, wife, and omnipotent, Hortenſia, 
without being able to comprehend the mode in Which he 
exerciſes theſe attributes, is indeed making uſe of terms 
of reſpec, but it is not prating either with judgment or 
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We can undoubtedly conceive what it is to be juſt or 

_ unjuſt, benevolent or cruel, but we can frame no idea of 

a moral attribute which partakes of neither of theſe diſ- 
tin&tions :—in lord Bolingbroke's view of the ſubject, 
therefore, we can form no idea which can lead us to an 
rational reſpe& for the Deity. Indeed his lordſhip is 15 
thoroughly convinced of the neceſſity of judging the di- 
vine conduct on the principle of human ideas, that with 
a glaring inconſiſtency to thoſe obſervations he has made 
on the impiety of metaphyſicians and divines for having 
taken ſuch liberty, he makes himſelf a very free uſe of 
it, when he calls in queſtion the divine legation of Moſes, 
on the maſſacre of the Canaanites, becauſe ſuch a com- 
mand does not ſquare with the pureſt notions we are 
enabled to form of juſtice. 

It is a truth, that the ſceptic cannot invariably deny, 
that the moral attributes of God muſt be of a kind with 
the moral attributes of all intelligent natures ; yet the at- 
tu ibutes of God, muſt differ in the extreme in the degree 
of their perfection from the moral attributes of the crea- 
ture, man. 

His benevolence can never be alloyed with the werk- 
neſs of partiality, with any variability, with any of thoſe 
ſudden ſtarts of high and low, which we perceive at dif- 
ferent times and on different occaſions in the affections of 
the moſt perfect of the human race. It cannot be at- 
tended with any of thoſe paſſionate emotions which, 
though they may be conſidered as amiable defects in 
finite creatures, are altogether incompatible with the im- 
mutable ſublimity of the divine character. His juſtice, 
or to uſe a more adequate term, the fixed determinations 
- which perfect wiſdom dictates, can never give way to any 

of thoſe feelings by which that uſeful and benign paſhon, 
ſympathy, counteracts the ſelfiſhneſs of our natures. 
That completion of ee happineſs annexed to 
his exalted ſtate, with a freedom from the interruptions 
which the appetites and paſſions, thoſe neceſſary but 
dangerous principles of activity in human exiſtence, muſt 
Gmplify his moral attributes in ſuch a manner as to allow 


of no mixture of conrariety. 
To 
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To this reaſoning lord Bolingbroke would undoubtedly 
object, the fallibility of human fagacity without the com- 
poaſs of its intelligence: but it may be replied, that the 
exiſtence of a God will want a rational proof, if we deny 
the certainty of human ideas on abſtract ſubjedts. For 
if, according to his lordſhip's aſſertion, metaphyſical 
ideas have no exiſtence but in our own minds, how can 
we attempt to prove the exiſtence of any being elevated 
above the object of our ſenſes ? But as his lordſhip de- 
clares himſelf to be a devout theiſt, he muſt allow us in 
this intereſting point, at leaſt to exceed thoſe narrow 
limits which he ſometimes preſcribes. And when we 
have ſoared ſo high into the regions of intellectual na- 
ture, as to find out the firſt cauſe, that troubleſome qua- 
lity, reaſon, will ſtil] be buſy with its dictates, and 
oblige us to aſſent to a ſtring of propoſitions ſuch as the 
following: That the intelligence and wiſdom of God 
is proved by his works - That perfect wiſdom can never 
be at variance with perfect goodneſs —That God muſt 
therefore be perfectlj good, according to the higheſt 
ſenſe of goodneſs that we are able to conceive—That by 
a certain neceſſary agreement and diſagreement in the na- 
ture of things, the moral attributes of God muſt be of an 
unmixed kind— That no cauſe can exiſt in the divine 
mind, to give riſe to thoſe qualities and affections which 
take place in the human character That he muſt conſe- 
quently be either cu" malevolent or perfectly bene- 
volent That wiſdom, benevolence, and juſtice in the 
divine character, are one and the ſame thing That not- 
withſtanding ſome untoward circumſtances, in the dark 
ſituation in which we are placed, carry a myſterious 
countenance, yet there is ſo great a degree of benevo- 
lence apparent through the whole courſe of providence, 
and impreſſed in ſuch plain features on the face of the 
creation, that the oppoſite attribute can never be the go- 
verning principle of the divine mind—That by a neceſ- 
ſary connexion of ideas if it is there at all, it muſt ex- 
clude benevolence; or ſuch a mixture and diverſity of 
attributes muſt be allowed, as can exiſt only in the frame 
of a dependant being, ſubject to that deſire and averſion 
which attends wants, appetites, and paſhons— And if we 
Can 
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can ſuppoſe that malevolence is the governing principle 
in the Deity, we muſt, contrary to the conſtant courſe 
of our experience, conclude him to be an impotent be- 
ing, or fo large a portion of good as is enjoyed could 
never be the lot of his creatures. | 

To endeavour, Hortenſia, to lower the divine origin 
of virtue, and reduce it into a convenient mode of human 
conduct, and to raiſe doubts on the rectitude of the 
Deity, tends to deprive us of the faith which is neceſſary 
to encourage our exertions in the overcoming thoſe dif- 
ficulties which our frail natures has to encounter. It 
alſo takes away the greateſt and the ſublimeſt pleaſures 
which attend the exerciſe of the moral attributes—viz. 
the approbation which the believer thinks he receives from 
an all perfect beneficent being. What a delightful ſen- 
fation is annexed to a benevolent action, on the reflection, 
that the encreaſing the happineſs of one of his creatures 
1s pleaſing to God, and that ſuch an action is a faint copy 
of his goodneſs! On the other ſide, what a damp mult 
it throw on all our exertions, when we believe, that after 
our utmoſt endeavours to act up to the rule of our judg- 
ment, we are only according with a ſyſtem of human po- 

licy, and that our virtue is in no kind an imitation of the 
divine archetype ! | 

Lord Bolingbroke's doubts concerning the reality of 
human miſery, is a ſubje& which lies in too extenſive a 
circle, and admits of too great a variety of obſervations 
to be diſcuſſed with pleaſure or improvement. I will not 
haraſs you, Hortenſia, with ſo tireſome an inveſtigation, 
nor ſhall I attempt to meaſure by weight and ſcale thoſe 
mental and corporal ſatisfactions and pains, which can 
alone come within the comprehenſion of the patient who 
ſuſtains them: but leaving his lordſhip and his diſciples 
to the experience of their own feelings, proceed to ex- 
amine other poſitions which come more within the limits 
of ſatisfactory argument. | 
On the ſubje& of that adverſe fortune which has at- 
tended ſome great characters, and which to the frail and 
dark opens of man appears to carry in its train 
ill conlequences to the general happineſs of ſociety, lord 


Bolingbroke has ſelected inſtarces, which naturally pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded from the corruptions of a government, and the 
flagrant abuſe of temporal power. The inſtances ſelected 
by his lordſhip, are the fall and ſervitude of that flou- 
riſhing commonwealth, Carthage—'The revolution which 
took place in the more flouriſhing commonwealth of 
Rome, from an enviable ſtate of liberty to the loweſt de- 
baſement of ſervitude—And laſtly, the fall and total diſ- 
ſolution of that enormous empire, which at one time 
encircled in its dominions more than half the globe. 

In lord Bolingbroke's liſt of thoſe popular characters 
who ſuffered in the public wreck, there are ſome, it is 
reported, who have not been altogether exempt from the 
corruptions of humanity. But as neither the uſury of 
Brutus, nor the queſtioned chaſtity of Scipio, nor the 
enormous vices of thoſe objects of vulgar admiration, the 
herd of military heroes, who fell victims to juſtice in the 
purſuit of their ambition, will ſerve his lordſhip's turn, 
he proceeds to call in queſtion the fidelity of Regulus, 
and to brand the patriotiſm of Druſus with the ſuſpicion 
of a factious taint. | 

The anecdote relating to the fate of Regulus, is found 
in ſo remote a period of the Roman hiſtory, that it is 
expoſed to a variety of doubts as to the reality of its 
more important circumſtances. However, if we take 
the matter on truſt as it ſtands in the records of that fa- 
mous ſtory, a principle of candour will oblige us to give 
an indulgence. to thoſe prejudices which take their riſe 
from national ſentiment, and to venerate the almoſt un- 
paralleled fortitude of Regulus, which on the ſtrength of 
principle could withſtand every powerful oppoſition ariſing 
from thoſe ſtrong impreſſions which the view of baniſh- 
ment from friends, country and family, added to the 
pangs of torment and of death, mutt neceſſarily make on 
the molt heroic mind. | 

On the patriotiſm of Druſus, is muſt be obſerved, that 
in general the exertions of this virtuz lie ſo we to 
invidious cavils and remarks, that even a correſpondent 
ſucceſs in the fortune of the moit immaculate of its vo- 
taries, will hardly ſlüeld them from the attacks of envy, 
and the hardneſs of incredulity. However, the con- 
clution which is intended to be drawn from his lordſhip's - 

ſtate 
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ſtate of the argument, viz. the equal diſpenſations of 
providence in the ceconomy of human happineſs, and the 
Juſt meaſure of reward and puniſhment, as it is dealt out 
in this ſtate of exiſtence, lies open to unanſwerable ex- 
ceptions: for though it be acknowledged, that Brutus 
was an uſurer, and that Cicero had tnperfettions ; it 
may be aſked, why that deteſtable hypocrite, Auguſtus, 
was picked out as a fortunate inſtrument of providence, 
in the eſtabliſhing that ſyſtem of deſpotiſm which was to 
ſerve as a national puniſhment for national offences ? On 
the poſition, that there is no after diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments, it may be queſtioned, whether it might 
not have been more agreeable to divine perfection to have 
made this murderer and parricide, as in the caſe of his 
uncle Julius, of Marcus Antoninus, and of ſeveral of 
the firſt Roman emperors, the inſtrument of his own pu- 
niſhment, inſtead of ſuffering him by a proſperous reign, 
and an eaſy natural death, attended with plauſibility of 
character, to reap the full fruits of a well adopted po- 
licy ? To theſe objections it may be added, that ſeveral 
of the beſt of the Roman emperors fell victims to the 
lawleſs barbarity of the pretorian guards, from the at- 
tempts they made to reform the corrupt manners of ſo- 
ciety, and to introduce ſome order into the wild anarchy 
of the government: and that ſome of the worſt enjoyed 
a contrary fate. It may be alſo added, that Marius and 
Sylla, two of the firſt infringers of the laws of the com- 
monwealth, died in their beds, whilſt their leſs guilty 
followers fell victims to the ambition of their leaders, 
And to bring the point into the near proſpective of do- 
meitic hiſtory, it may be objected, that whilſt the errors 
of Harriſon were puniſhed with a cruel death, the crimes 
of the . hypocrite Cromwell were attended with ſuch a 
ſeeming impunity, that the parricide was ſuffered to enjoy 
his choice of empire or true glory. 

On the ſubject of thoſe whom his lordſhip acknow- 
ledges to be martyrs to principle, he reaſons thus; 
„ They ſuffered the neceſſary conſequence of an over 
obſtinate and an over buſy zeal. It is agreeable to divine 
rectitude to admit the partial evil attendant on the un- 
deſerved ſufferings of individuals, to produce a general 
good 
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good Theſe individuals were victims to the welfare of 
ſociety.” This argument ſeems to militate againſt itſelf, 
beauſe it ſuppoſes an admiſſion of moral turpitude neceſ- 
ſary to the diminution of moral evil. However, when 
it frond a turn, we find this uſeful principle in the creed 
of the unbeliever given up, and the teachers of Chriſ- 
tianity condemned for admitting ſo groſs a ſoleciſm in re- 
ligious ſentiments, as to preach Chriſt crucified for the 
univerſal good of the human race ; though according to 
the fundamental principle of the Chriſtian doctrine, the 
higheſt reward that Omnipotence can beſtow, is annexed 
to this act of obedience and benevolence in the perſon of 
the Meſſiah. | 


LETTER V. 


The ſame SubjeR continued—a Revelation in the Perſon of 
Chriſt, worthy of Divine Wiſdom— Arguments for the 
belief of a future State. | 


Ox all that variety of argument and curious diſquiſi- 
tion which we find in lord Bolingbroke's philoſophical. 
works, Hortenſia, it may be obſerved, that divines have 
given a great advantage to the enemy in the conteſt, by 
following them in all their irregular movements, and 
leaving that firm ground from whence they could neve 
have been diflodged. | | 
In order to parry the various and contrary methods in 
which Chriſtianity has been attacked, they have ſome- 
times maintained a firſt revelation in the perſon of Adam; 
a ſecond in the perſon of Noah; and a third in the per- 
ſon of the Meſhah: At other times, ſeduced by the ſo- 
phiſtry of the adverſary, and perplexed by the appre- 
henſion of calling into queſtion the neceſſity for a reve- 
lation in the perſon of the Meſhah, they have maintained 
a contrary polition, by denying all previous revelation as 
| ro 
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to a future ſtate in- the perſons of Adam and Noah, or 
the poſſibility of diſcovering this abſtract truth by the or- 
dinary courſe and progreſs of human reaſoning. Art one 
time, they have inſiſted on the prevalence of evil in this 
ſtage of exiſtence, the inequalities of the human lot in 
the portions of pain and enjoyment, the undeſerved ſuf- 
ferings of the virtuous, the triumphant fortune of the 
vicious, the abuſed power which ſome of the ſpecies have 
exerted over others, and an eternal rule of right and ab- 
ſtract fitneſs of things, to evince on the principle of an 
invariable reaſon the neceſſity of a future ſtate of retri- 
bution. At another time, they have abandoned theſe 
ſtrong entrenchments which are proof againſt all the bat- 
tery of fair argument, or the moſt ſubtle ſophiſtry, and 
cloſed with the enemy on grounds on which they are ſure 
to be defeated. They have denied an eternal rule of right 
for the government of all moral agents; they have ren- 
dered the wiſdom of the Deity, in the exalted ſenſe of 
the word, an unneceſſary attribute, by denying ſuch an 
independent difference of things as may give place for a 
judicious election. They have weakened the idea of 
ſuch an exalted power annexed to the nature of the ſirſt 
cauſe, as can ſurmount every difficulty, which does not 
imply a contradiction, in the attainment of thoſe ends, 
which 33 wiſdom muſt adopt. ] hey have, contrary 
to thoſe facts, which the phenomena of nature aſcertain, 
and the economy of life proves, argued, that either 
what is termed evil is more an imaginary than a real ex- 
iſtence, or that partial evil is neceſſary to a general good, 
becauſe it is not within the limits of God's power to pro- 
duce a general good, without admitting it. They have 
argued, that partial evil is not to be conlidered as a defect 
in the ſyſtem of creation, and ccnſequently does not mi- 
litate againſt the phyſical or moral attributes allowed to 

be inherent in the Deity. | 
That God ſhould have condeſcended to have revealed 
to the ſirſt pair, thoſe two iinportadt truths on which the 
purity of religious worſhip, and the happineſs and moral 
conduct of the human fpecies ſo evidently depend, as 
the unity of the firſt cauſe, and a more exact diſtribution 
of reward and puniſhment in à future ſtate, is undoubt- 
| edly 
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edly a conduct perfectly conſonant to divine wiſdom and 
aodnefs. That ſuch a revelation was repeated to Noah, 
and delivered by this patriarch to his poiterity, and af- 
terwards adulterated into a multifarious theiſm, by that 
common courſe of ſuperftition, which brought in almoſt 
ſimilar corruptions of the third revelation in the perſon 
of the Meſhah, is in a manner authenticated by that ge- 
neral, yet confuſed, notion of theſe abſtract truths which 
;revailed in every ſociety in the known world. Particu- 
[Br in the Eaſt, where it is ſuppoſed the firſt human pair 
enjoyed the bleſſing of exiſtence, and where the patriarchs 
inhabited. | 

This kiſtorical fact is allowed by Lord Bolingbroke, who 
uſes it as an argument, that the natural courſe of reaſon- 
ing, and philoſophical enquiry, is ſufficient to diſcover 
the firſt abſtra& truth, and through the natural ambition 
of man, to foſter the laſt hope, without the ſupport of 
revelation. According to this author, from time imme- 
morial, th<{e opinions prevailed in the theological ſyſtem 
in the Theban dynaſty of Egypt, and maintained their 
ground, 8 mixed with a variety of different corrup- 
tions in this ſociety, and through all the extenſive em- 
pires in the eaſtern world. \ 

The evidence of this hiſtorical fact, Hortenſia, does 
not in any degree militate againſt the neceſſity of a third 
revelation in the perſon of the Meſſiah. For either on 
the opinion, that theſe abſtract truths lie level to the or- 
dinary progreſs of human reaſon, or were nade known 
to man by two previous revelations, it is certain, that at 
the pericd when Chriſt came into the world, ſuch cor- 
ruptions had ſuperſtition and human policy introduced, 
that the light of true religion, whether ariſing from the 
ordinary courſe of human reaſoning, or remote revela- 
tion, was entirely obſcured. Philoſophy, inſtead of 
lending her aid to reform and correct the religious opt- 
n:ons of men, or cf attempting to recover the principles 
of true theology by tracing them back to their ſource, 
had wantonly deviated into the wildeſt tracks of ſcepti- 
ciſm. Lord Bolingbroke is obliged to confeſs, that it 
was the attention of the ſtate to ſupport the belief of a 


governing Providence, a reſpe& for the Gods, and an 
| opinion, 
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opinion, that they were not indifferent obſervers of the 
conduct of men, which ſuſtained the morals of the Ro- 
man people; and conſequently, which ſo long preſerved 
in its original purity, that political conſtitution, and thoſe 
well adapted laws which had enlarged to ſuch an un- 
rivalled extent the mighty fabric of the empire. He is 
obliged alſo to confeſs, it was the negle& of religion 
which produced the total overthrow of the beſt conſti- 
tution of government which has ever been eſtabliſhed on 
earth. | — 

As the vaſt extent of the Roman empire embraced 
within its bounds almoſt the whole of the civilized 
world, the diſcords which prevailed between the parties 
of Marius and Sylla, of Czfar and Pompey, and after- 
wards between the republicans and the deſpotiſts, the 
horrid maſſacres and proſcriptions which enſued, and the 
triumph of vice and wickedneſs, bad brought on a gene- 
ral confuſion in religious opinions. Atheiſm prevailed, 
the believer gave up the conteſt to the triumphant ae 
and every principle calculated to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs 
of unlimited power, and the excited paſſions and appe- 
tites of the human race were totally removed out of the 
cxconomy of human ſentiment. 

On this juſt ſtate of facts, let the ſceptic declare, 
whether any period of time, or exigence of circumſtance, 
could be better adapred for the renewal of a revelation 
which tended to give life to religious ſentiment ; to re- 
vive in the deſperate ſtate of men's minds, a regard to a 
governing Providence; to re- adjuſt the loſt balances be- 
tween duty and intereſt; and to coerce on the reprobate 
world, a ſyſtem of religious and moral conduct by the 
promiſes and threats of rewards and puniſhments. 

If this view of things ſhould be allowed to be conſo- 
nant to reaſon, will the ſcepric be ſo uncandid as to deny, 
that on every rational principle of argument, and on 
every fair ſtatement of the queſtion, a revelation of ſuch 
a kind was neceſſary, and was altogether worthy of the 

wiſdom and the goodneſs of the Deity ? | 
On the ſecond ground of argument, fo weakly given 
up by the divine, the following ſtatement of the queſtion 


muſt neceſſarily drive the infide] into evident contradic- 
tion, 
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tion, or oblige him to throw off his hypocriſy, and to 
confeſs his opinion, that there is no moral difference in 
the nature of things; that perfect wiſdom in the Deity, 
does not imply perfect goodneſs ; that the phenomena of 
nature diſplay more of the principle of malevolence than 
benevolence ; and that we worſhip a demon under the 
reſpectful title of the father of the univerſe. 

If there be any eſſential difference in the nature of 
things, that is, if there be any ſuch difference as con- 
ſtirutes the oppoſite qualities of good and evil, there muſt 
be an abſtract fitneſs or unfitneſs in moral entities to this 
difference. Now, if there be an abſtract firneſs, or un- 
fitneſs of things, God muſt be capable of diſcerning this 
difference in all their due proportions. And this perfect 
knowledge of all abſtract ideas conſtitutes the wiſdom of 
God; and a Deity, poſſeſſed of ſuch an attribute in its 
largeſt extent, can never ſuffer the final miſery of any be- 
ing he has created. But even the virtuous man cannot 
alwavs by his virtue obtain happineſs in this life, or avoid 
e din, his ſhort exiſtence in a condition of miſery; 
thereiore, this is a (tate of trial aptly fitted for the ex- 
erciſe and improvement of that virtue which will find 
its fruition by an enlarged and more permanent enjoy- 
ment of its excellence in another ſtate. But if there be 
no other ſtate for man to enjoy the undiſturbed exertion 
of his intellectual faculties, virtue is defrauded of its 
jult expectations, God is not omnipotent, or he is a bein 
phytically determined to evil, notwithſtanding all cho 
variety of effects which we perceive and experience, and 
which we muſt acknowledge can never proceed but from 
2 cauſe perfect in power, wiſdom, and goodneſs. 

thus the eternal rule of right, proceeding from an 
abſtract fitneſs of things, the wiſdom of the Deity, his 
moral attributes, his omnipotence, and a future ſtate, 
are ſo united together in one neceſſary chain of cauſe and 
effect, that it is impoſſible to ſeparate them even in idea; 
and the man who doubts of one of theſe propoſitions, 
mult neceſſarily extend his ſcepticiſm to all. 


LETTER 
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LETTER: VL 
The ſame & uljef continued. 


Tur arguments which have been already uſed, Hor- 
tenſia, for the belief of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, will receive an additional ſtrength from an 
attentive examination of the human mind, with an exact 
inquiry into the nature of thoſe diſpenſations of a go- 
verning Providence, which, according to the aſſertions 
of the unbeliever, are of a kind to ſquare with the en- 
larged ideas of unlimited power, perfect juſtice, and per- 
fect benevolence. 

In the economy of the human mind, are compre- 
hended the faculties of ſenſitive perception, with an 
intuitive knowledge of certain truths, . on this ac- 
count ſelf evident. Such as a perception of the diffe- 
rence in numbers, a certain intellectual conſciouſneſs, or 
power, by which the mind perceives the nature of its 
own operations and reflects on its intellectual ideas, a 
judgment in perceiving their agreement and diſagree- 
ment, through all the extent of relation and compariſon, 
a power of generalizing and combining its ideas, in ſuch 
a manner as to apprehend truths of the moſt abſtract 
kind; a power of memory, or calling up at will, all the 
variety of aſſociated and complex id cas which reſult from 
the exerciſe of the fore- mentioned faculties; and laſtly, 
the power of imagination, by which a variety of truths 


diſplay themſelves collectively to the perceptive mind. 


Hence the mind delights itſelf in adjuſting, with the 


aſhſtance of the imagination, according to an exact cri- 
terion, every poſnble combination of thoſe truths that are 
annexed to the ſubject on which it contemplates, or which 
by the neip of avalogy, {ports itſelf in a fanciful creation 
of its own forming, dreſſes up falſehood in a garb of 
truth, exaggerates and diminiſhes objects, and pes 
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real and imaginary exiſtences in ſuch a manner, as to 
make a pleaſant ale mblage of witty and humorous images 
and conceits. | 
The faculty of ſenſitive perception, Hortenſia, is an 
inſeparable quality of ſenſitive exiſtence. Some power 
of perceiving the relation of ideas, and alſo ſome power 
of memory, appear to be ſo congenial or ſerviceable to 
ſenſitive natures, that the benevolent author of the crea- 
tion has, together with the more unerring faculty of an 
inſtintive principle, graciouſly condeſcended to beſtow 
them on a great part of the brute creation. Theſe then, 
no doubt, with an intellectual conſciouſneſs, are neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport that rank which man holds in the chain of 
oradation, and to ſuſtain thoſe privileges, on which his 
jaſety and well being depend. But that power of com- 
bining and generalizing his ideas, in ſuch a manner as to 
apprehend truths of the moſt abſtract nature, with the 
power of memory, in the large extent in which it is 
tound in human cxiſtence, are ſuperfluous and miſchie- 
vous gifts on the principle of mortality: for it is by theſe 
powers, that man unites, in one view, the paſt, the pre- 
ſent, and the future; and feels all thoſe evils attendant 
on each different ſtage of time, which ariſe from real. or 
imaginary ſufferings, from diſappointed hopes, from paſt 
pleaſures never to return, and all thoſe innumerable ills 
which take their colour trom their comparative inferiority 
to that ideal good which his dangerous faculties enable him 
to frame. | 
Theſe, with the powers of imagination, which ſerve 
to inflame his appetites and his paſſions, and which alfo 
ſerve to exaggerate all the various colours of evil to a 
diſtracting height, might well have been ſpared out of the 
Economy of the human mind, if they had not been ne- 
ceſſary principles of knowledge and action, to render 
man capable of a more enlarged and a more uninterrupted 
happineſs in a future (tate of exiſtence. 
Had man been only created for the purpoſe of filling 
a rank on this terreſtrial globe, the ſyſtem of his ceco- 
nomy would never have been conſtituted in tach a man- 
ner, as to have made this life à ſtate of trial, and his 
thort day would never have been chequcred with fo large a 
| portion 
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portion of miſery, as to render it a doubtful queſtion, 
whether exiſtence is worth having on ſuch ſevere terms. 
That high privilege, reaſon, which raiſes him to ſo pain- 
ful a ſuperiority above his fellow animals, might have 
been well ſpared for a more uſeful inſtinctive principle, 
which would have neceſſarily led him to avoid every ob- 
je of ſuch a quality as to bring on him pain and miſery, 


and to purſue every one neceſſary to the pleaſure and ſup- 


ort of his exiſtence. Had he been endued with reaſon, 
it might have been of that commanding kind, as to ſub- 
due every hoſtile impreſſion, and to be ſuperior to all the 
ſeductive excitements of appetite and paſſion. Or the 
appetites and paſſions 7 have been balanced by ſo 
ſtrong and over-ruling a ſympathy, as to counteract, on 
a principle of univerſal benevolence, all thoſe miſchiefs 
which he draws on himſelf and others, by an inordinate 
and injudicious ſelfiſhneſs. The ſhort ſpace of time al- 
lotted for his exiſtence, might in ſuch circumſtances, 
have been ſpent with the enjoyment of health and tran- 
quillity, and in an uninterrupted ſeries of pleaſing ſerfa- 
tions ; neither riſing to the tumults of pleaſure, ner 
changing into the anguiſh of pain. And when he had 
| finiſhed his courſe, he might have quitted his exiſtence 
with all that ſoft tranquillity which attends the ſtate of 
the body, when it reſigns itſelf to the peaceful empire of 


ſleep. | 
By ſuch an economy of nature, exiſtence, however 
ſhort, muſt have been efteemed a gift worthy of perfect 
benevolence to beſtow. But in regard to thoſe faculties 
of the mind, which on a ſtate of poſitive mortality ſeem 
to have been given as a curſe, rather than a bleſſing, their 
ever growing and improving powers form another very 
ſtrong conjecture in favour of their perpetuity. 
If we conſider the frame and conſtitution of every 
ſenſitive being, we muſt be convinced of the goodneſs of 
that Deity, to whom we ſtand in the intereſting relation 
of a creature to his Creator. The enlargement of the 
gratifications of ſenſe in the inferior animals, the ſmali- 
neſs of their wants, when compared with thoſe of the 
human ſpecies, with that inſtinctive principle by which 
they are invariably directed in the avoidance or purſuit 
Es of 
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of objects inimical or advantageous to their ſecurity and 
happineſs, make up in a large manner for the privation 
of the nobler faculty of reaſon. But in man, who ſtands 
expoſed for want of this inſtinctive principle, and by a 
more extenſive combination of exciting impreſſions to all 
thoſe miſeries which an inattentive and inexperienced 
creature muſt neceſſarily be expoſed, what a ſurpriſing 
difplay of a benevolent ſagacity do we find in the orga- 
nization of his frame ? Whilſt every mental and corpo- 
real ſenſe is gratified by innumerable inlets of inferior 
pleaſures, which may be indulged with impunity to the 
principles of life and health, thoſe powers of gratification 
which, from their miſchievous nature, would without 
limitation act inimically on the body and mind, are con- 
fined within ſuch ſalutary bounds, as to excite the Jamen- 
tations of a Tiberius and a Meſſalina. It is true, that 
the ſenſations of pain are more rigorous, and are ele- 
vated into a higher tone of feeling than the molt exalted 
of the pleaſureable kind : yet we are made capable of 
receiving the inferior claſs of pleaſures, from all the ob- 
jects which ſurround us, and _ about us ſources of 
innumerable delights from the affections of the mind, 
and the powers of the imagination, whilit thoſe cauſes 
by which we ſuffer pain, do not in the nature of things 
ſo often occur. 

On this ſurvey of the animal coeconomy, we find ſuſſi- 
cient reaſon to conclude, that God is the indulgent fa- 
ther of the univerſe ; and as his attribute of omnipotence 
is diſplayed in ſuch a manner as to produce conviction on 
the mind of every accurate obſerver of the phenomena of 
Nature, is it rational to agree to any other concluſion, 
than that evil was intentionally mixed with the draught 
of life to produce good, and that good not being uni- 
verſally experienced in this life, it is to be expected in a 
future (tate of exiſtence? 

On an accurate enquiry into the nature of thoſe diſ- 
penſations which, according to the aſſertions of lord Bo- 
lingbroke, are of a kind to ſquare with the enlarged 
ideas of an unlimited power, perfect juſtice, and perfect 
benevolence, we ſhall find, Hortenſia, additional rea- 
ſons for the ſirm belief of 3 ſtate. The extent 
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of moral evil in the ceconomy of the human ſyſtem, 
ſeems to have demanded from the omnipotent and al} 
perfect Creator ſuch a ſuperintending providence, and 
ſuch an exact diſtribution of reward and puniſhment, as 
to have formed a kind of theocratical government. That 
is, ſuch a coercion of power over the whole race of hu- 
-man beings, as ſhould have univerſally proteQed the in- 
nocent, rewarded the meritorious, and kept the flagitious 
in awe. If the immediate care of the terreſtrial globe 
had been unworthy the divine mind, its e go- 
vernment might have been aſſigned to one of thoſe created 
beings, who are favoured with a high ſuperiority of in- 
tellectual excellence, and powers, adapted for ſuch an 
important end, For though it muſt be allowed, that 
virtue, or the moral law, does receive a kind of general 
ſanction from the conſequences annexed to the obſerva- 
tion or negle& of its obligations; yet in the courſe of 
human events, the deviations from this rule are by far too 
numerous to admit in a poſitive ſenſe the general ſecurity 
of innocence and reward of virtue. | 

Does not the hiſtory of all countries and of all ſo- 
cieties, furniſh us with innumerable inſtances of this firſt 
claſs of moral agents, who have fallen victims to revenge, 
luſt, rage, avarice and inviting opportunity? how many 
innocent perſons have been ſacrificed to the miſtakes of 
law, and the corruption of judges ? how many mental 
ſufferings have not thoſe ſcourges of humanity, the ſword 
and the muſquet, with all the bloody artillery of war, 

occaſioned in the breaſt of the parent, the child, the 
widow, the orphan, and in all thoſe ſeveral relations 
which form the bands of ſocial life ? how many provinces 
have been laid waſte to ſatisfy the mad ambition of con- 
queſt, and what a herd of miſchiefs have not followed 
in its train; fervitude, famine, poverty, and peſtilence ? 
How numerous 1s the liſt of thoſe who have incurred, 
by one way or another, a martyrdom, for having directed 
their conduct on the rigid rules of conſcience ? how 
pitiable, how tremendous a fate has attended a con- 
{cientious fortitude, when ſet in oppoſition to the zeal of 
bigotry and the intereſts of ambition ? But let us leave 


theſe conſpicuous traces of an ill fated virtue, and a 
| ſuffering 
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ſuffering innocence, and enter into a ſurvey of the more 
private paths of life, and the ordinary. courſe of human 
affairs. Here, the obſervations which we ſhall make on 
the happy tendency of innocence and virtue, to promote. 
the felicity of thoſe who poſſeſs theſe bleſſings, will be 
mixed with a variety of caſes, which, if they do not to- 
tally militate againſt this rule, muſt be allowed to form 
many exceptions to the univerſal extent of it. If we 
look into the matrimonial line, we ſhall find ſeveral ill 
fated pairs, who ſeem to have been formed with ſuch con- 
trarieties of diſpoſition, as to embitter the draught of 
life on every principle of human conduct. Here poverty, 
diſeaſe, inteſtine broils, and a capricious tyranny, often 
overwhelm the innocent ſufferer, and diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the calmeſt virtue. | 
Even in the tender relation of parent and child, abuſed 
power on one fide, and a profligate ingratitude on the 
other, often bring grey hairs to the grave with ſorrow, 
or provoke the laſt act of human deſpair, the unnatural 
aka of ſuicide. 5 
Theſe are the glaring inſtances of human vretched- 
neſs; but in all the relations of life, how often do the 
crimes and the indiſcretions of individuals bring the ill 
conſequences of poverty, and a variety of mortifications, 
on the innocent and the meritorious ? how often, with 
the erroneous herd of mortals, do a few exterior praces 
of perſon ſupplant the moſt determined merit ? how often 
is the moſt determined merit foiled by the fickle and in- 
tereſted conduct of individuals, or the capricious hu- 
mour of the multitude? What ſcorns and contumel 
does not honeſt poverty often ſuſtain, whilſt the flagi- 
tious knave triumphs in the abuſed accidents of fortune, 
and how frequently is the tranquillity of virtuous life 
diſturbed by the hoſtility of incidents which ariſe from 
the complicated ſources of moral and natural evil ? 
Beſide thoſe diſeaſes which the intemperance of parents 
bring on their offspring, there are others of the moſt 
acute and mortifying kind annexed to the frail ſtate of 
human exiſtence. Ihe ſharp and rigorous pains of a fit 
of the ſtone, are almoſt ſuperior to the patience of the 
moſt determined fortitude ; and mt by ſubduing 
h M 2 the 
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the reaſon of man, deprives him of every means of pal 
liating in any degree the worſt of human miſeries. 

With theſe interruptions to that general ſanction which 
the voice of experience allows to be given to the moral 
law, there are particular diſpenſations of Providence in 
the direction of this general ſanction, which evidently 
tend to confirm the candid and attentive mind in the be- 
lief of a future life ; at leaſt for thoſe of God's crea- 
tures, who are formed to act on the principle of a moral 
agency. It is allowed by that famous ſceptic, Mr. 
Hume, that the felicities of a good conſtitution, a gay 
and volatile temper, with the advantages of temporal 
proſperity, will ſecure an impunity from thoſe ſtings of 
conſcience, and that keen remorſe which commonly fol- 
low the blacker acts of turpitude. And even in the ge- 
neral courſe of events, the profligate is often brought to 
puniſhment, from the circumſtance of having ſuch a mix- 
ture of virtue in his character, as ſhall prevent him from 
taking all the neceſſary means to ſecure the ſucceſs of his 
ſchemes : whilſt the true machiavelian hero triumphs in 
his iniquity. The wiſdom of the children of Mammon 
is mentioned by the Meſhah ; and according to the ob- 
ſervations of lord Shaftſbury, it is the thorough profli- 
gate knave, the complete villain alone, who can any way 
bid for happineſs with the honeſt man. True worldly 
intereſt is wholly. on one fide or the other; all between 
is inconſiſtency, irreſolution, remorſe, vexation, an ague 
fit from hot to cold, a perpetual diſcord of life, and an 
alternate diſquiet and ſelf diſlike. Another circumſtance, 
in the general direction of the ſanction of rewards and 
puniſhments to the moral law, demands from its peculiar 
nature, and its apparent tendency to the confirmation of 
our belief in a future ſtate, a very ſtrict attention. We 
find that ſorrow, and diſappointment, have commonly ſo 
' benebcial an influence in the correcting the depravity of 
our natures, that theſe ſufferings go under the denomi- 
nation of ſalutary chaſtiſements, and are regarded by the 
penitent ſafferer, as very promiſing inſtances of divine 
goodneſs, Now theſe diſpenſations which are made in 
a manner too remarkable to doubt of their authority, often 


happen to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of many virtues, though 
| blended 
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biended with great frailty and imperfection- The diſpo- 
fition of the ſufferer is from this circumſtance, corrected 
ſo entirely, as to drive out all that alloy which ſullied his 
brighteſt virtues. But this happens at a period of his 
life, when the correction of his nature can be of no ſer- 
vice to himſelf or others on this (tage of exiſtence; and 
on the ſuppoſition of a poſitive mortality, would be a 
wanton exerciſe of cruelty. Indeed, to ſuppoſe that the 
Creator will ſuffer the abandoned villain to finiſh his 
courſe in a triumphant career of ſucceſs, attended with - . 
the ſatisfaction of a ſelf complacency, and that he will 
puniſh others of his frail, yet comparatively virtuous 
creatures, with the anguiſh which muſt ever be annexed 
to the keen ſenſations produced by temporal calamity, 
remorſe, and ſelf diſapprobation, is a ſoleciſm in reli- 
gious ſentiment : for it the moral law is to be conſidered 
as of divine authority, no kind of poſitive puniſhment 
can enſue from the obſervation of it in any 4 nor 
can it be thought, that an impunity will attend its entire 
violation in ſome of the creatures, whilſt a more partial 
omiſſion of its precepts is ſeverely puniſhed in others. 
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The ſame Subject continued —ZToral Perfetons of God, 


Tus natural antipathy and abhorrence of a rational 
ereature to annihilation, Hortenſia, is ſo great, that it 
has been urged by ſome as an argument in favour of the 
oppoſite opinion ; and it mui? be acknowledged that thoſe 
who can bear the thoughts of anni! lation with ſatisfac- 

tion appear to be excluded by their nature from thoſe 
rapturous pleaſures ariſing from the higher claſs of ra- 
tional creatures. 


"The 
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The hopes of an improved nature and a glorious im- 
. mortality, have been the natural ambition of all good 
men; and in the perſon of Socrates, was united with the 
ſoundeſt principles of philoſophy. However, there are 
ſome who with an over nice delicacy pretend, that it 
argues a ſelfiſhneſs degrading to the nature of virtue, to 
frame any hopes, or even to form a wiſh for the attain- 
ment of ſuch an exalted happineſs as muſt overbalance 
the merit of any human exertion : but it will be found 
that the truly devout and philoſophical Chriſtian puts 
all merit on the fide of the creature totally out of the 
queſtion, and only grounds his hopes on that diſplay of 
benevolence which is to be obſerved in the ſyſtem of na- 
ture, and thoſe extenſire capabilities of miſery and hap- 
pineſs both mental and corporal, which were given him 
by the Creator. As to the charge of acting on a ſelfiſh 
principle, he abſolutely denies the juſtneſs of that remark, 
and avers, that it can only affect thoſe who have an- 
nexcd a groſſer idea than himſelf to the pleaſures of a 
future exiſtence, and who regard immortality as a price 
for having ſacriſiced the purſuits of a vicious inclination. 
He declares, that he loves virtue for its own ſake; and 
he is ambitious of the bleſſings of a future ſtate, becauſe 
he ſuppoſes it to conſiſt in that improved condition of his 
nature, as may enable him to taſte its pleaſures in the 
molt exalted ſenſe, and without any alloy of human in- 
firmity. : 

According to Jord Bolingbroke's affertion, men are in 
general io fond of exiſtence, that they will indulge the 
belief, though loaded with the burthen of a poſſible dam- 
nation. However, the deſire of being ſet at freedom 
from puniſhment, occaſioned many among the ancients | 
as well as the moderns, to exhauſt all the ſources of ſo- 
phiſtical reaſoning to perſuade themſelves and others out 
of this comfortable belief. The ancient ſceptics, indeed, 
perceived the neceſſity of allowing that virtue muſt be an- 
nexed to the idea of a firſt intelligent cauſe ; that this 
principle muſt comprehend the attributes of juſtice and 
benerclence, and that a ſtate of retribution was to be in- 
ferred from theſe poſitions. It was on theſe grounds, 


that they denied the exiſtence of a Deity : but as a : 
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denial is found to be at variance with all the principles of 
abſtra& philoſophy, the moderns have adopted a different 
mode of ſcepticiſm, —they acknowledge a Deity, yet 
deny him the attribute of goodneſs. 

When philoſophy, Hortenſia, had driven atheiſm out 
of all thoſe entrenchments which had receiyed their ſup- 
ort from ignorance, ſhe retired into the holds of theiſm, 
and the diſbelief of a ſuture (fate. This is conſidered as 
a more honourable tenure ; and thus the modern philoſo- 
pher is very angry with the term, atheiſt, though it is 
very plain that the principles of his reaſoning as much 
exalude all religious and moral conſideration, as thoſe of 
the mere atheiſt. For whether with Democritus, we 
account for the formation of the univerſe by the fortui- 
tons concretion of atoms—whether we regard the univerſe 
as animated and ſupreme—or whether we annex ſupremacy 
to any other being poſſeſſed of intelligence—If we re- 
gard this being as totally unconnected with his works — 
If he is too preat to take our happineſs or miſery into 
conſideration— If he is too wiſe to grant any protection 
to our frail and feeble virtue If he takes no cognizance 
of our actions If we do not expect from him either re- 
ward or puniſhment—he is as much out of the queſtion in 
regard to human conduct, as if he was out of the conſti- 
tution of things; and cannot expect the reſpect of his 
creatures for the poſſeſſion of an attribute, which is more 

an object of terror than of love. 

Having thus endeavoured, Hortenſia, to remove the 
difficulties which the miſchievous ingenuity of the ſcep- 
tic, and the weak conceſſions of the believer, have raiſed 
to thoſe high probabitities which the light of reaſon, in- 
dependent of revelation, points out to the anxious mind 
of man, concerning his hopes of a future ſtate of ex- 
iſtence; and having ſhewn that thoſe probabilities are 
— on a ſpecies of reaſoning which is leſs liable to 
deceive, than the fallibility of ſenſe, I ſhall proceed to 
examine the tenability of rhoſe grounds on which lord 
Bolingbroke ſupports the fabric of human virtue, and 
which he recommends as the only ſure foundation of an 
uncorrupted religion, and a pure morality. | 

| The 
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The foundation of a rational religion, and a pure mo- 
rality, have been by all the ancient writers ſuppoſed to 
reſt on an exalted idea of the moral perfections of God, 
in the obligations which lie on all rational agents to 
direct their duct on the plan of the divine archetype. 
2 Bongo broke Aiſdaining to tread in beaten paths, 
founds his ſyſtem or tlieion and ethics on oppo... Frin- 
ciples. After having taken gicar Pains to prove the 
falfity of the ideas of a natural and a moral evil, he ac- 
knowledges that many of the phenomena of Nature are 
repugnant to every human idea of goodneſs and juſtice, 
and therefore, that every bypotheſis founded on the po- 
ſition that goodneſs and juſtice according to human ideas 
exiſt in the divine character, muſt be erroneous ; as mult 
the opinion alſo which is founded on ſo erroneous an hy- 
potheſis, that every one who acts in oppoſition to the hap- 
pineſs of the creature, man, wall be rigorouſly puniſhed 
by the Creator. Tough in the courſe of his lordſhip's 
reaſoning, God's wiſdem is tet fo much at variance with 
his goodneſs, as to imply a direct contrary attribute to 
exiit in the divine character; yet in the ſame manner as 
he derout Canaarite weuid have endeavouied i vencys 
of his ferocious idol Moloch, he ſometimes conceives him 
to be poſſeſſed of goodneſs in a tranſcendent degree, but 
in a mode that is not to be comprehended. 

To ſhew ther the Jaws of Nature cannot be founded oh 
moral attributes, lord Bolingbroke aſks, to what actions 
of the Deity we can apply, or from what we can deduce, 

our notions of human jallice ? How, continues his lord- 
ſhip, ſhall we deduce fortitude from the attributes of God, 
or afcribe this virtue to him, who can feel no pain, nor 
be expoſed to any danger? How temperance, when it 
would be the moſt horrid blaſphemy to ſuppoſe him ſub- 
ject to any human appetites and paſhons, and much more 
to ſome appetites ſo inordinate as require a particular vir- 
tue to reſtrain and govern? >, 

It is eaſy to ſee that this chain of reaſoning would 
bring us into the abſurdity of ſuppoſing an incapacity of 
moral virtue in the Deity : conſequently, that moral vir- 
tue has no intrinſic perfection in its nature; or with the 
philoſopher Seneca, to ſuppoſe that a perfect man is in 

mora 
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moral ſenſe, a more perfect being than God, becauſe his 
nature and ſituation enlarges his capability for the exertion 
of more virtue. But to cut the chain of this reaſoning 
before it runs us into folly or blaſphemy, let us take for 
granted what cannot be eaſily diſputed, that perfect wiſ- 
dom implies the poſſeſſion of every moral excellence. 
Let us take for o_ that the divine mind has within 
itſelf the principles of every virtue, and the capability of 
exertion, though ſome of the virtues may not be compa- 
tible to its exalted ſituation, and the purity of its nature 
to exerciſe : and if it may be permitted to uſe a compa- 
riſon between the creature and the Creator, let us take it 
for granted, that all the virtues are in the mind of God, 
what fortitude would have been in the mind of Cato, if 
the civil ſtate of the empire had been ſuch as could not 
have afforded him an opportunity of exerting it? 

To return again, Hortenſia, to the chain of lord Bo- 
lingbroke”s reaſoning, who, after a kind of confeſſion 
that he has puzzled himſelf in attempring to reconcile 
the human idea of imperfection, with the human idea of 
perfection, and an acknowledgment of an exiſting. evil 
with the denial of its exiſtence; he very piouſly warns us 
not to hearken to thoſe, who tell us what we may expect 
God will do; but inſtead of pronouncing what is right 
for him to do, believe all which he has done for that rea- 
ſon, right. Aſter this pious warning, his lordſhip pro- 
ceeds to eflabltſh morals on the principle of a well di- 
rected ſelf intereſt. He afferts the truth of theſe maxims, 
„ "Thar ſelf love, and ſocial, are the fame, — That the 
reafon of man is adequate to the eſtabliſhing principles ne- 
ceflary to promote and ſecure the happineſs of every indi- 
vidual in the happineſs of ſociety— That the conſtitution 
of which we make a part, impoſes theſe laws on mankind 
originally; and that when they are thus impoſed, they 
determine the will of our ſpecics as effectually, and oblige 
as ſtrongly, as the moſt powerful principle of human na- 
ture can determine, and oblige human creatures.” So- 
ciety, ſays his lordſhip, cannot be maintained without be- 
nevolence, juſtice, and tne other moral virtues ; theſe 
virtues, therefore, are the foundations of ſociety; and 
thus men are led by a chain of neceſſary conſequences 


Ms from 
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from the inſtinctive law, which is the defire of nappi- 
neſs, to the rational law of Nature, which is the means 
of procuring this happineſs. Self love operates in all 
theſe ſtages; we love ourſelves, we love our families, we 
love the particular ſocieties to which we belong, and our 
benevolence extends at laſt to the whole race of mankind, 
like ſo many different vortices ; the center of them all is 
ſelf love; and that which is the moſt diſtant from it, is 
the weakeſt. This will appear to be in fa& the true con- 
ſtitution of human nature. It is the intelligible plan of 
divine wiſdom. Man is able to underſtand it, and may 
be induced to follow it by the double motive of intereſt 
and duty. As to the firſt, real utility and right reaſon 
coincide: as to the laſt, fince the author of our nature 
has determined us irrefiſtibly to deſire our own happineſs, 
and ſince he has conſtituted us fo that private good de- 
pends on the public, and the happineſs of every indivi- 
dual on the happineſs of ſociety, the practice of all the 
ſocial virtues is the law of our nature, and made ſuch by 
the will of God, who having determined the end and 
proportioned the means, has willed that we ſhould purſue 
one by the other. | 
Lord Bolingbroke having thus Jaid down theſe prin- 
ciples, as the only foundation for human virtue, appears 
to be ſomewhat apprehenſive, leſt they ſhould affect the 
utility and ſuperiority of theiſm over atheiſm ; in contra- 
diction to Mr. Bayle's famous paradox, he aſſerts, that 
there is no compariſon can be drawn between the theiſt 
and the atheiſt— That the atheiſt ſees it his intereſt, but 
the theiſt ſees it his duty, to obſerve the law of nature 
and he adores the divine goodneſs that has blended to- 
gether ſo marvellouſly and ſo graciouſly, his greateſt in- 
tereſt and his greateſt duty. Every kind of. knowledge 
whereof our nature 1s capable, combines to ſhew the 
theiſt, that God ſpeaks to man in his works, and ſignifies 
his will/ by them; he can neither be in doubt whether it 
is God that ſpeaks, nor be at a loſs to underſtand the di- 
vine language. An atheiſt, ſays his lordſhip, who has 
much imagination, much clevation of mind, and a great 
warmth of inward ſentiment, may perhaps contemplate 
the difference in abſtract conſideration, and contraſt the 
I ; beauty 
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beauty of virtue and the deformity of vice, till he falls 
in love with the former ; he may create as it were an ar- 
tificial moral ſenſe ; but how much more lively muſt this 
ſenſe be in the theiſt, who knows not only that virtue is 
the perfection of his nature, but that he conforms himſelf 
by the practice of it to the deſigns of infinite wiſdom, and 


co-operates in ſome ſort with the Almighty ! 


LETTER vis 


OUbjervations on Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophy. 


Thoven lord Bolingbroke, Hortenſia, does not 
chooſe to ſink the honour of theiſm ſo low as to put it on 
a level with the exploded ſyſtem of atheiſm, as to its in- 
tuence on moral conduct; yet it is obſervable, that the 
atheiſt and the theiſt, who diſbelieve in à future ſtate, 
both agree in the opinion, that ſelf love is not only the 
governing principle, but the only principle which actuates 
the conduct of the human character; for having both 
agreed to ſink the hopes of the animal, man, into the 
'uppoſed mortality of the brute, they will not allow him 
to be poſſeſſed of a nature deſerving a higher fate. 

But in cxamining an opinion which is equally main— 
tained by the atheiſt Hobbes, and the theiſt Bolingbroke z 
jet us, whoſe arguments tend to a contrary ſuppoſition, 
endeavour to diſcriminate thoſe differences which the ad- 
verſary wilfully confounds, and ſhew that ſelf love, in 
the groſſer foals of the word, is of a very oppolite nature 


to a rational ſelf intereſt. | 
As it may be eſteemed the ſelf good of every narrow 
minded creature, to be placed in a ſituation where all 
things to which he ſtands in relation, is ſubjected to his 
will; ſo.it may be eſteemed the ſelf good of a noble and 


itberal minded creature, to enjoy the higher felicities 
which 
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which ariſe from the exerciſe of the exalted virtues 
Here then we ſhall find a principle of action which cor- 
reſponds with the idea of a refined ſelf love. But inde- 
pendent of thoſe pleaſurable ſenſations which attend the 
refined affections, and the elevated ſentiments and paſ- 
ſions, there is a principle of rational agency which cor- 
reſponds with the preciſe admeaſurement of every action, 
by a rule of right: although the conduct it directs, mi- 
litates againſt natural inclination and the intereſt of natural 
affection, and where every pleaſurable ſenſation is ſacri- 
ficed to the conviction of judgment, and to the rigid dic- 
tates of a well informed underſtanding. 

Pure religion and pure morality draw their perfection 
from this ſource alone; and as the conformity of action 
to the duties enjoined by theſe principles, form the per- 
fection of every rational agent, ſuch a conformity mult be 
the only rule of intereſt of every being endued with the 
powers of reaſon. Hence we gain an idea of that intereſt 
which muſt ever attend on rational nature. Indeed, 
there are very few of the human ſpecies who have 
ever uniformly ated up to the principle of ſuch an exalted 
virtue; yet it mult be allowed, that characters have ex- 
iſted among the ſons and daughters of men, whoſe gene- 
ral tenor of conduct have been conformable to it; and 
conſequently chat this ſpecies of virtue is not altogether 
incompatible with haman nature. | 
But we will not, Hortenſia, inſiſt any longer on thoſe 
immutable principles of virtue, which have no place in 
the creed of Lord Bolingbroke. We will engage with 
his lordſhip on his own grounds, and examine how, on 
the principles of ſelf love and ſelf enjoyment, the in- 
trinic value of virtue can in the way of argument be ſo 
enforced on the human judgment, as may with any co- 
lour of probability inſure its exerciſe in any exalted de- 
gree, or in any univerſal extent. 

As lord Bolingbroke does not allow of any rule ariſing 
from the abſtract ſitneſs of things, nor from any pattern 
of excsllence, to be traced in the divine mind, as fanda- 
mental principles on which to ground the rationality of 
human conduct, we muſt find theſe principles in a certain 
ſapacity, and in the diſcovering that rule of action, 

| | which 
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which is the beſt adapted to intereſt in the groſſer ſenſe 
of the word, or to the attainment of a continued ſeries 
of the moſt pleaſurable ſenſations. 2 

The appetites, paſſions, and affections, either of the 
innocent or the virtuous kind, are the neceſſary inſtru- 
ments to convey to the body and the mind of man, every 
poſſible mode of pleaſurable ſenſation. But theſe appe- 
tites, paſſions, and, affections, are of that turbulent na- 
ture, as to impoſe with ſuch an authority over the weak 
power of reaſon, that they confound her entirely in the 
proper diſcrimination of _— The blind monitor is 
often at a loſs in the ſcience of perceiving ſuch an agree- 
ment or diſagreement. in the nature of things, as may 
lead her into a choice of thoſe ſources of delight which 
are to be found in the — of a rational happineſs, 
or to improve and cultivate ſuch of them as may beſtow 
the higheſt, the moſt laſting, and the moſt uninterrupted 
felicity, and to negle& or ſtarve the growth of thoſe 
which have a more doubtful tendency. Indeed lord 
Bolingbroke ſeems to be ſo convinced of the difficulties 
which lie in the weakneſs of reaſon, and the ſtrength of 
paſſion, that he pronounces it altogether incompatible 
with the frail nature of man, to acquire ſuch a degree of 
rational excellence as ſhall aſſiſt him to a ſtrict obſervance 
of the moral law. In his curious account of the pheno- 
menon of moral evil, he ſuppoſes that the gift of ſuch a 
rational excellence never was in the divine plan, becauſe 
| altogether incompatible with that rank of intelligent be- 
ings in which man is placed. Here then we find a ſtrange 
contradiction; altogether as repugnant to the human idea 
of wiſdom, as ſome of the phenomena of nature in Lord 
Bolingbroke's view of things are to the human idea of 
benevolence. For if we allow that a law is given to 
creatures, who by a poſitive defect in their natures are 
not capable of underſtanding its dictates, we muſt be 
obliged to confeſs, that the wiſdom of the law-giver is 


altogether incomprehenſible to our weak faculties ; and 


ſhould we admit that this law is coerced in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhall render the breach of it penal to a creature 
whoſe poſitive defects diſable him from following it, we 
muſt be guilty of the preſumption deprecated by his 

| lordſhip, 
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lordſhip, viz. the aſcribing to the all perfect Being, 
what is evidently repugnant to our ideas of perfection. 
But, ſays lord Bolingbroke, can you tame the un- 
controulable paſſions of the ſpecies, by any other me- 
thod of awakening them to a * of their real intereſt? 
Has the ſanction of rewards and puniſhments, as deli- 
vered in the precepts of revealed religion, done it? and 
if theſe powerful motives fail of ſuch,an effect, can ſuch 
an effect be produced by the eſtabliſhment of an invariable 
rule of right, to which the underſtanding may give a 
cold afſent, but which will never have ſufficient force to 
cope, for maſtery with the potent power of the paſſions ? 
To this reaſoning, it may be ſaid, that the eſtabliſhment 
of an invariable rule of right to direct the conduct of all 
rational agents, ſupports on a firm and immoveable foun- 
dation, the ſanction of future rewards: and puniſhments, 
as. delivered in the precepts of revealed religion. That 
this ſanction, according to his lordſhip's acknowledg- 
ment, muſt operate very beneficially on the groſs ſenſe of 
the herd of mankind ; and that the eſtabliſhment of ſuch - 
an invariable rule of right to direct the conduct of all in- 
telligent agents, confirms the judgment of the philoſo- 
pher beyond the doubts of the moſt ſubtle ſophiſtry; and 
whilſt it teaches him to diſcover a rational — in an 
bobedience to its dictates, a belief that the reaſon of the 
divine mind correſponds with his idea of virtue, will give 
to virtue a beauty and an excellence capable of attracting 
his admiration, and warming all the affections of his ſoul 
towards it. | 4 8 | Dy 
We muſt, Hortenſia, agree to the propoſition of lord 
Bolingbroke, that a ſenſe of the grofler intereſts of ſelf, 
will lead to the exerciſe of ſome of the eſſential ſocial 
near ſuch as the forming of ſocieties for defence, 
ubmitting to the rules of government, and co-operating 
with the magiſtrate in the coercion of law ; and that the 
ſenſe of a more refined ſelf-intereſt will in ſome charac- 
ters produce ſentiments which go under the denomina- 
tion of a moral tafte. But the ſocial qualities neceſſary 
to the formation and defence of ſocieties, are limited to 
theſe effects, and act very little to the ſupport and pre- 
ſervation of thoſe manners, on which the well-being and 
happineſs 
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happineſs of the ſpecies at large depend. A moral taſte 
is ſo intimately connected with natural diſpoſition, and 
the turn which the paſhons and affections take, that it 
muſt, from the nature of things, be circumſcribed within 
narrow limits. For ſhould you attempt to perſuade a 
man, who is naturally avaricious, cruel, inſenſible of the 
feelings of ſympathy, and attached to all the intereſts of 
ſelf gratification, that his greater intereſts lie in the plea- 
ſure which he receives from the indulgence of his more 
beneficent affections; ſhould you endeavour to engage 
him to cultivate the oppoſite means of ſelf good, he will 
anſwer you, that his conceptions of ſelf good are diffe- 
rent from yours ; and that every man has his peculiar 
taſte. If he has ſufficient reading for the purpoſe, he 
will quote the authority of lord Bolingbroke for the aſ- 
ſertion, that one man can never judge of the ſummum 
bonum of another ; that he is ſatisfied with his own choice, 
and he wiſhes you a perfect enjoyment of yours. 
If you reaſon after this manner with a man who has 
inflamed his imagination with the hot purſuits of ambi- 
tion, he will tell you, that he r his intereſt to lie 
ig the exerciſe of ſuch ſocial qualities, as preſerve in 
ſome meaſure the compacts of ſociety ; but as to any 
nice regard to the rights of men, a rigid obſervance of 
thoſe laws of the conſtitution on which its internal wel- 
fare, and the general happineſs of the citizens art large 
depend; as to ſuch regard to juſtice and integrity, as 
will prevent him from ſpoiling the public, if opportunity 
invites, or of raiſing himſelf by the diſpenſations of its 
cales, either in a private or public capacity, theſe are 
mere metaphyſical diſtinctions which he does not compre- 
hend, nor ever intends to perplex himſelf with, leſt he 
fhould be perſuaded, like the dog in the fable, to part 
with the ſubſtance, for the mere ſhadow of good. a 
If you direct your moral inſtructions to a man who is 
in the poſſeſſion of an abuſed power, he will tell you, 
that power is the only excellence you allow to the Deity. 
He will tell you, that he can perceive by the conſtitution 
of things, that ſome of God's creatures are made to 
ſerve as inſtruments for the gratification of more fortu- 
nate beings, and that he ſhall never give up the privilege 
| of 
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of ſituation for an idle chimera of virtue, which tends to 
produce a more equal diſpenſation of good than he finds 
in the divine plan. | 

If you argue with a man who is inflamed with the heat 
of a luſtful appetite, he will tell you, that it is folly in 
the extreme to ſuppoſe that the appetites were given for 
any other end bur to be gratified ; and if you urge that 
the ſeducing innocence, or violating the peace of families, 
are immoral actions, he will aſk you upon what autho- 
rities you found your documents ; not ſure on the prin- 
ciples of ſelf good, for I fee], will he ſay, that the ſa- 
_ you ſeem to require, is quite contrary to my hap- 

ineſs. | 

K Theſe mortifying anſwers, will undoubtedly be given 
by all thoſe engaged in the groſſer purſuits of enjoyment, 
or who are of a temper to be gratified in any of the vi- 
cious diſpoſitions of the mind. But when the philoſo- 
pher has been foiled by the impotence of thoſe principles 
on which he pretends to preach the advantages which at- 
tend the practice of virtue, even by the groſſeſt and the 
moſt profligate infringers of its ſacred laws, how will he 
be puzzled, and in what manner will he arrange his ar- 
guments, if he ſhould attempt to inculcate thoſe high 
principles of ſelf denial, and ſelf devotement, which 
the exalted actions of heroic virtue demand? 

The man of moral taſte may ſay, I find a calm ſerenity 
of ſoul, and a pleaſure in the exerciſe of the virtuous at- 
fections, which are more than ſufficient to compenſate for 
the ſacrifice of all the groſs enjoyments of ſenſe, and 
thoſe fantaſtic objects of happineſs which take their riſe 
in a diſordered imagination. But what arguments can 
you urge, for the reaſonableneſs of giving up an ex- 
iſtence, which the exerciſe of virtue has rendered happy, 
for the ideal phantom of an heroic merit? Should I be 
inclined, from a kind of ſickly ambition to this ſelf de- 
votement, what arguments can perſuade me, that it will 
be truly meritorious thus to give up the intereſts, the 
ſafety and ſecurity of my family, whom nature has more 
immediately placed under my care, for the ſake of acting 
the part of a Quixotte in morals? Had ] but the ſatiſ- 
faction of believing in the doctrine of this invariable 

rule 
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rule of right which you reject, I ſhould have ſome 
ſtandard whereby to direct my conduct, and ſhould in- 
dulge the comfortable conviction, that J was faintly imi- 
tating the tranſcendent virtues of that divine character, 
whoſe approbation gives the _ of excellence to the 
actions of every finite creature. But how, on your prin- 
ciples of ethics, can 1 tell, whether by ſuch a ſelf de- 
votement, I ſhould not oppoſe the courſe of an evil which 
is pre-determined by the divine will, and conſequently 
not in the power of an inferior being to diminiſh in any 
reſpet? Nay, in what manner can I be certain, that 
ſuch unrequired efforts will not be regarded as an imper- 
tinent and bold attempt to break through the rank in 
which I am placed in the ſcale of creation, and the 

meeting with a halter may be the judicial conſequence 
annexed to ſuch preſumption ? ; 

It is very plain, that if we had no other rule to walk 
by but the law of Natute, traced by the idea which the 
corrupt mind of man forms of ſelf happineſs, this rule 
wouls be of as variable a complexion as are the different 
conſtitutions and diſpoſitions ef men. The groſs ſelfiſh 
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tial WOA uarvt a2 lor nimieit, in which we may we 
ſure that benevolence, temperance, and moderation, 
would have no part. 

All the principles of a ſympathiſing tenderneſs would 
ve cxcepted by the cruel ; juſtice and integrity would be 
excepted by the ambitious and the avaricious ; whilſt the 
e ee whoſe acquired knowledge and wiſdom 
eads him to follow the dictates of virtue in the ordinary 
courſe of its practice, would reaſon himſelf out of every 
generous propenſity which militates with his preſervation, 
and in particular thoſe which are hoſtile to the dictates 
of natural affection. In this ſyſtem of philoſophy, there- 
fore, no conſideration can have a ſuperior weight to the 
intereſts - of friends, family, and all the tender ties of 
blood. For though in the general ſenſe of the term, 
public good may be ſaid to conſtitute private good, yet in 
the ceconomy of political ſociety, there will be found in 
the different ſituations of individuals, many exceptions 
to this rule; and theſe exceptions will always be felt 


when any obvious advantage may accrue by a departure 
; from 
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from the line of public duty. The betraying public truſt 
in caſes where the happineſs of preſent and ſucceeding 
generations are concerned, may ſet ſome families in a 
ſtate of power and worldly proſperity beyond what the 
adherence to any ſuch rule of duty could do ; and thus 
it muſt be very plain to any accurate reaſoner, that if the 
rule of intereſt 1s the only criterion by which we are to 
judge of the nature of virtue, and the will of the Deity, 
when that intereſt lies on the fide of turpitude, it fol- 
lows, that it muſt be the will of the Deity to. purſue it 
through every direct and indirect path. And if abſolute 
power can in any intelligent agency conſtiture right, it 
muſt be the peculiar eſſence of this attribute to give an 
arbitrary quality to all the actions of moral agents: it 
will therefore follow, that abſolute power can never be 
ſo abuſed as to conſtitute the quality of a vicious agency 
in any perſon who is poſſeſſed of ſuch à privilege ; nor 
will it be true wiſdom to ſacrifice ſelf preſervation by any 
oppoſition to its dictates. 

Thus we ſhall be inſenſibly led by the conſequences 
ariſing from ſuch poſitions, to accede to Mr. Hobbes's 
principle of ethics, and reſolve all human morality into 
the will of the magiſtrate. For can it be ſuppoſed that 
God will preſcribe a rule to his creatures, which is the 
direct contrary to what he follows himſelf ? It cannot be 
on a principle of benevolence, for that is denied to be 
ſeen in the conſtitution of things. It cannot be on the 
n 2 of wiſdom, for ſuch a kind of wiſdom implies 

enevolence. And if a man is only to be directed by his 
notions of happineſs in the conduct of life, the making a 
wrong choice can never be eſteemed vice, nor can any 
harder term be given to it than an error in judgment. 

The admitting therefore any opinion which militates 
againſt the immutable nature of virtue, or which leſſens 
the idea of the perfect benevolence and tranſcendent ex- 
cellence of God's moral attributes, tends to weaken 
every fixed rule of human conduct, and muſt neceſſarily 
act to the corruption and depravity of human nature. It 
mult encreaſe the growth, and the exceſs of all the bane- 
ful appetites and paſſions, to the diſcouragement of every 
attempt to ſubject che vicious inclinations to the true 

| » | principle- 
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principles of public and private happineſs, and muſt render 
the generality of mankind inſolent in proſperity, _ in 
a ſtate of dependance, and overwhelmed with deſpair in 
a ſtate of adverſity. Even N the moſt judicious and 
enlightened of the ſpecies, moderate epicuriſm will on 
chats principles be the moſt exalted kind of virtue which 
can prevail. Lord Bolingbroke himſelf ſeems to ac- 
knowledge, that without an eternal and invariable rule to 
direct the conduct of all intelligent beings, no ſyſtem of 
morality can be eſtabliſhed. For what one of the ſpecies 
aſſerts to be a moral action, will be diſputed by another; 
and thus the rule of duty will vary as it ſuits convenience, 
or 13 agreeable to prejudice. 
I cannot leave this ſubject, Hortenſia, without ob- 
ſerving, that the laying down erroneous principles, and 
falſe rules of conduct, ſets the underſtanding on the fide 
of the paſſions, and therefore engages in a vicious courſe 
of action, men, whoſe-cool tempers, and natural ſtrength 
of judgment, enable them to be more miſchievous to the 
temporal happineſs of others than their own :—ſuch men 
are evils of a more peſtilent nature in ſociety, though 
ſometimes regarded with reſpect and veneration, than the 
maddeſt and the moſt unfortunate of thoſe victims to 
paſſion to whom the reſentment and often the malevolent 
. perſecution of the world is pointed. 
It is thus rnatthe modern theiſts have ſet God on the 
"throne of righteouſneſs ; and by denying the doctrine of 
a future ſtate, they are obliged to call the ſound princi- 
ples of morality in queſtion, or to admit that God, in 
our ſenſe of the word, may do evil. But on a fair and 
candid ſurvey of the queſtion, it will appear to be more 
diſreſpectful to the firſt cauſe, than the wild opinions 
which Epicurus entertained of the nature of the heathen 
deities. For theſe beings are repreſented as infinitely 
above attending to the cares of humanity, and ſporting 
| themſelves with enjoyments adapted to celeſtial taſte. 
But the god of the modern theiſt, actuated with the in- 
fatiable vanity of a human artiſt, amuſes himſelf W 
all eternity in the contemplation of his ingenuity and ſa- 
gacity, regardleſs of the effects of that large portion of 


evil which he is obliged to admit. He ſees, without 
; concern, 
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concern, that the good which falls to the lot of his crea- 
tures is enjoyed by the worſt of them, whilſt the beſt are 
expoſed to evils which in ſome caſes appear too ſevere for 
the puniſhment of a flagitious wickedneſs. Thus it will 
be found, that every attempt to account for the pheno- 
menon of evil by the common place obſervation, that 
partial evil is univerſal good, muſt, on the ceconomy of 
moral conduct, be productive of the worſt conſequences ; 
becauſe it neceſſarily limits either the power or the bene- 
volence of the Deity, and teaches the proſperous to look 
with contempt on the unfortunate part of the ſpecies, as 
not coming in the nature of things within the compaſs of 
God's mercy and benevolence. - 


LETTER N. 


Some of the Contradifiions to be found in Lord Bolins- 


roles Works pointed out—No miraculous interpoſtion 
neceſſary to — ag or ftrengthen the Evidence of Goſpel 
Revelation. 


Ir you will take the pains, Hortenſia, to read the 
fourth volume of lord Bolingbroke's works, 8vo. edition, 
you will find it full of contradiction and abſurdity. 

Firſt, the author contradicts himſelf, when he de- 
clares that man who, according to his own hypotheſis, is 
ſtamped by his Creator with the character of vice, for 
the purpoſe of adapting his nature to his ſituation, is the 
author of all the evils he ſuffers by his deviations from 
the line of moral reQitude. Secondly, he allows that 
the vices and corruptions of individuals, proceed from 
the corruptions of government; and then aſſerts, that 
individuals, who ſuffer from the abuſes of government, 
ſuffer deſervedly. Thirdly, under the higheſt profeſſions 
of reſpect for the author of Nature, it contains a oe 

| ibe 
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libel againſt his providential government than the doctrine 
of Epicurus: and whilſt his opinions tend to deſtroy 
every principle of hope, confidence, and religious aſſu- 
rance in the mind of man, they afford no remedy for the 
miſery to which the human ſpecies are ſubjected, but 
that which lies in an apathy of feeling and ſentiment ; ſa 
| contrary to the frame and conſtitution of our natures, 
that it has ſtamped a ridicule on the beſt ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy that ever was connected with human evils and 
mortality. A ſyſtem which, however repugnant to the 
experience of mental and corporeal ſenſation, has none 
of thoſe innumerable inconſiſtencies and contradictions 
which are to be found in lord Bolingbroke's ſyſtem of 
religion and ethics. But the apathy which is recom- 
mended by his lordſhip, as a remedy for the evils which 
he ſuppoſes to be deſignedly inflited by the Creator on 
his creature, man, 1s 10 far from being the only comfort 
that omnipotence is willing or able to beſtow, that the 
Almighty has condeſcended to reveal to us his benevolent 
intentions. He requires not of us a ſlaviſn reverence on 
the principle of fear, but invites us to cultivate that 
knowledge of his goodneſs, which is ſo well calculated 
to inſpire love. To thoſe who ſhut their eyes from the 
proſpect of a bleſſed futurity, and wilfully continue in 
the dark gloom of ſceptical perverſeneſs, may we truly 
apply lord Bolingbroke's ſatirical obſervation, ** That 
they do not ſeem to have been ſet by their reaſoning fa- 
culties ſo far above the brute animals, as to appear de- 
ſerving of a better lot at their death,” But why ſo ſe- 
vere, ſays the ſceptic—How can you deduce any argu- 
ment for the weakneſs of our reaſoning faculties, from 
doubts which the 3 of nature ſo fully autho- 
rize - do we not ſee that every animated or inanimate 
being loſes that property which ſupports life, and falls 
into a (tate of corruption and total annihilation ? We are 
told indeed, that ſome perſons have borne teſtimony to a 
reſurrection of the dead, but can you bring any credible 
witneſs to the truth of ſuch a miracle within the memo 
of man? As the laſt revelation has failed of its effects, 
why is it not followed with another, attended with cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch an authority as ſhall change ſcepticiſm 
| into 


?! 
! 
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Into the determined principle of certainty? For God 
having given us our ſenſes as the only inlets to know- 
ledge, no teſtimony which contradicts the evidence of 
theſe ſenſes as they are affected by the ordinary courſe of 
the eſtabliſhed laws of Nature, ought to be perceived b 


us 


It will be evident to you, Hortenſia, that according to 
this reaſoning, revelations attended with circumſtances 


"nf ſupernatural power, mult be ſo often repeated, that 


they would become the ordinary courſe of providential 


government, and turn the empire of human Jaws eſta- 


bliſhed on the principle of human reaſon, into a theocra- 


| tical police. If reſurrections from the dead were to be- 


come the common objects of obſervation, where would 
be the trial of faith, and where would be the reality of 
that virtue which was forced on the mind and inclinations 
of man, by the terrors and the hopes ariſing from ſo 

Gtive an aſſurance of ſuch a reinſtatement as ſhould 
render the deſerving and the criminal, the ſubjects of re- 
ward and puniſhment ? | 

Would not ſuch an undeniable demonſtration of power 
and intention, deſtroy the force of that variety of mo- 
tives which actuate the human mind, and produce ſuch a 
neceſſity for religious ſentiment and moral conduct as, by 
removing all moral evil, would alſo take away all the ad- 
vantages which have been premiſed to attend a ſtate of 


trial and probation. The rational grounds of faith are 


of ſuch a nature, and the blindneſs of human reaſon has 
been ſo fully enlightened by revelation, that a repetition 
of this kind of inſtruction, would be a work of ſu- 
pererogation ; and whilſt the Deity condeſcended to 
force conviction on the minds of the perverſe and the 
rs he might introduce a circumſtance in the 
courſe of his providence, which in the preſent more en- 
lightened and more generally communicable ſtate of the 
world, would deſtroy every principle of action, but thoſe 

of a ſlaviſh kind. | | 
The enemies of our religion, Hortenſia, found their 
molt plauſible arguments on that inconſiſtency in reaſon- 
ing, which is to be found in thoſe divines, who argue for 
an abſtract fitne ſ: things, to be perceived by human 
| agents, 
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agents, and a conformity of the divine volitions and con- 
duct with that abſtract fitneſs, and who at the ſame time 
ſupport thoſe queſtionable points of faith which evidently 
militate againſt theſe opinions. It is indeed molt earneſtly 
to be wiſhed, that the Chriſtian teacher would not give 
ſuch advantages to the enemy, as muſt ariſe from the 
keeping too cloſely to the literal text of ſcripture; and 
that they would not attempt to ſubdue the reaſoning fa- 
culty by authority, inſtead of ſupporting authority by a 
criterion which is given us by God, as a rule of our 
faith. It is alſo much to be lamented, that they too 
often debaſe the intrinſic value of virtue, by repreſenting 
vice as a thing rather profitable in itſelf, and to be re- 
jected only on account of the penalties which are an- 
nexed to a diſobedience of the laws of God. This en- 
courages a ſlaviſh fervitude on the ruins of a generous 
fealty, leads mankind into a miſtake on the principles of 
a worldly intereſt, induces a ſordid traffic of delivering 
up the goods of the body for the ſake of the ſou], and 
repreſents the fountain and the ſource of all felicity as a 
maſter, who expects the ſacrifice of ſome of the real ob- 
jets of happineſs, as a neceſſary attainment of à future 
good. But this is not the voice of reaſon or of ſcrip- 
ture, © In my ſervice there is perfect freedom,“ ſays 
the Meſhah; and the reaſon is plain; for the empire of 
religious ſentiment, and the empire of reaſon, is the 
ſame. They both emancipate us from the moſt abject, 
the moſt ruinous, and the moſt painful of all ſervitudes; 
that ſervitude which attends the dominion of the paſ- 
tions, and ſubjects our reaſon and our intereſt to their 
overbearing rule. 

It has often been ſaid, that ſome of the moſt devout 
people, are the moſt addicted to the groſſeſt intereſts of 
ſelf. This, if true, muſt undoubtedly ariſe from the 
ſordid nature of that allegiance which they pay to the 
Deity, and from the falſe conceptions they have enter- 
tained of the generous principles of his ſervice. I muſt 
acknowledge, Hortenſia, that I have often heard with 
regret ſome very moral and religious people declare, that 
if they had been aſſured of the poſitive mortality of their 
nature, their lives would have been directed by a con- 
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trary rule. Thus, if by ſuch a perſuaſion they had 
gained a liberty from the reſtraints of religion, they 
would have followed every perverſe motion of their will; 
and found to their colt, that their liberty conſiſted in 
the being kept in a continual ſubjection to their paſſions, 
and the being impoſed on in their moſt important choice. 
For what do the ſevereſt reſtraints of religion lay on us, 
but that which the dictates of our reaſon ought to render 
agreeable] To do juſtice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God: are principles on which the 
eſſential part of rational religion and rational morality are 
founded, and ought to meet with the concurrent teſti- 
mony of every well regulated mind. It is beyond a 
doubt, that the virtuous affections duly eſtabliſned in a 
rational creature, are the only means which can procure 
him a permanent happineſs. To this truth, let thoſe 
bear witneſs who can remember the condition of their 
minds under a lively affection of a chaſte and a well re- 
gulated love, of gratitude, of bounty, of generoſity, or 
of pity; and can remember it alſo in the oppoſite condi- 
tion, under the hateful and painful affections of luſt, 
envy, anger, and revenge. If any one can doubt that 
ſobriety, temperance of all kinds, and moderation, are 
the beſt means to preſerve the pleaſures of un uninter- 
rupted health and correſpondent pleaſing ſenſations; let 
him compare his corporal and mental faculties as they 
were enjoyed under the peaceful reign of virtue, to the 
laſſitude, the ſatiety, the univerſally painful ſenſations 
which follow gluttony and debauch, and the wild uproar 
of riot and miſrule. | 
The royal preacher very juſtly ſays of wiſdom, ** Her 

ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are 
peace; and thoſe who have a ſufficient depth of reflec- 
tion to diſcover the ſuperiority of happineſs which lies 
on the ſide of thoſe who regulate all their affections b 
the unerring rule of this. divine monitor, to thoſe whats | 
conduct is governed by the capricious tyranny of the 
aſhons, will acknowledge that the calm ſunſhine of a 
life well ſpent, is a very advantageous exchange for the 
dazzling gleams of a proſperity purchaſed with the 
of} ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice of all which can be deemed excellent in a ra- 
tional agent. 

But there is yet another tranſcendent advantage which 
lies on the fide of wiſdom—it is in the ordinary courſe 
of things a ſecurity againſt every inroad of adverſity. 
The conduct of a good and a benevolent man, ſo entirely 
ſquares with the intereſts of his fellow creatures, that he 
will find from the ſelfiſh paſhons of men, a ſupport and 
a comfort in all thoſe afflictions which he incurs from 
_ evils, inſeparable to human exiſtence ; whereas the 
wicked man, from the ſame principles of conduct, has 
no {table comfort in the affections of his fellow creatures; 
and when deſerted by fortune and involved in any ca- 
lamity which his vices bring on him, he will find an 
enemy even in his boſom friend, and will fatally feel his 
ſhort lived proſperity, which at the very beſt was a mixt 
and turbulent 2 of enjoyment, to be inſtantaneouſly 
changed for that wild deſpair which attends the uninter- 
rupted hoſtilities of internal and external foes, and will 
fink unpitied and unlamented into the abyſs of extreme 
miſery. If ſuch then are the advantages which attend 
that benign and benevolent character, which extends the 
exertion of the active principle to the good of every ob- 
| ject that comes within its reach, that gives a temporary 
relief to pain, and which in ſome degree ſoftens the ter- 
rors of deſpair ; what rational creature would not in the 
{toic language be ambitious of becoming the ſhining pur- 
ple in the garment, rather than the foul web—i. e. a 
character ſtained with the deformity of vice, and whoſe 
noxious qualities ſpread the contagion of error and miſ- 
fortune to every being who comes within the ſphere of its 
action. ws | 

The knowledge of the true and intrinſic value of vir- 
tue, as it mult raiſe the very rational ambition of attaining 
its excellence, 13 undoubtedly one of the moſt important 
means for the acquirement of its poſſeſhon. But the 
knowledge alſo of the mechaniſm of the human mind, 
which includes the knowledge of its diſcipline, will be 
found not only an uſeful but a neceffary auxiliary in the 
conteſt between wiſdom and folly, between the diQates 
of the underſtanding and the zumultuous deſires of the 
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paſſions. A man not trained from his infancy in the me- 
thod of this diſcipline, will often find himſelf worſted in 
the hour of contention ; nor ought this to fill him with 
any more timidity that what correſponds with an uſeful 
and becoming diffidence; for can the ſobriety of ſentiment 
_ ſuffer us to believe that a childhood and youth ſpent in a 
heedleſs ignorance, will be followed by effects which can 
alone proceed from the maturity of a wiſdom Jaboriouſly 
gained? No great thing is to be brought to perfection 
Rddenly, ſays Epictetus, when not ſo much as a bunch 
of grapes are. If you tell me that _— would this mi- 
nute have a bunch of grapes, I will anſwer you, that 
there muſt be time; let them firſt bloſſom, then bear 
fruit, then ripen. Is then the fruit of the vine not 
brought to perfection ſuddenly, and in one hour, and 
would you poſſeſs the fruit of the human mind in ſo ſhort 
ome, and without trouble? I tell you, expect no ſuch 
thing, 


LETTER KL 
On the Philoſophy and Dodrine of the Stoics. 


I N a compariſon between the Stoic and the Chriſta 
philoſophy, Hortenſia, with a great deal of truth much 
has been ſaid for the ſuperiority of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. 
From that elevation of thought and ſentiment, ſays 
the Chriſtian divine, which the principles of our faith 
| inſpire, we mult, if we are ſincere in our belief, be ren- 
dered ſuperior to all the allurements which the tranſient 
pleaſures of a few years preſent to us. With this hope 
{et before us, all the afflictions of the preſent life will 
ſeem light and trifling, and be loſt in the conſideration 
of that eternal weight of glory which awaits our conti- 
nuance in well doing. This is a very juſt deſcription - 
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the advantages that attend the principles of the Chriſtian 
faith, and which muſt ever give it a great ſuperiority over 
any ſyſtem of philoſophy that is not founded in the belief 
of a future ſtate of retribution. But before we paſs ſuch 
an entire condemnation of the ancients, as may deprive 
us entirely of that good ſenſe which is to be found in 
ſome of their writings ; let us conſider their treatiſes as 
written under the obſcurity of pagan darkneſs, and not 
too ſtrictly compare them with ſyſtems of religion and 
morality, illuminated by the ſtrong lights received from 
the revealed will of God, and the future diſpenſations of 
his providence, 

It has been already obſerved, that the two revelations 
made by God in the perſons of Adam and Noah, ha ſo 
early loſt their influence by the corruptions of idolatry, 
that the Greeks had no notion of a future ſtate, until 
they received ſome dark and confuſed hints from the eaſt, 
in the tales of their firſt bard, who is known to the mo- 
derns by the name of Orpheus. And though a more ra- 
tional doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul was after- 
wards taught by Pythagoras, who alſo gained the ele- 
ments of his theological knowledge from Egvpt, yet it 
was ſoon obſcured by the idle and miſchievous ſophiRry 
of philoſophic vanity. The common herd of. men were 
ignorant to a pitiable degree, and their betters reliſhed 
opinions, which gave them the enjoyment of their 
appetites free from the reſtraint of puniſhment. The aſ- 
{ertion, that there 1s no Hades, nor Acheron, nor Pe- 
11phlegethon, was reliſhed with an àavidity which ſoon 
baniſhed from the literary and polite circles, thoſe opi- 
nions of more ancient and more ſober times, which had 
kept their anceſtors within the uſeful bounds of religious 
reſtraint. To ſtop that general depravity which neceſſa- 
rily tollowed atheiſm, ſome of the more intelligent and 
ſober minded attempted a method of reaſoning, to con- 
vince mankind that virtue, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word, was the rational intereſt of a creature endowed 
with a degree of intellectual excellence, which placed 
him not only in a ſuperior ſtation to the brute creation, 
but which reſembled him in one ſenſe to the Deity ; whom 
they conſidered as the original fountain of every prin- 
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ciple. Nor did this opinion flow from any criminal ar- 
rogance, but from the ignorance of thoſe truths con- 
cerning the creation, which are to be found in the wri- 
tings of Moſes. It was a principle of the ancients, that 
nothing can be made out of nothing; and the only diffe- 
rence between the ſtoics and the academicians was, that 
the latter ſuppoſed man to ſtand related to God, as part 
of the ſame nature, through the courſe of ſucceſhve pro- 
ductions of inferior intelligencies ; but the former placed 
man in an equal rank with the firſt principle in nature, 
by ſuppoſing him an immediate emanation from the 
Deity. Socrates is ſo memorable for the glorious attempt 
he made to reform the manners and the opinions of the 
age in which he lived, and for the martyrdom he ſuffered 
in conſequence of this conduct, that he is ſtiled, by way 
of pre-eminence, the apoſtle of the pagan world ; and 
though he did not commit any of his opinions to wri- 
ting, yet the gratitude of his numerous diſciples, among 
whom Xenophon and Plato are the moſt illuſtrious, has 
handed down to poſterity the ſublime documents of their 
maſter, and in particular, the original and comprehenſive 

manner in which he inſtructed mankind, and his ſhrewd 
way of leading them by pertinent queſtions to thoſe con- 
cluſions which are conformable to the dictates of right 
reaſon. Socrates may be regarded as the father of all 
the different ſects of philoſophy, except the Epicurean, 
which diſtinguiſhed Greece as the only ſchool for uſeful 
and ſublime literature, from the period of this philoſo- 
= appearance, to the downfall of all ſcience and 
earning in the total ſubverſion of the Roman empire. 
The academic ſe& of philoſophers was founded by his 
diſciple, Plato; and the cynic, by his diſciple Antiſt- 
henes. Antiſthenes and his followers maintained the 
uſeful principle, that virtue is the higheſt good, and the 
end of life; and they treated riches, honour, and power, 
with great contempt. But their enmity to ſcience and 
polite literature, and to thoſe refinements in manners 
which even the moſt barbarous ſocieties have adopted, 
diſpuſted ſome of their nicer followers ; and in the per- 
ſon of Zeno, who lived about three hundred years be- 


fore the Chriſtian æra, gave riſe to the ſtoic ſet, which 
| may 
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may be regarded as a reformed branch of the cynic phi- 
loſophy. The doctrines of this ſe&, like that of all 
others which maintain any permanence in the opinions of 
men, went through a courſe of gradual improvement until 
it was taught in its higheſt purity and conſiſtence, by 
Epictetus at Rome, and at Nicopolis in the reign of 

Domitian. | „„ 
Epictetus corrected and explained many of thoſe ſtrong 
and figurative expreſſions which had been repreſented as 
abſurd principles in the ſtoic creed; and though the re- 
vival of the belief of a future ſtate, which followed the 
general ſpread of Chriſtianity in the time of the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus, produced a kind of dubious faith on 
the impoi tant article of the perſonal immortality of the 
human ſoul ; yet as this ſyſtem of philoſophy is founded 
on the opinion, that the intelligent en in all beings, 
is in a finite time abſorbed into the ſource of all intelli- 
N and thus loſes the privilege of identity and per- 
onal happineſs, and with it the future rewards of virtue 
and penalties of vice, they found themſelves obliged, in 
order to make their doctrines correſpond with the attri- 
butes of juſtice and benevolence in the Deity, to main- 
tain that true wiſdom or virtue 1s its own reward, and 
vice its own puniſhment, The conſcious merit of having 
orercome difficulties by the proper exertion of the ra- 
tional faculty, that ſacred depofit committed to their care 
and uſe by Jupiter, they regarded as a ſufficient recom- 
pence for the higheſt exertion of virtue ; and they taught 
their diſciples to conſider every trial to which they were 
expoſed by the accidents of life, as marks of the favour 
of heaven. Remember, they ſaid, that God, like a 
maſter of exerciſe, has engaged you with a rough anta- 
goniſt; and to what end? that you may be a conqueror, 
like one in the Olympic games; and it cannot be without 
toil. To all other pleaſures, oppoſe that of being con- 
ſcious that you are obeying God, and performing, not in 
word, but in deed, the duty of a wiſe and a good man. 
Say to yourſelf, that God ſhows me to mankind, poor, 
without authority, ſick, leads me to priſon, expoſes me 
to death; not that he hates me, for who hates his beſt 
ſervants? not that he neglects me, for he does not neglect 
N any 
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any of the ſmalleſt things, but to exerciſe and make uſe 
of me as a witneſs to others appointed to ſuch a glorious 
ſervice. Dol {till care then where I am, or with whom, 
and in what ſituation ? | + 
The univerſe, ſaid the ſtoics, is ſurely but ill go- 
verned, unleſs Jupiter affords the means for his ſubjects 
to be happy. On this ground of reaſoning, they argued, 
that every wiſe man has a ſelf ſufficient principle of hap- 
pineſs; that every thing muſt be indifferent which is in- 
dependent of this ſelf ſufficient principle, whoſe privi- 
lege conſiſts in the power of making a right choice, and 
adapting its deſires to every circumſtance it cannot avoid. 
Hence with the ſtoics, pain, pleaſure, death, life, beauty, 
deformity, poverty, wealth, fame, infamy, flavery, 
and power, muſt in their nature be indifferent; 3 
independent of choice, according to the ſtoic, he alone 
is free who has gained ſuch an empire over paſſion and 
appetite as to mould his inclinations, or in their own 
words, his deſites and averſions, to the will of the Deity 
and the neceſhty of the occaſion. And he alone is a 
flare who has fixed an ideal good to ſuch things as are 
not within the limits of his own power; an error which 
neceſſarily deprives him of his natuial liberty, by ſub- 
jecting him to the capricious ſway of his paſſions, and 
to thoſe who are enabled to beſtow on him what he igno- 
rantly regards as good. 
As they conſidered vice and error to be inſeparable, 
they regarded all falſe conceptions of good and evil, all 
weak and wicked volitions, as they entrained in their 
conſequences, hatred to God, and diſobedience to his 
commands, as equally vicious, when theſe falſe concep- 
tions and volitions regarded a more or a leſs important 
object. Hence aroſe that famous paradox of the ſtoics, 
that all crimes are equal; and if we take this into con- 
ſideration, that every volition carried into execution by 
a correſpondent action, which militates againſt our notions 
of right, is a compleat victory over the dictates of our 
judgment and our conſcience, and argues a ſtate of mind 
unequal to temptation, we ſhall find on an abſtract view 
of the queſtion, a greater equality in crimes, than can 


be obſeryed in the particular conſideration of offences. 
| Conduct 
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Conduct me, Jove, and thou, oh Deſtiny ! 
Wherever your decrees have fixed my ſtation, 
I follow cheerfully! and did I not, 

Wicked and wretched, 1 muſt follow ſtill !— - 


Is an exclamatory prayer often uſed by the ſtoics, who 
regarded any repining or murmuring at the decrees of 
heaven, or eyen the want of a chearful compliance with 
theſe decrees, as a great impiety of ſentiment. 

When death overtakes me, ſays Epictetus, I would 
have it overtake me when I am engaged in the care of 
my own faculty or choice; I would be found ſtudying 
this, that I may be able to ſay to God, have I trant- 

reſſed thy commands? have I perverted the power, the 
; or 2 the preconceptions which thou haſt given me? 
have I accnſed thee, or cenſured thy diſpenſations? 1 
have been ſick, becauſe it was thy pleaſure, and willingly ; 
I have' been poor, becauſe it was thy will, but with joy; 
I have not been in power, becauſe it was thy will, and 
power J have never deſired. Haſt thou ever ſeen me out 
of humour on this account? have I not always approached 
thee with a cheerful countenance, pre-diſpoſed to exe- 
cute thy commands? is it thy pleaſure that I ſhould de- 
part from this aſſembly ? I depart, I give thee all thanks 
that thou haſt thought me worthy to have a ſhare in it 
with thee, to behold thy works, and-to comprehend thy 
adminiſtration, 

Let death overtake me whilſt I am thinking, whiltt I 
am writing, whilit I am reading ſuch things as theſe. 
A wiſe man, ſays the ſame Epictetus, mindful who he 
is, and whence he came, and by whom he was pro- 
duced, is attentive only how he may fill his poſt regu- 
larly and dutifully to God. Is it thy pleafure that I 
ſhould continue longer in being, I will continue free ſpi- 
rited, agreeable to thy pleaſure, for thou haſt made me 
incapable of reſtraint in what is my own ; but haſt thou 
no farther uſe for me, I ſubmit. I have ſtaid thus long 
for thy ſake alone, and for no other, and now I depart 
in obedience to thee ; but whilſt I am employed in thy 
| ſervice, whatever poſt thou ſhalt aſſign me, Fike Socrates, 


I will die a thouſand times rather than deſert it. If thou 
ſhalt 
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ſhalt ſend me where men cannot live according to nature, 
I do not depart from thence in diſobedience to thy will; 
but as receiving my ſignal of retreat from thee. I do 
not defert thy 3 but T percerve thou haſt no further 
uſe for me. | 
The living a life according to nature, was, in the ſtoic 
language, the living a life according to the ſtricteſt rules 
of virtue; comprehending in theſe rules an entire devote- 
ment of ſentiment to the will of the Deity. And as the 
ſtoics, with all the ancients, and ſome of the moderns, 
accounted for. the phenomenon of evil by ſetting limita- 
tions to the power of God, whenever the evil was of 
ſuch a forcible nature, ſo far as to overcome the natural 
and acquired ſtrength of the mind, and to produce even 
a reluctant ſubmiſhon, they opened the door of death to 
their diſciples, and adviſed them to depart out of a life 
which they could no longer ſuſtain, either with honor to 
themſelves, or to their maker, or with uſe to their fellow 
creatures, Whoſe virtue might be affected with their un- 
availing complaints. Do not, ſaid they, diſgrace the ſa- 
cred depoſit committed to your care, by continuing an 
exiſtence ſtained with vice and infirmity. Whilſt you 
live, never complain of God or man; if you complain of 
the one, you complain of that order of things on which 
the general good of the univerſe depends. If you com- 
plain of, or are angry with, the other, you are angry 
with a creature who cught to be the object of your pity, 
and whoſe errors flow from his ignorance of truth, and 
of his greateſt good. Every man endeavours to purſue 
bis intereſt, and no man is wilfully deceived on this 
eſſential point, Beſides, if you never was in the wrong, 
ou never can have been really injured: for it cannot be 
in the nature of God's diſpenſations, that one man 
ſhould do evil, and another ſhould ſuffer for it. Whilſt 
you live, live to the honor of God, and to the advantage 
of his creatures; but when circumſtances are of ſuch a. 
nature that you can no longer live a life of reaſon and 
virtue, depart ; the door is open ; but remember to de- 
part cheerfully, and with a thankfu] heart to God, who 
bas graciouſly permitted you to be a ſpeQator of the glo- 
rious wonders of his power and wiſdom, who has _ 
| x mitte 
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mitted to your care a portion of himſelf, and who has 
condeſcended to admit you-as a kind of fellow Jabourer 
in the great work of producing a general happineſs. 

'The admiſhon of ſhicide in their ſyſtem of religion and 
ethics, is one of the loudeſt, and one of the moſt popu- 
lar objections which has been made to the ſtoic doctrine. 
But this objection ought, in the reaſon of things, to be 
conſidered as a comparative, not a poſitive deformity ; 
it is a comparative deformity, when put in oppoſition to 
the more excellent ſyſtem of the Chriſtian religion; be- 
cauſe if we do annex any rational idea to the turpitude of 
ſuicide, it muſt be on the principle of an unlimited 
| power in the Deity, and conſequently that all the ſuffe- 
rings of his creatures are permitted for the production of 
a propoſed end. Thus argues the Chriſtian; as it is al- 
ways in God's power to deliver me out of this exigence, 
if he thinks it expedient, my voluntary exit will be a ſin- 
ful deſerting my poſt, and a rebellious oppoſition to the 
will of the Deity.— Again, if we conſider the ſtoic ad- 
miſſion of ſuicide as reaſonably flowing from the prin- 
ciples of ancient philoſophy, we muſt confeſs, that it is 
far from a poſitive deformity, but rather a real excellence 
in their ſyſtem, and the only principle which could ren- 
der it conſiſtent or practicable; becauſe it is the only 
principle on which ſuch an independence from the power 
of natural and moral evil could be produced, as ſhould 
ſecure in ſuch a creature as man, the uninterrupted prac- 
tice of ſo rigid a virtue as the ſtoic doctrine exacted. 

Beſide, the admiſſion of ſuicide is perfectly agreeable 
to the opinion of ſuch a limited power in the Deity, as 
diſables him from protecting his creatures in all ſituations ; 
for ſurely the notion that God exacts from his creatures 
the endurance of a miſery which is fo inſeparable from 
the nature of things, that he has not power to extricate 
them from it, is an idea very repugnant to perfect wiſ- 
dom and perfect goodneſs, 


ye: LETTER 
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| The ſame Subject continued. 


| \ OU tell me that you are become half a ſtoic, Hor- 
tenſia; I do not wiſh to make you a zealot for this ſyſ- 
tem of philoſophy, but I ſhall uſe my endeavour to re- 
move your prejudice againſt it, by effacing thoſe miſre- 
- preſentations which bigotry and ignorance have raiſed in 
your mind, I dare ſay you have often heard the ſtoics 
ridiculed for maintaining that a wiſe man is perfectly 
beautiful, and that a wiſe man never changes his deter- 
mination.” Such an abſurdity may have been adopted by 
ſome of the leſs reffecting and leſs enlightened ſtoics; 
but it 1s not ſupported by EpiQtetus, who repreſents a 
poſitive denial of all diſtinction as to the external form of 
the ſpecies, as a puerile affectation: becauſe, when we 
only conſider forms, we muſt allow that one form is 
more beautiful than another. The contrary poſition to 
this, he faith, is the fooliſh and clowniſh notion of thoſe 
who are ignorant of the nature of things, and are afraid 
that whoever perceives this difference, muſt preſently be 
carried away and overcome. Agreeable to the ſound 
principles of his philoſophy, Epictetus contends, that 
the form of the body, when brought into conſideration 
with the only true excellence, the beauty of a well re- 
gulated mind, is in its nature perfectly indifferent, and 
ought to be held ſo by the wiſe. He alſo contends, that 
as true excellence or beauty does not conſiſt of fleſh and 
hair, but in the Cue exertion of the mental faculty, if a 
man takes care to maintain this excellence, he will be 
truly beautiful. As to the ſecond abſurd, propoſition 
which is charged on the ſtoic doctrine, that a wiſe man 
never changes his determinations, Epictetus repreſents 
this as a falie conſtruction put on thoſe precepts of the 
ſtoic philoſophy which recommends a freedom from re- 
ſtraint, and which enjoins ſteadineſs and fortitude. We 
ought 
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ought to keep our determinations, ſays he; but not all, 
only ſuch as are right : begin by laying the foundation in 
an enquiry, whether your determination be a ſound one 
or not; and then build your firmneſs and conſtancy upon 
it, One of the pune arguments which has been with 
the. greateſt ſucceſs urged againſt ſtoiciſm, is, that fri- 
gidity of ſentiment as to all external objects, which it 
ſtrongly inculcates, as neceſſary to preſerve the mind in 
that ſtate of tranquillity and freedom which is ſo proper 
to produce volitions that may always correſpond with the 
courſe of Nature, and the will of the Deity, It muſt. 
be acknowledged, Hortenſia, that the documents of the 
ſtoics on this ſubject, are delivered with a ſtrength equal 
to the importance of the principle which they endeavour - : 
to inculcate ; and have furniſhed their antagoniſts with -- 
arguments calculated to rouſe the reſentment of the ſym- 
pathiſing part of mankind, who conſider this philoſophy * ! 
as an enemy to all the ſocial affections. - 
But as ſtoiciſm admitted of a high degree of ſcepti- 
ciſm on the perſonal happineſs of the foul in a future 
ſtate of exiſtence, it was proper, in order to preſerve 
the piety of ſentiment, to maintain that every neceſſary 
power was given by the Deity to ſecure the undiſturbed. 
telicity of a rational agent. This it was impoſſible to 
do, without inculcating ſuch a principle in ethics as 
ſhould free the mind from the rigorous impreſſions which 
proceed from the tranſports of paſſionate ſorrow ; and 
indeed a tranquil ſubmiſſion to the will of the Deity is 
every where inculcated in the precepts of the Chriſtian 
religion, at the ſame time that rewards are graciouſly ſer 
forth as a proper encouragement to exertions which com- 
bat the force of the moſt natural and the moſt virtuous 
affections. But the ſtoics aſpired to the exaitation of 
this heroic ſubmiſſion, independent of the pleaſing and 
encouraging hope afforded by the Chriſtian revelation ; 
and candour muſt admire the attempts they made to ar- 
rive at the pinnacle of human picty, while they were de- 
prived of the glorious proſpect of a reward far ſuperior - 
to the value of any pollible virtue in a finite being. On 
the ſevere accuſation, that ſtoiciſm is an enemy to all the 


ſocial affections, let us hear Epictetus, who cordemns 
| Epicurus 
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Epicurus for adviſing his followers to preſerve their inde- 
pendent happineſs, by abſtaining from marriages, from 
public offices, and other ties, which he regarded as 
eſſential obligations; and maintains, that it is the vir- 
tuous man who can alone fulfil all the duties of ſocial 
life. TEL 
After telling his diſciples that they were not to be un- 
diſturbed by paſſions in the ſame ſenſe as a ſtatue, but as 
thoſe who preſerve the natural acquired relations, as 
ſons, fathers, brothers, good citizens, he ſhows that all 
men naturally adhere to that which they eſteem their 
chief good. So one who hath ſet his affections on thoſe 
things which ought to be indifferent, becauſe inde- 
pendent on choice; whenever thoſe falſe objects of af- 
fection intervene, they will break the ſlenderer ties of 
parental and filial duty, of love and friendſhip, and 
weaken or eradicate all thoſe ſocial qualities in the mind 
on which the ſympathifing part of mankind ſo highly va- 
lue themſelves. It is undoubtedly true,, Hortenſia, that 
a conduct grounded on principle, will always be more re- 
gular and more conſtant than a conduct founded on mere 
feeling and paſſion, which muſt ever be ſubject to be over- 
borne by a ſtronger feeling and a more impetuous paſſion, 
ariſing from a falſe conception of the greateſt good. 
This is finely illuſtrated by Epictetus, in the following 
very natural repreſentation of brute and human conduct, 
© Do you not often ſee,” ſays this philoſopher, “ little 
dogs careſſing and playing with each other in the greateſt 
ſeeming friendſhip ; but to learn what this friendſhip is, 
throw a bit of meat between them. Do you throw an 
eſtate between you and your ſon, and you will ſee that 
he will quickly wiſh you under ground, and you him, 
and then you will exclaim, what a ſon have 1 brought 
up; he wovld bury me alive! Were not Eteocles and 
Polynices born ef the ſame mother and the ſame father? 
were they not brought up together—did they not fo kiſs 
and {cndle ons another, that any one who ſaw them 
would have laughed at all the paradoxes which philoſo- 
phers utter about love? And yet when a kingdom, like 
a bit of meat, was thrown between them, ſee what they 
ſay, and how eagerly they wiſh to kill each other? _ 
p 
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be not deceived, no animal is attached to any thing ſo 
ſtrongly as its own intereſt. Whatever appears to be a 
hindrance to that, be it brother, or father, or child, or 
miſtreſs, or friend, is hated, abhorred, and execrated. 
Whenever, therefore the gods ſcem to hinder this, we 
vilify even them, and throw down their ſtatues, and 
burn their temples, as Alexander ordered the temple of 
Eſculapius to be burnt, becauſe he had loſt the man he 
loved.” PV: 
Whoever can make his intereſt to conſiſt in the ſame © 
thing with ſanctity and virtue, with his country, parents 
and friends, all theſe are ſecured : but on the contrary, 
when it is made to interfere with theſe friends, family, 
country, and juſtice itſelf, all*give way—for wherever I 
and mine are placed, thither muſt every animal gravitate. 
If therefore I be placed in a right choice, then only I 
ſhall be a friend, a ſon, or a father, ſuch as I ought.” 
If you hear of any men, that they really ſuppoſe 
good only to be placed in choice, and in a right uſe of 
the appearances of things, no longer take the trouble of 
enguiring if they are father or ſon, or old companions 
and acquaintances, but as boldly pronounce that they are 
friends as that they are faithful and juſt, for where elſe 
can friendſhip be met, but with fidelity and modeſty, and 
a communication of virtue?“ | 
«© Whoever therefore among you ſtudies to be, or to 

gain a friend, let him cut up all his falſe principles by the 
root ; thus he will be ſecure from inward reproaches and 
conteſts, from change of mind and ſelf torment. To 
every one like himſelf he will be unreſerved; to ſuch as 
are unlike, he will be patient, gentle, mild, ready to 
forgive them, as failing in points of the greateſt im- 
ortance ; but ſevere to none, being fully convinced of 

lato's doctrine, that the ſoul is never willingly deprived 
of truth.” | | 


LETTER 
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T he ſame Subject continued. 


I. we compare, Hortenſia, the ſentiments and docu— 
ments of the ſtoics with thoſe which are to be found in 
the precepts given by the Meſſiah and his followers, we 
ſhall not perceive ſo much difference as has been appre- 
hended. We are frequently warned by Chriſt “ not to 
ſet our affections on things on earth; for where the af- 
fections are there will the heart be alſo;*” and we ſhall 
find, that indifference to every object which does not re- 
gard the purifying our ſouls, is inculcated in the goſpels 
with ſtronger figures of ſpeech than are uſed by Epic- 
tetus. 

« If any man comes to me, ſays the Meſſiah, and 
hate not his father and mother, and wife and children, 
and his own life alſo, he cannot be my diſciple.” Who- 
ever underſtands theſe ſtrong figures of ſpeech right, can 
underſtand them in no other light than as a chearful giving 
up every intereſt which interferes with the line of our 
duty, and a ready ſacrifice of all our deſires, averſions, 
purſuits, and affections to the will of the Deity. And 
ſurely no improper degree of apathy, nor any ſentiment 
which militates againſt the ſocial virtue of the human cha- 
racter, can be ſuppoſed to be contained in the doctrine of 
the Chriſtian religion, which beyond all others recom- 
mends and enjoins as indiſpenſable qualities, the ſublime 


virtues of univerſal charity, love, and benevolence. 


It has becn advanced by almoſt all the Chriſtian wri— 
ters, that repentance for ſins is not enjoined in any ſyſ- 


tem of paganiſm ; but repentance for {ins ſeems to be ſo 


congenial to human ſentiment, that it is difficult to be- 
lieve, that it ſnould not have a place in every ſyſtem of 
religion. It is true, that matters of form and ceremony, 
ſuch as ſacrifices, confeſſions, penances, abſolutions, and 


, purifications, 


purifications, effected the ſame deception over the minds 
of pagans as they now do over the minds of the papiſts, 

and were too often uſed in the place of the only 3 
that God will not deſpiſe, viz. the ſacrifices of a con- 
trite heart. But the forms uſed in the celebration of the 
Eleuſinian myſteries, ſeem to ſhow, that repentance was 
a neceſſary part of purification, and that the impenitent 


could not be admitted. A man ſhould come to theſe : 


myſteries, ſays Epictetus, with ſacrifices, and with pray- 
ers, previouſly purified, and his mind affected with a 
ſenſe that he is approaching to ſacred and ancient rites— 
thus the myſteries become uſeful. Thus we have an 
idea that all theſe things were appointed by the ancients 
for the inſtruction and correction of life. = 

For the honor of the ſtoics, Hortenſia, it is allowed 
both by their friends and enemies, that they were zea- 
lous aſſertors of a particular providence, and of the om- 
nipreſence of the Deity. That they rejected the idle no- 
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tion of chance, and the direction of a fate independent 
of a ſeries of events appointed by the immutable counſels 


of God, of whoſe moral attributes they were alſo zealous 
aſſerters. That they inculcated ſentiments. of high de- 
votion and ſubmiſſion to the will of the Deity : and that 
their principles of morality were more conſonant to the 
purity of the Chriſtian doctrine than that of any other 
of the philoſophic ſets, and were taught with ſuch ſyſ- 
tematic conſiſtence, that they have been the only ſource 
from which both the ancient and modern moraliſts have 
drawn all their arguments for the intrinſic value and 
beauty of virtue, independent of any poſitive rewards at- 
tendant on an obedience to the will of God. 
It is the ſtoic philoſophy alone, which in any meaſure 
ſupported the tottering fabric of human virtue, during the 
general ſcepticiſm on the ſubject of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments: which prevailed: in the ages im- 
mediately preceding the Chriſtian revelation. And though 
it would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that the dilintereſted 
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principles of ſtoiciſm can have any effect on the frigid > 


| ſentiments of a carnal and a ſelfiſh mind, yet their doc- 
trines are ſo wonderfully calculated to inſpire a liberal 
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to receive and cheriſh the ſacred fire, that almoſt every 
illuſtrious character who figured in the pagan world, were 
the diſciples of this ſchool]. Cleanthes, the diſciple and 
ſucceſſor of Zeno, uſed to draw water for his livelihood 
all night, and to ſtudy in the day. He was ſo poor, that 
for want of materials, he uſed to write down what he had 
heard from his maſter Zeno, on tiles, and pieces of 
bone; yet did this man, who had great genius, and con- 
ſequently acute feelings, ſupport this painful ſtate of ex- 
iſtence with a cheerful ſubmiſſion, which he expreſſed in 
the following ſtanza : 


Conduct me, Jove, and thou, oh Deſtiny ! 
Wherever your decrees have fixed my ſtation, 
I follow cheerfully ! and did I not, 

Wicked and wretched, I muſt follow ſtill ! 


Among the Romans, Cato of Utica, Marcus Brutus, 
Thraſeus Petus, who ſuffered under the government of 
Nero, Helvidius Priſcus, who ſuffered under the go- 
vernment of Veſpaſian, the two Antonines, and almoſt 
every good emperor whoſe conduct helped to ſupport the 
tottering ſtate of the empire, and to give a breathing 
time to the ſubje& from the miſeries of a capricious ty- 
ranny, were educated in the principles of the ſtoic phi- 
loſophy; and it is a doubtful point, whether, admitting 
the good of externals, though in a ſubordinate degree to 
the ſupreme good by the academics, was not fatal to the 
virtue of ſome of their followers, and did not produce a 
ſlight tarniſh in the otherwiſe compleat character of Ci- 
cero. For as this illuſtrious Roman regarded what he 
termed glory, as a good, worthy the conſideration of a 
wiſe man, it led him to the indulgence of an overweening 
vanity ; which, with ſomewhat too great a warmth of 
ſentiment for the attainment of offices and honors, ap- 
pear to be the only alloy in his otherwiſe exalted cha- 
rater. 15 
Among thoſe men whom hiſtory and biography more 

rs 79%. point out as reg who have done the 
bigheſt honour to the ſtoic ſchool, Epictetus, one of the 
moſt accurate and animated teachers of ſtoiciſm, muſt 

not 
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not be forgotten; becauſe he adhered cloſely to the rigid 
dictates of thoſe principles which he profeſſed, and which 
he. preached to others; and becauſe the adverſe ſituation 
of life in which he was thrown, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of carrying into practice the ſevereſt rules of his 
philoſophy. | 

It is reported of Epictetus, that whilſt he was the ſlave 
of Epaphroditus the freedman and the courtier of Nero, 
that his maſter once put his leg to the torture. In this 
trying ſituation, Epictetus, with great compoſure, and 
even with a ſmiling countenance, ſaid, * you will cer- 
tainly break my leg; and when this had really happened, 
he added, in the fame tone of voice, “ did not I tell 
you, that you would break my leg ??? It 1s not improba- 
ble that Epictetus might owe his freedom to the remorſe 
of Epaphroditus, for havipg treated ſo worthy a charac- 
ter with ſuch inhumanity.— However, the teaching phi- 
loſophy in thoſe corrupt times was attended with fo little 
emolument, that Epictetus lived in almoſt as great po- 
verty as Cleanthes fad done before him ; and his whole 
furniture, whilſt he reſided at Rome, is ſaid to have con- 
ſiſted of a bed, a pipkin, and an earthen lamp. 

The following diſtich which Epictetus wrote of him- 
ſelf, and the following ſentiments found in the fragments 
which are preſerved of his writings, and annexed to hig 
diſcourſes, contain very beautiful and animated deſcrip- 
tions of ſtoiciſm, ſuch as it was taught and practiſed by 
the author, 


A ſlave, in body maimed, as Irus poor 
Yet to the Gous was Epictetus dear. 


« A ſoul converſant with virtue, reſembles a perpetual 
fountain ; for it is clear, and gentle, and potable, and 
ſweet, and communicative, and rich, and harmleſs, and 
Innocent.” | . 

The compoſitions of the ſtoics contain ſuch excellent 
rules of felt government, and of ſocial behaviour, with - 
- ſuch a pious reliance on the aid and protection of heaven, 
and of a perſect reſignation and ſubmiſſion to the divine 
will, that they may be rendered very uſeful to enable us 

to 
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to carry into practice the commands of the goſpe]. For 
without the proper method of diſciplining the mind, both 
reaſon and faith are vain. It is a juſt obſervation of Mr. 


Locke, that the preſent ſtrong defire of enjoyment, will 


too often be attended to, in preference to any view of diſ- 
tant good; ſo when the animal ſpirits are once put into 
violent motion by any impreſſion hoſtile to our virtue, we 
ſhall have reaſon to lament, with the poet, the feeble 
my we receive, either from the principles of faith or 
reaſon, = 


Who, if ſhe lend not arms as well as rules, 
What does ſhe more than tell us we are fools; 
Teach us to mourn our follies, not to mend; 
A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend. 


The defects, Hortenſia, which are to be found in the 
doctrine of the ſtoics, proceed from their conſidering the 
infirm and dependent creature, man, in the light of a ſelf 
ſufficient independent being. But this, as has already: 
been obſerved, neceſſarily followed the building their 
ſyſtem on the principles of the perſonal mortality of the 
ſoul ; and theſe defects plainly ſhow the impracticability 
of eſtabliſhing any ſound ſyſtem of religion and morals, 
but on thoſe principles that are conſonant to the enlightened 
reaſon of man, and which form thoſe of the Chriſtian re- 


ligion, viz. an abſtract fitneſs of things, the unlimited 


power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, and a future ſtate 
of reward and puniſhment. | 


CETTER Xu 


T he Queſlions of Free-will and Neceſſity, in volved in the 
Study of the human Mind Statement of the Opinions 
entertained by the Free-Willers. | 


1 HERE is a negative kind of virtue, Hortenſia, that 
more properly may be termed innocence, which owes its 
origin to the flow mgtion of the animal ſpirits. Perſons 


of this temperature having ever an imagination too frigid 
| to 
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to excite thoſe ſtrong deſires which lead the captive mind 
into ſinful volitions. There is another kind of virtue 
ariſing from that equal balance of the paſſions, which 
leaves the judgment freedom to act, and determines the 
will to thoſe parts of conduct which are the moſt cor- 
reſpondent to the intereſt of the agent. This paſſes in the 
eyes of men for the higheſt virtue, but it falls far ſhort 
of that ſublime goodneſs which, though not deficient of 
the energies of paſſion, is alone directed by the rules of 
religious and moral duty, and which is warmed by the 
benevolent feelings of a ſympathiſing heart. 

Such perſons, though conſtituted to riſe to the ſublimeſt 
heights of human conduct, are liable by the effects of a 
bad education, and other circumſtances of fortune un- 
favourable to virtue, to fall into the loweſt degree of de- 
pravity. I have noticed in my obſervations on education, 
that it is the vigorous mind which particularly requires 
the watchful care of the tutor, and that peculiar inſtruc- 
tion which, whilſt it conveys an enlarged knowledge of 
the nature and extent of our moral and religious duties, 
affords information on the powers given us by God for 
the performance of the duty he enjoins. For without a 
juſt inſight into the mechaniſm of the human mind, and 
the proper exertion of its various faculties, we can never 
gain that empire over the appetites and paſſions, that 1s 
neceſlary to reſiſt the force of all thoſe various objects of 
defire which the ardent mind frames from the perception 
of ſenſe. | | 

In the ſtudy of mental mechaniſm, is neceſſarily in- 
volved the important queſtions of free-will and neceſſty. 
On this account, an inquiry into this arcanum of nature, 
ought to form a chief part of the ſtudy of thoſe who have 
. a for any kind of philoſophical ſpeculation. I am 
well enough acquainted with your diſpoſition, Hortenſia, 
to aſſure myſelf, that you will be pleaſed with my attempts 
to inveſtigate a ſubject which has ſo long puzzled the wit 
and learning of the ſage, and which is {till a matter of the 
warmeſt conteſt in literary diſpute. 

Phyſical neceſſity in man, is conſidered as a neceſſity 
impoſed on the will by the power of a divine impulle ; 

or 
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or proceeding from the negation of ſuch a ſtrength in the 
faculties and power of the human mind, as are neceſſary 
to oppoſe the force of that deſire and averſion which 
ariſes from the continual action of corporeal or mental 
cauſes. Moral neceſſity is, that neceſſity which ariſes 
from the irreſiſtible force the underſtanding has on 
volition, by its diſcriminations on the nature of thoſe ob- 
jets of choice which preſent themſelves to the mind, as 
to its conceptions of good and evil. 

Thoſe who argue for a perfect freedom of will, tho' they 
allow that no 'volition is directed by the underſtanding, 
premiſe, that when any good is propoſed to the mind 
which 1s not the chief good, the will can ſuſpend the ac- 
tion, and command the underſtanding to propole ſome 
other object of volition, or the ſame under Gave other ap- 
pony This may always be done, ſince every thing 

ut the chief good is of ſuch a nature, that the under- 
ſtanding may apprehend ſome reſpect or relation, wherein 
it is incommodious ; notwithſtanding, therefore ſay they, 
the will always does follow ſome judgment of the under- 
ſtanding, which is made about the ſubſequent action; yet 
it is not neceſſarily determined by any, for it can ſuſpend 
its actions; and ſo it is not only free from compuli:on, 
but alſo indifferent in itſelf with regard to its actions, and 
determines without neceſſity. 

All the principles of a phyſical neceſfty are ſo repug- 
nant to every idea of human virtue, and fo contrary to 
the whole courſe of experience, that except in ſome 
caſes, where divine grace is ſuppoſcd to operate with an 
irreſiſtible impulſe, it is not at preſent to be found either 
in the philoſophic or the vulgar creed. But on the Je- 
cond queſtion, I muſt obſerve to you, that moral neceſ- 
ſity had the misfortune to be offered to the conſideration 
of the literary world by men, whoſe apparent attempts to 
deſtroy the principles of virtue, and a rational faith in the 
promiſes of the goſpel], rendered them very ſuſpicious 
guides to truth, and gave an additional weight to thoſe 
prejudices which are ever entertained againſt novel doc- 
trines. Had Hobbes never publiſhed his miſchievous 
opinions on religion and politics, the famous Dr. Clarke 
had perhaps never drawn his pen againſt the no leſs fa- 

mous 
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mous Leibnitz. But without ſtopping here to make an 
comments on the doctrine of a moral neceſlity, I mall 
obſerve on the third queſtion, concerning a freedom of 
will directed by the underſtanding, that to be directed 


and to command, is an expreſs contradiction in terms; 


and that if the will is a diſcriminating power, there is no 
need of ſuch a faculty as the underſtanding. But if the 
underſtanding is the only power in the mind of man, 
that diſcriminates on the various diſtinctions which have 
their place in the nature of things, and that the will is 
directed by ſuch diſcriminations, the underſtanding muſt 
have a proper force over volition. For though the will 
may have a power of ſuſpending action, and of obliging 
the underſtanding to make more accurate diſcriminations, 
yet if the laſt judgment paſſed by the underſtanding, is 
the cauſe of volition, the will cannot be ſaid to deter- 
mine itſelf independent of the neceſſity to which it muſt 
be ſubj2& from ſuch judgment. But before we proceed 
to any further condemnation of the opinions of the free- 
willers, let us enter more largely into thoſe principles of 
ſpeculation on which the doctrine of liberty is founded. 
The will, ſay the free willers, 1s 1n every intelligent being 
a kind of predominant appetite, which 1s — in che 
ſimple enjoyment of choice, and has within itſelf every 
power and means of gratification independent of any ex- 
ternal cauſe ariſing from ſentiments of deſire and averſion, 
and which, by a kind of enchantment, can give to every 
object of choice a principle of pleaſure. The vill is the 
ole unlimited 2 le of agency in all intelligent be- 
ings—the counſels of the Divine Being are under its pre- 
dominant controul—and the nature of good and evil, re- 
ceive their eſſential qualities from their conformity or diſ- 
cordancy to the will of God. a | 
[t is evident alſo, that the divine volitions are accom- 
panied by goodneſs and wiſdom, but it proceeds imme- 
diately from his will that things pleaſe God, orare good ; 
for many things are not agreeable to his wiſdom and good- 


neſs, purely becauſe he did not will them; and while he 


does not will any thing, it cannot be good. 
As the free willers have been ſomewhat puzzled to 
ſhew for what reaſons, and on what grounds infinite wif- 


dom 
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dom ſhould beſtow ſo dangerous a faculty on a finite and 
imperfect creature whoſe dependant ſtate muſt be neceſ- 
ſarily expoſed to great ſufferings from blind and erroneous 
elections, they have taken great pains to repreſent free 
will, with all its concomitant evils, as a gift worthy the 
Deity to beſtow ; and as they are obliged to allow, that 
the abuſed power of election mult in the nature of things 
be productive of univerſal ill conſequences, they ſome- 
times qualify _ conceſhon, by pleading the utility of 
vice as perfectly harmonizing with the good of the whole 
ſyſtem, and as perfectly concordant with that middle ſtate 
in which man 1s placed, ard the inferiority of his cha- 
racter to the excellence of other intellectual beings. 


LETTER IV, 


Obſervations on the Opinions of the Free Willers= Moral 
Neceſſity defended. 


Suck, Hortenſia, are thoſe principles of ſpeculation 
on which the doctrine of a free will is founded. But J 
dare ſay you will agree with me, that the ſubjecting the 
counſels of God to the mere power and the predominancy 
of will, unreſtrained and undirected by the unerring gui- 
dance of inſinite wiſdom, is very derogatory to the ho- 
nor of thoſe counſels, and to the honor of the divine cha- 
racter. Nor is it mending the matter to allow, that wiſ- 
dom is exerciſed in the aſſortment and regulation of 
things in ſuch a manner as ſhall beſt correſpond with the 
firſt choice; becauſe if we eſtabliſh an indifference in the 
nature of principles, and an independency of will to 
every motive without itſelf, the firſt choice muſt have 
taken its riſe from chance, a principle which cannot be 
admitted to have any exiſtence in the divine conduct. 
For were it chance alone, to whom his creatures are 
indebted for all the good they enjoy at preſent, and all 
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which may be in ſtore for them in future, it might have 
happened, that out of the variety of caſualties which 
have a being in chance, if one of the adverſe kind had 


affected the lot of created beings, all things might have 
been made for miſery inſtead of good. On theſe grounds 


of reaſoning, to aver that the divine volitions on the ſyſ- 
tem of creation are accompanied with wiſdom and good- 
neſs, is advancing an abſurdity ; for in what manner can 
wiſdom and goodneſs be directed in the choice of things, 
which are in themſelves indifferent? 

Farther,—to aver that God is pleaſed with his will, 


independent of any good in the objects of volition, is to 


lower him beneath the wiſer part of the human ſpecies. 
And as we ſee men continually change their will, there 
is on this ground of reaſoning, no ſecurity or aſſurance 


of that immutability which we all believe to be in God. 


Tf things only pleaſe God becauſe he wills them, and if 


there is annexed a high pleaſure to mere volition, the yo- 


lition of creating a ſyſtem of things in which there 1s 
good, may pleaſe God to-day, and another in which there 
is no good, may pleaſe him to-morrow. Thus the ſta- 
bility of the univerſe may give place to a continual rota- 
tion from worſe to better, and from better to worſe ; and 
indeed from the very beſt to the very worſt. 

It is ſaid, that if there was not a ſelf moving power in 
the will, independent of cauſes from without itſelf, the 
univerſe could never have had exiſtence from an author ſo 
abſolutely and completely happy in himſelf, as not to 
ſtand in the leaſt need of any addition from external 


things. But this method of arguing degrades the di- 


vine attributes of wiſdom and goodneſs into a principle of 
intcreſted action, and deſtroys that principle of — 
on which the immutability of God's counſels depend. 
In him there is no variableneſs nor ſhadow of turning 
and the reaſon is plain, for through all the wide extent 


of poſſible differences, there can be but one beſt; and 


that one beſt will be perceived by inſinite intelligence, and 
become the permanent election of inſinite wiſdom. The 
ſubjection to this neceſſity, is the peculiar glory of the di- 
vine character. And as the nature of that abſolute free- 


dom which is contended for, were it a poſſible quality, 


would 
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would reflect diſgrace on every rational agent who poſ- 
ſeſſed it, ſo the nearer approaches which all finite crea- 
tures make to the perfections of their creator, the more 
they will be brought under the bleſſed ſubjection of being 
neceſſarily determined in their volitions by right principles 
of conduct. On the propoſition that God has commu- 
nicated an abſolute freedom of will to man, it may be 
maintained on the ſoundeſt principles of reaſoning, that 
when the volitions of God had ſo far taken place, as to 
introduce into the ſyſtem of the univerſe a . ra- 
tional agent, the Creator could not, without depriving 
this agent of every principle on which his rational agency 
was founded, ſo far deceive his ſenſitive and intellectual 
powers, as to prevent his diſtinguiſhing the difference 
which lies in the nature of things. The perception of 
this difference is neceſſarily annexed to the quality of rea- 
ſon; and man, were he deprived of this perception, muſt 
be deprived of the quality to which it is annexed. Now 
the perception which the human mind has of the eſſential 
difference which lies in the nature of things, will direct 
it to prize ſome objects as good, and others to regard as 
evil; and this will lead it to look on one object with de- 
fire, and the other with averſion; which muſt totally re- 
move that indifference from volltion, on which the doc- 
trine of an abſolute freedom of will teſts 

It may be granted, that had God thought proper, he 
might have acted phyſically on man, and made him either 
neceſſarily moral, or neceſſarily immoral ; but when he 
beſtowed on him the privilege of a free agent, under the 
guidance of reaſon, he neceſſarily expoſed the conduct 
of that agency to the errors which ariſe from an ill in- 
formed underſtanding, or an underſtanding miſchievouſly 
affected by the ſtrength of thoſe appetites, and the im- 
pulſes of thoſe paſhons proce2ding from the various cor- 
poreal and mental qualities which exiit in the human 
frame, 

The free-willers agree with the neceſſarians in the opi- 
nion, that the mind perceives the difference of things, 
and forms her volitions on theſe perceptions. If not, why 
have we ſchools to train our youth in knowledge, and in 
habits of virtue? why are treatiſes written and encouraged, 
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which are adapted to inform the underſtanding in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhall enable her to be a proper guide to the 
will? why are puniſhments annexcd to the tranſgreſſion 
of laws, but to ſerve as motives to correct the miſchief of 
depraved volitions ? why are our youth warned to fly 
from the ſnares of temptation, and to arm their reaſon 
againſt. the power of their appetites and paſſions, by 
{trengthening the one with intellectual nouriſhment, and 
by ſtarving the growth of the other by moderation and 
forbearance ? and why does the divine repreſent this life 
as unfavourable to virtue, on account of the hoſtile im- 
pulſes which proceed from the objects that ſurround 

ur | | | 
In favour of the notion, that volitions are made inde- 
pendent of, and in contradiction to, the diſtinctions which 
the mind is ſuppoſed to frame of good, a variety of whim- 
fical volitions are enumerated, But ſuch diſtinctions 
may take place in volition, though they are too trifling to 
be obſerved. Of two eggs which are ſerved up to a per- 
ſon, there can never be ſuch a parity in all their circum- 
ſtances, as not to induce a choice either from fize, co- 
lour, or ſituation ; and when a man is to chuſe a walk in 
a garden, though his imagination ſhould not be affected 
ſo ſtrongly as to create a warm preference in his mind, 
yet it 1s ſome circumſtance of length, breadth, vicinity, 
ſurface, or ſociality which determines his choice. It is 
indeed ſo unnatural to make any volition without a very 
obvious motive, that when objects are preſented to the 
mind, void of thoſe allurements neceſſary to remove fri- 
gidity of ſentiment, a painful conteſt enſues between the 
neceſſity of making a choice, and the averſion of the 
mind to put the will in action. In all probability, it is 
the frigidity of ſentiment alone which prevents the inat- 
tentive mind from noticing the prevailing motive; but be 
this as it may, ſuch a reluctance ſhows, that the mere 
pleaſure of willing has no charms for a rational agent. 
And even ſuppoſing that in ſome very peculiar ſituations, 
a preſſing neceſſity may force volitions where objects are 
indifferent, this can never render all objects indifferent, 
and deltroy the nature of all diſtinction; nor will it fol- 
low, that if volitions are capable of taking place fiom 
i neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, without other motive but the neceſſity itſelf, 
that volitions can take place in oppoſition to the power 
of all motives. | e | 

But it is ſaid, that volitions are made in contradiction 
to the power of all motives, contrary to every colour of 
intereſt, to the natural love of life, the natural dread of 
Pain, or the importunate calls of appetite. Very ex- 
traordinary volitions of theſe kinds have undoubtedly 
been made by ſome of the diſciples of the (ſtoic ſchool ; 
but it is known, that the rational intereſt which the ſtoics 
annexed to ſuch exerciſes of fortitude and ſelf denial, 
did not ariſe from the mere ſatisfaction of the enjoyment 
of choice, but in the conſciouſneſs of having made a good 
one—one that was perfectly agreeable to the obligations 
of a rational agent, which were to be determined always 

by the moral fitneſs of things. Such determinations are 
conſtrued by the ſtoics to be a proper accordment of their 
volitions to the will of the Deny. And they argue, that 
in proportion as we exert the energetic powers of the 
mind in the conteſt between reaſon and the force of appe- 
tites and paſhons, that 1s, the greater the difhulties the 
mind has ſubdued, the greater will be our ſatisfaction. 
They do not therefore place the rational intereſt in the 
exerting the power of the will, but in the having exerted 
this power by the impulſe of the beſt motives, and in the 
conſequences which follow the having made the beſt 
choice, viz. that the actions which proceed from ſuch 
volitions produce good habits That good habits firſt pro- 
duce eaſe, then pleaſure; and that this pleaſure is ac- 
companied with an infinite variety of different modes of 
good, which attend the habitual courſe of proper actions. 
Thus the volitions that naturally proceed from all theſe 
cauſes, in conformity to the firſt beſt choice, encourages, 
invigorates, and illuminates the mind in fuch a manner 
as to produce conviction of the importance of the vic- 
tory, 
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LETTER XV. 
Farther Arguments in Favour of Moral Neceſſity. 


ERROR. ignorance, negligence, levity, the giving 
too great an indulgence to the exerciſe of election, con- 
tracted habits, and the appetites implanted in us by Na- 
ture, are allowed by the free willers to be the cauſes by 
which the mind falls into undue elections. 2 472 ths 
Theſe conceſſions appear to me, Hortenſia, to lay the 
foundation for the overthrow of all their principles. For 
from whence can proceed error or ignorance, but in the 
incapacity of making "_—_ diſtinctions on thoſe objects 
which tend to happineſs or miſery ? and where is the room 
for diſtinction, if all things are indifferent to the crea- 
ture, but the privilege and power of willing ? in what can 
negligence conſiſt, but in the not attending to the dic- 
rates of the underſtanding ? and how can there be utility 
in attending to dictates which have no power of deter- 
mining ? whence comes levity, but from the ſame cauſe ? 
where is the power of contracted habits, if volition is al- 
together independent of morive ? and how can the appe- 
[rites have any controuling force, if all the ſenſes are in 
the order of things ſubjected to the dominion of will? 
So weak and untenable are all the arguments for the 
abſolute liberty of will, that 1 am perſuaded no man of 
ſenſe could have been brought to adopt the opinion, had 
not his mind been highly prejudiced by the formidable 
objections which have hitherto deterred mankind from a 
fair inquiry into thoſe principles of motion which impel 
the 4 15" of all intelligent beings, and produce cor- 
reſpondent actions. | 
Thoſe objections are, I believe, all compriſed under 
the following heads. | 

Firſt that the allowing no kind of indifference in the 
power of volition, takes away that liberty which is ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute free agency and that if free agency 
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is taken away, that principle of action is taken away 
which conſtitutes the nature of merit and demerit I hus 
the agent cannot reaſonably expect any reward for his 
good actions, nor any puniſhment for his crimes, inde- 
pendent of the conſequences naturally flowing from the 
nature of the actions themſelves; and therefore all 
grounds or reaſons for puniſhment and reward in ano- | 
ther ſtate of exiſtence are taken away, or God muſt be 
ſuppoſed to act partially and unreaſonably in the diſtribu- 
tion of them. 

Secondly— that in the doctrine of impelling cauſes, all 
actions muſt in metaphyſical reaſoning be traced upwards, 
till they reſt in the de of all motion, the Deity—be- 
cauſe in the regular concatenation of cauſe and effect, all 
proceeding cauſes mult take their being as effects from the 
exiſtence of firſt cauſes; therefore this is making God 
the author of fin. 

Thirdly— That as no poſitive rewards and puniſh- 
ments can in the reaſon of things be juſtly given or in- 
flicted on agents who are not free, by him who is the 
original diſpenſer of good and evil to his creatures, ſo 
neither can they be juſtly given or inflicted by man re- 
ſpecting his fellow creatures. Thus the coercion of law 
will have no ground in juſtice, puniſhments will become 
cruelties, rewards will be partialities, and praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe childiſh and puerile expreſſions of human ſentiment. 

Fourthly—That if the doctrine of moral neceſſity 
ſhould meet with the univerſal aſſent of mankind, and 
be entertained as a principle of rational belief, it. would 
weaken the ſentiment of religion by degrading the cha- 
racter of the Deity ; and it would relax the attention of 
mankind to a rational intereſt, by inducing an opinion 
that all creatures are chained to the foot of fate, and 
have it not in their power to make their own fortunes, or to 
meliorate or agpravate the evils of a predetermined deſtiny. 
| Fifthly—That by introducing a negation of all merit 

and demerit, the pleaſing ſenſe of ſelf approbation will 
be taken away, and with it the more uſeful ſenſe of re- 
morſe and ſhame, thoſe ſtrong incentives to repentance 
and amendment. 


The fairit objection, Hortenſia, which ſuppoſes, on 
| uc 
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ſuch a principle of election could have been eſtabliſhed, 
and ſuch a power could have been given by God to ra- 
tional agents, as is in any ſenſe independent of motives, 
militates againit every rational conception of moral 
agency, and implies one of thole manifeſt contradic- 
tions which form the only neceſſary limitations: to the 
power of God. Intelligence and wiſdom are attributes 
as inſeparable from the firſt cauſe, as is the phyſical ne- 
ceſſity of exiſtence. It is the peculiar nature of intelli- 
gence to diſcern all the agreements and diſagreements - 
which neceſſarily exiſt in the nature of things; and of. 
wifdom to be determined by the neceſſary ſuperiority 
which is inſeparable from that which is beſt, over that 
which is not equally good. Thus we perceive a neceſſity, F 
inſeparable to ape intelligence and wiſdom. As L | 
have elſewhere obſerved to you, when the volitions of b 
God had ſo far taken place as to introduce into the ſyſ- = 
tem of the univerſe a rational agent, this rational ager.t, 
from the nature of rationality, mult have been: eadued 
with the power of perceiving the agreement and dilagree- 
ment of thoſe ideas which lie within the compaſs of his ; 
perceptive qualities, In our further inveſtigation, we 
ſhall Ind, that the perception of the agreement and diſagice- 
ment of things, ſubjects the rational principle to the ne— 
ceſſity of making a dztermination in favour of that which 
it perceives to be ſuperior over what it perceives to be in- 
ferior ; and this determination of the rational principle 
muſt determine the volition of a rational agent. Thus 
we ſee, that God, in the fame extent as he gave the pri- 
vilege of reaſon, and allowed to this privilege its free. 
courſe, neceſſarily ſubjected the volitions of the creature, 
to the neceſſity of being determined by that which the. 
rational principle perceived to be the beit. 
If a larger portion of reaſon had been given, a more 
accurate ſagacity would have taken place in the determi- 
nations of the agent, and this would neceſſarily have 
ſubjected his volitions to the neceſſity of the belt choice; 
eſpecially if no hoſtile motives of determination had. 
ariſen from the impulſes of paſſion, and the powerful 
cravings of appetite, But the appetites and the paſſions 
are ſuch aſefal incentives to action in the frame of human 
mchaniſm, 
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mechaniſm, that they appear to be à neceſſary part of 
the conſtitution of fuch a being as man. They are alſo 
neceſſary to the trial, and the very exiſtence of merito- 
rious virtue, For if man is placed on this terreſtrial 
globe, as in a nurſery, aptly fitted to give ſtrength, vi- 
gour, and maturity to his young and infirm reaſon ; if he 
be placed on this terreftrial globe as in a ſchool, adapted 
to the advantages of a practical experience; if he is ſur- 
rounded with difficulties, dangers, and hoſtile powers, 
for the purpoſes of enlarging his experience, and in- 
ducing a trial of that virtue which his reaſon enables him 
to acquire, we ſhall have cauſe to admire the wiſdom and 
the goodneſs of God, for beſtowing on man the privilege 
of a rational agency; though at the ſame time he ex- 
poſed his conduct to the errors of an ill informed under- 
ſtanding miſchievouſly affected by the ſtrength of appe- 
rite, and the impulſe of paſſion. | 

'The nature of merit and demerit, as theſe differences 
rake place in the relation of man to man, conſiſts in the 
good or the evil which ariſes to ſociety or to private per- 
ſons, from the conduct of the ſeveral individuals of this 
ſpecies, But the nature of merit and demerit in human 
condudt, when conſidered in the relation of the creature 
to the Creator, ariſes from another ſource of moral dif- 
tcrence. a 

As all good gifts are derived from God, and conſe- 
quently all the original powers neceſſary to form excel- 
lence, the nature of merit, as it exiſts in the conduct of 
man, when conſidered in his relation to the Creator, 
tikes its riſe from that degree of natural and acquired 
excellence, which enables him to partake of thoſe bleſ- 
ſings that attend his progreſs in virtue through every ſtage 
of his exiſtence. Demerit therefore, in this relation, 
muſt ariſe from ſuch a depraved uſe of the creature's 
powers, as diſables him from partaking of the happy 
conſequences which accompany the progreſs of virtue. 
And as the perfe& benevolence of God will not ſuffer any 
of his creatures to ſink into an eternal abyſs of depravity 
and corruption, he has cauſed puniſhment to be neceſſarily 


annexed to a flagitious conduct, and to ariſe out of the 
. natural 
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natural conſequences which attend a depraved volition, 
and its correſpondent action. | 

Certainly, Hortenſia, ſevere and poſitive puniſhments 

zuſt have been inflited on man, as ſharp, though uſeful 
correctives, to awaken the dormant energies of the abuſed 
faculties, to revive the powers of depraved reaſon, to 
recover all the principles of moral conduct, and to give 
ſtability to regained virtue, by that ſtrong conviction 
which experience can alone afford. 

On this view of the ſubject we ſhall ſurely find rea- 
ſonable grounds for the evils which attend erroneous and 
ſinful volitions through this warfare of life; and alſo for 
the rewards and ihe more poſitive puniſhments of another 
ſtate, which are ſo awfully announced in the revelations 
of God to man. 


But let us try how the principle of merit and demerit, 


and the reaſonable grounds for reward and puniſhment, 
will ſtand on ao . indifference to the power of mo- 
tives. Let us ſuppoſe, that volitions are made inde- 
pendent of every external motive; will the privilege of, 
ſuch a faculty be capable of creaiing that difference in 
the principles of conduct, which ſquare with our ideas 
of merit and demerit? One cretue wills and acts 
agreeable to the dictates of virtue and the commands of 
God; the volitions and the actions of another are quite 
contrary to ſuch dictates and commands, yet both of theſe 


creatures ated with an equal indifference to the power of 


motives; therefore there can be neither merit in the one 
agent, nor demerit in the other, And as this ſelf moving 
power of the will mult always be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs its 
1ndifference to the power of motives, the one agent can- 
not be more advanced in that perfection which inſures 
the ſtability of virtue, than the other. | 
Where can be the uſe, or the rapturous pleaſure which 
ariſes from the improvement of intellect, and the acquire- 
ment of good habits ? where can be the tranſcendant en- 
joyments which are annexed to the practice and enlarge- 
ment of virtue, if its excellence is not of that ſuperior 
kind to command, and to controul volition ? for if the 
perverſe nature of this faculty ſhould always remain cold 


and indifferent to the ſuperiority of every kind of ex- 


cellence, 


| 
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cellence, the virtue and the happineſs of a good agent 
will continue to be as precarious in another ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, as in this, unleſs ſome wholeſome reſtraint is put 
on ſo miſchievous a faculty; and in ſuch a caſe, accord- 
ing to the idea which has been formed of moral neceſſity, 
there 1s an end of merit. | | 

It will be ſaid, that the merit of a good agent lies in 
having formed all his volitiors to the dictates of virtue 
and the commands of God, Bur if the virtuous voli— 
tions of this good agent did not ariſe from the power of 
fate, or chance, it muſt have been ſome act of the un- 
derſtanding which pointed out to him the beauty and the 
propriety which lie in virtue and obedience; it muſt have 
been the ſuperior excellence of theſe qualities which at- 
tracted his imagination, warmed the affections of his 
heart, and produced in him the full conviction, that his 
rational intereſt was all cenrered in his obedience. If 
this ſhould be the caſe, how can ſuch an agent be ſaid to 
have acted independent of motives? if it ſhould not have 
been the caſe, how can he be ſaid to have acted on any 
other principle but chance ? or how can he have any pre- 
tenſions to merit by ſuch an obedience. 

It will alſo be ſaid, that the demerit of a free agent 
ariſes from his having uſed the ſelf moving power of the 
will in oppoſition to divine authority, and that his voli- 
tions have been framed and proſecuted in a direct oppo- 
ſition to the dictates of virtue, and the commands of 
God. But is it not probable that the underſtanding of 
this agent was deficient in its duty, in pointing out to him 
his rational intereſt ; and that beauty and propriety in in— 
tellectual qualities which would have commanded the aſ- 
ſent of the mind; and if the underſtanding was defici- 
ent in its duty, did not the deficiency ariſe from ſome de- 
fect in its natural powers, or from theſe powers having 
been overborre and over-ruled by certain hoſtile impreſ- 
ſions, that affecting his whole mind, weakened and de- 
ped all its faculties ? If theſe cauſes ſhould be al- 
owed to be of that commanding force as to have over- 
ruled all rhe dictates of his underſtanding, and forced 
by their effects an unnatural aſſent from the mind, then 
it muſt be allowed that he did not altogether act inde- 
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pendent of motives. Bur if he did a& altogether inde- 
pendent of motives, he muſt have acted on the principle 
of chance; and in this caſe no grounds of deinerit can 
be eſtabliſhed. _ | | 
It remains yet to be conſidered, whether the beſtow- - 
ing the faculty of free will does afford more reaſonable, 
or as reaſonable grounds for puniſhment in a future ſtate, 
as the doctrine of neceſſity. Puniſhment, however ſharp 
and terrible, when uſed as a corrective, completely 
ſquares with human ideas of perfect benevolence and wit: 
dom. But let thoſe who allow that theſe glorious attri- 
butes are inherent in the divine character, reconcile in a 
ſatisfactory manner to ſuch attributes, the infliting inſi- 
nite puniſhment on finite tranſgreſſions ; and this, on à 
principle of juſtice, ariſing from the abuſe of a faculty, 
which in the nature of things it is impoſſible for an im- 
erfect being not to abuſe, One of the moſt popular ob- 
jections which lie againſt the doctrine of moral neceſſity 
is, that it cannot admit of infinite puniſhment ; but the 
ſame objection will, on a candid view of the queſtion, 
be found to lie againſt the doctrine of philoſophical - 
liberty. | | 
This is ſo apparent, that infinite puniſhment ſeems to 
be given up by the diſputants on either ſide of the queſ- 
tion, and to be conſidered as a figurative image of long 
and inexpreſſible ſufferings. Indeed the admitting ſuch 
an eternity of torments, as is contended for by ſome re- 
ligioniſts, inſtead of ſerving as a wholeſome corrective 
to the natural incentives to vice, fiils the mind with a 
horror which cbliges it to turn from ſuch a ſubject of con- 
templation; and it is fo repugnant to all the ſentiments 
of the foecies, that it either deprives nien of their rea- 
fon, or leads thote who are incapable of forming any 
ſyſtem of belief for themſelves, to conclude; that they 
have been deluded with groundleſs terror, and thus to 
fall into a ſcepticiſm ſo entirely oppoſite to a religious 
fear, as even to reje all notions of a future {tate of 
retribution. 
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LEI TER AVE 
The ſame ſubje? continued. 


Tur very popular objection, Hortenſia, to the doc- 
trine of moral neceſſity, contained in the following pro- 
poſition, © that it is making God the author of fn,” is 
an objection, that in one ſenſe or another of this affirma- 
tion, can never be removed out of any theological ſyſ- 
tem which takes in the confideration of evil. 

Should the bare adnuttance of Moral evil be conſidered 
in the light of making God the avihor of fin, he cer- 
tainly muſt appear to be equally ſo on the one principle as 
cn the other. For when the ſubject is traced up to firſt 
cauſes, and the attribute of preſcience is admitted to be 
inherent in the Deny, it will be found, that the original 
cavſe of fin lies on the one fide, in the giving the crea- 
ture man a privilege which God ſaw by his preſcience 
muſt be abuſed ; and on the other, by not adjnſting mo- 
tives to the qualitics of the creatures in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould prevent moral turpitude. Put as the diſputants on 
both ſides the queſtion very properly agree in this point, 
e fthat evil is admitted to induce good,“ it will be found 
en a thrrough and fair inveſtigation of the nature ar.d 
extent of this good, that the Fdvantages of the argument 
lie all en the fide of moral neceſity. © For the ene mutt 
Amit of the facrifice of individuals for the goed of the 
whcle; and the other extends the benevolence of the 
munificent father of the univerſe to every one of his crea- 
tutes. It ,cxiends It in a general, and in a particular 
enſe; anc ificad of adopting that wite obſervation, 
«rarial evi is wniverlal good,” it contends, that the 
Lord nd pivcr of all good gifts, to whoſe omnipotence 
er-, difngulty gives way, has fo benignly and fo wiirly 
Ar ange d the „ftabliſhed laws of nature, with every cii- 
erin nce of his providential government, and the cou— 
cuzenation of canic and effect, that they ſhall in ſome 
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meaſure, and in ſome given time, produce an individual 
as well as a general happineſs. 

But to do juſtice to this intereſting ſubjeR, let us enter 
into a more particular-inveſtigation, and ſee whether the | 
adjuſting motives to the qualities of the creature, in ſuch 
a manner as ſhould prevent moral turpitude, would ſo 
well anſwer the end of the greateſt, general, and indi- 
vidual happineſs, as in the arrangements which are at 
preſent found in the ordinary courſe of providence. 

In the proper confideration of the ſubject, we are ne- 
ver to loſe ſight of theſe propoſitions. —LFirit, that man is 
placed on this 8 globe, as in a nurſery, aptly 
titted to give ſtrength and vigour to his young and infirm : 
reaſon. Secondly, that he is placed in this world as in 
a ſchool, adapted to the advantages of a practical expe- 
rience. And, thirdly, that he is ſurrounded with dith- - 
culties and hoſtile powers, for the purpoſe of enlarging 
his experience and inducing a trial of that virtue which 
his reaſon has enabled him to acquire. | | 

The reaſonableneſs of theſe propoſitions is ſc obvious, 
that they have been allowed by all the teachers of divi- 
nity, and make a part of the orthodox faith If they 
are granted to be true, in what manner could their pre- 
dicates be effected, if man was not piaced in a ſituation 
where the prevalent motive {or volmion might often be the 
worlt motive ? | 

If motives were adjuſted in ſuch a manner to the men- 
tal and corporeal qualities of man, that he could never be 
tempted to fin, he could have no experience of the ad- 
vantages which lie on the {de of virtue, When confidered 
with its oppoſite principle, vice. Some parts of juſtice, 
2 general benevolence, tempe trance, and a patience under 
the natural cvil of lickneſs and the loſs af friends, are 
the only virtues which could be practiſed in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion. But the more diflicule and more exalted virtues of 
charity, in the beſt and moſt extenſive lente of the word, 
with that high fortitude which ſupports itfelf when aſ- 
jailed by the blended miſerics which Row Som thę united 
ſlourees of moral and natural evil, could bave no place 
143009 the virtnes of th: haman facies, Neitner could 
the mne meritorious irt of ſelf devotedocts to the 
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will of the Deity, be exerted ; and this, when calami- 
ties flow in with ſuch an overwhelming tide of woe, as 
to overpower the dim light of reaſon, and weaken the 
comfort of thoſe hopes which are formed in the hour of 
a cooler judgment. It is at this time, that the prevailing 
influence of religious ſentiment, diſplays its power and 
efficacy in ſuch a manner as to produce the exertion of. 
as high a virtue as perhaps a finite being is capable of 
diſplaying. Such exertions more particularly frame our 
minds for taſting the happin«f; of a future ſtate, which, 
without the experience of evil in this world, would loſe 
much of its tranſcendant bleffedneſs. Neither could the 
creature, man, for want of ſuch a due experience, attain 
the proper capacity for filling a ſuperior ſtation in the 


univerſe, 
The doctrine of a moral neceſſity, Hortenſia, does 


not admit of ſuch a negation of ſtrength in the faculties 
of the mind, as are neceſſary to oppoſe the force of that 
deſire and averſion which ariſes from the continual action 
of corporeal and mental cauſes. No; the defenders of 
this doctrine, whilſt they aſſert that man has not a power 
of ſuſpending volition, allow that he has the power of 
ſuſpending the motion of a correſpondent action till he 
has taken into due conſideration the good or the bad 
which may exiſt in the object of volition. I hey allow, 
that when the mind of a man is free from the over-ruling 
ower of certain fixed aſſociation of ideas, he can chuſe 
one ſubject of contemplation, and diſcard another. I hey 
allow, that when an aſſociation of ideas, unfriendly to 
his virtue, is not fixed in his mind by an imprudent in- 
dulgence, or by repeated impreſſions, they may be either 
diſcarded, or new and more friendly aſſociations may be 
called forth from the ſtorehouſe of the brain. They al- 
tow, that a conſtant diſcipline of the mind, and a due 
exertion of its powers, with habitudes of virtue, will 
keep the paſſions and appetites under ſuch a due ſubjec- 
tion, as to give to the beſt motives the neceſſary power to 
impel the beſt volitions. But when they have made theſe 
conceſſions, they go no farther ; nor have they the want 
of candour to deny, that a bad diſpoſition, a bad edu- 
cation, early acquired habits of the unfavourable yon, 
8 - ſtrong 
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ſtrong paſhons, pampered appetites, inattention to a ra- 
tional intereſt, and above all an ignorance in the art ot 
diſciplining the mind, do all of them act with ſuch a pre- 
valent hoſtility againſt the virtue of mankind, as often 
to create a neceſſity for perverſe volitions and correſpon- 
dent actions. It is on theſe grounds of reaſoning, that 
the teachers of the doctrine of a moral neceſſity, en- 
deavour to convince mankind of the reality of this prin- 
ciple, and to explain the nature of its action, in order to 
give to men ſuch lights on the ſubje& of their true in- 
tereſt, as may enable them to form proper ſyſtems of men- 
tal diſcipline, and to guard againſt the dangers ariſing 
from an over confidence, or an inattentive negligence. 
By the explanation of thoſe different circumſtances in 
the courſe of human life, which give riſe to the two op- 
poſite neceſſities of doing good, or doing evil, it will 
appear, that bad governors, bad parents, bad tutors, 
and bad company, are the primary authors of all the evil 
volitions of the ſpecies ; and that ignorance is a foil in 
which no uniform virtue can take root and flouriſh, It 
will alſo appear by the invariable experience of mankind, - 
that theſe cauſes mult be allowed to be as hoſtile in their 
operations againſt the peace and virtue of mankind on 
the principle of philoſophical liberty, as on the principle 
of philoſophical neceſhty. For will any of the abettors 
of this doctrine ſay, that a child born of wicked pa- 
rents, and who has never been taught the proper diſtinc- 
tions between virtue and vice, and their influences on the 
rational intereſt of the ſpecies, who has alſo kept bad 
company, and acquired bad habits from its early infancy, 
can be in ſo likely a way of attaining to the perfection of 
virtue as one born of good parents, well educated, and 
whoſe converſation has been among people from whom 
he has received the beſt impreſſions ? If this is allowed, 
then it mult be alſo allowed, that cauſes of this nature 
affect the virtue of mankind on every principle of voli- 
tion. For the free-willer muſt give up the point, when 
he is obliged to acknowledge any power in precept, ex- 
ample, and habit, over volition. To talk of degrees of 
temptation, or degrees of influence, 1s really talking 
\ nonſenſe ; becauſe if the power of will is ſuperior to 
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motive, it is ſuperior to every temptation. The quantum 
of ſuperiority has nothing to do with the argument; for 
ever ſo ſmall an advantage in the balance, will weigh 
down one hundred pounds weight as eaſily as a feather ; 
and if there is implanted in ſuch a knowledge of right 
and wrong as is ſufficient to reſiſt the influence of a bad 
education, it muſt be as much in the power of the child 
of illiterate and profligate parents to act in all the impor- 
tant duties of morality, as in the power of one whoſe 
education has been the beſt adapted to enlighten and im- 
prove his underſtanding, As the experience and prac- 
tice of mankind will not ſuffer them to deny the power 
of education and habit, let us examine, on the authority 
of this conceſhon, which of the two opinions, philoſo- 
phical liberty, or moral neceſſity, e them to pro- 
duce their natural conduct, is the moſt ſalutary for man- 
kind to entertain. Let us ſuppoſe the caſe A parent, 
or tutor, who has adopted the doctrine of a philoſophical 
liberty, and who has entertained the notion, that the 
will has a ſelf- moving power, independent of all external 
motives. Such a perſon, if he is reaſonably actuated by 
the principle of the opinion he has adopted, will read his 
pupil many lectures on the ill conſequences which attend 
depraved and vicious clections. But as he does not allow 
any neceſſity to ariſe from the impelling force of external 
motives, he muſt always inſiſt on ſuch an independent 
ſelf. moving power in the will, as is ſuperior to every mo- 
tive. A pupil thus deceived in this part of truth, in 
which it is moſt his intereſt to be well inſtructed, and in- 
ſtead of being taught where his ſtrength really lies, is 
perſuaded into an opinion, that hezhas a ſtrength where 
he has none, will be liable to an equally miſchievous miſ- 
take as the ſameus knight of la Mancha made, when he 
took the barber's baſon for Mambrino's helmet; and like 
this poor knight, filled with the idea of the poſſeſſion of 
a certain magical ſtrength, or armour of defence, he will 
be foiled in the frft flerce encounter with a potent enemv. 
If he ſhould eicape unhurt, the circumſtance may have 
ariſen from ſome accidental incident which, he not per- 
ceiving, will give the whole merit of his eſcape to the 


magic power of the helmet. Thus confirmed in this 


. 
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erroneous opinion, he will provoke, or at leaſt forbear to 


fly the attack of his enemies, till he experiences as cruel, 


and as miſchievous effects produced in the whole œco- 
nomy of his mental frame, as the poor knight experienced 
of bodily wounds and bruiſes. | 
Yes, Hortenſia, when curioſity prompts, and a pro- 
poſed ſatisfaQtion ſtimulates defire, we ſhall be very apt, 
in a full conviction of the power of Mambrino's helmet, 
to go ſo near the borders of vice, as to find our deſtruc- 
tion in the flames which iſſue from the hoſtile quarters. 
Let us now ſuppoſe the caſe of a tutor, who has 
adopted the opinion of a neceſſity in the moral ſenſe of 
the word. This neceſſarian, if he is reaſonably actuated 
by the opinion he has adopted, will inſtruct his pupil in 
the nature of thoſe principles on which all the ſources of 
his ſtrength depend. He will inform him of the invin- 
cible prevalence of motives; he will teach him the art of 
arranging circumſtances in ſuch a manner as ſhall give an 
infuperable power to that motive which ſhall produce the 
bait volition. He will, like the wiſe Mentor, arm his 
Telemachus with the defenſive weapons of caution, ſa- 
gacity, foreſight, addreſs, and fortitude. He will arm 
him with that offenfive one which conſiſts in the power 
of combating force by force, and of ſubduing one hoſtile 
motive by the mental arrangement of ſuch motives as are 
founded in his rational intereſt. He will inſtru& him in 
the uſe, and accuſtom him to the practice of habits 
which tend to confirm thoſe qualities in his mind, and 
thoſe affections which are favourable to wiſe and virtuous 
volitions. He will teach him to allay the heat of a 
youthful nature, by introducing into his diſpoſition, and 
the temper of his mind, an artificial frigidity of ſenti- 
ment; that happy medium between apathy and pathon, 
rendered natural by long, though forced habits. But above 
ail, he will teach him the advantage of that very neceſſary 
ſHecies of prudence in this kind of warfare, to fly rather 
than to attack, and to gain a victory by a retreat. A 
pupil thus caught and thus injtructed in the nature of his 
real itrength, the addreſs with which it is to be managed, 
and the formidablencis of thoſe enemies which he is to 
encounter, will avoid every ſpeeies of danger which 
: 1 EE carries 
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carries an appearance of force ſufficient to affect the or- 
dinary temper of his mind, and his well grounded reſo- 
lutions for wiſe and virtuous volitions. And when he is 
caught unawares, or finds himſelf in ſuch circumſtances 
as to be obliged to turn about and face the enemy, he 
will be thoroughly acquainted with the art of arranging 


his forces, and of exerting all the latent powers of his 


mind in ſuch a method as may beſt enſure a fortunate iſſue 
to the rencounter. | 

To throw ſome illuſtrations on theſe figures, let us pic- 
ture to our imagination, a free-willer, and a neceſſarian 
reading, in the public papers, that certain licentious 
prints, or books, are to be expoſed to ſale. The free- 
willer, full of his imaginary power on the article of yo- 
lition, indulges his curioſity without heſitation; whilſt 
the neceſſarian, aware of the danger which attends teme- 
rity, and convinced of the full force and power of temp- 
tation, with a virtuous caution determines not to indulge 
a curioſity which, by inflaming his imagination, may give 
his paſſions a force, which it may not be in his power to 
repel. 
Which of theſe two perſons do you think, Hortenſia, 

will be in the leaſt danger of a vicious volition ? But 
again, let us ſuppoſe — two perſons aſſailed by a very 
ſtrong temptation; the one tries to put his ſelf- moving 
power in action, under the guidance of prudence; but 
in this tremendous moment, his ignorance of the œco- 
nomy of the human mind throws him on the mercy of 
blind chance, or leaves his ſecurity to a err Pans in- 


terpoſition; whilſt the neeeſſarian, by a full knowledge 
of the practical uſe of the faculties of the mind, defends 
himſelf; and in his turn attacks his potent adverſary with 
all that maſtery in art, which in battles of a different na- 
ture has ſecured the victories of a Cæſar or a Marl- 


borough. 
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LETTER XVI. 
The ſame & ubjea continued, 


"Fur objections which have been made againſt re- 
wards and puniſhments in another ſtate, as rationally in- 
admiſſable into the ſyſtem of neceſſity, I think, Hor- 
tenſia, are anſwered by the ſtatement of that inequality in 
the means of happineſs, which takes its riſe from the 
progreſs either of virtue or of vice which has been made 
by moral agents in this ſtate of exiſtence, and from the 
neceſſary uſe of ſharp puniſhments to correct the miſ- 
chiefs which accompany a bad choice. 

In regard to the diſpenſation of thoſe puniſhments 
which ſinful man receives from man, the propriety of 
ſuch puniſhments takes its riſe from the principles of 
utility, and even of neceſſity; and its juſtice from the 
principles of ſelf defence, and the aſſent to ſuch a diſ- 
tribution of them as are adjudged by law and coerced 
by government. Men are ſuppoſed to give up willingly 
the unprotected rights of Nature for inferior privileges; 
becauſe ſuch privileges are or ought to be completely ſe- 
cured to them by their obedience to government. But 
both on the principles of liberty and neceſſity, in a ſtate 
of Nature and a ſtate of civil ſociety, there can be no 
infringement of juſtice in inflicting even the puniſhment 
of death on an offender whoſe depravity renders him 
noxidus to the ſafety of his fellow creatures. Ihe ma- 
giſtrate dos not, or at leaſt he ought not to preſume to 
put Lime in God's place, as a rigid diſpenſer of re- 
wards and puniſnments on the abſtract ideas annexed to 
merit and demerit; but being veſted with authority by 
the free voice of his fellow citizens, he proceeds to in- 
flict ſuch puniſhment on offenders as the mild dictates of 
humane laws allow. And he thus proceeds on the prin- 
ciples of an utility, ariſing from that moral neceſſity 
which is contendcd for; viz. I hat ſuch puniſhments on 


delinquency may ſerve as motiyes in the way of ex- 
| ample 
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ample for the reſtraint of vice. It is eaſy to ſee, that re- 
wards adjudged by laws, authorized by cuſtom, and 
dealt out by the magiſtrate, are to be juſtified on the ſame 
principles. 

To the laſt article of the third objection to the doctrine 

of a moral neceſſity, which I have ſtated to you, Hor- 
tenſia, that on ſuch a principle all the wha. that are 

& beſtowed on virtue, and all the rigorous diſapprobations 
of vice, will loſe their grounds in juſtice, and become 
childiſh and puerile expreſſions of human ſentiment.” — 
It may be poſitively aſſerted, that all the laviſh praiſes 
which are now ſometimes beſtowed on virtuous actions, 
and thoſe ſharp and rigorous diſapprobations which ſome- 
times attend vicious ones, have in general no other 
ſource, than what may be found in a puerile expreſſion of 
buman ſentiment, nor can they have any other ſource, 
unleſs ſuch a reformation was to take place in the preſent 
ſtate of opinion and practice, as would totally baniſh mo- 
ral evil from ſociety, If the Javiſh praiſes which are 
ſometimes beſtowed on virtuous actions, always attended 
ſuch actions in every walk and ſituation of life, there 
might be ſome reaſon to believe that they proceeded from 
an abſtract conſideration of the worth and value of vir- 
tue. But as we find that praiſe takes its meaſure from 
the extent of the conſequences of virtuous actions, as 
they are found to affect public and private happineſs, we 
muſt be convinced that ſuch praiſes flow from the inte- 
reſted feelings of human ſentiment and as they do not 
ariſe from any abſtract conſiderations of the value of vir- 
tue, they are as equally fitted to ſquare with the princi- 
ples of neceſſity, as with the principles of liberty. 

The ſharp and rigorous difapprobation which men give 
to ſome ſpecies of vice, alſo takes its riſe from the mea- 
ſure and extent of the conſequences which follow crimi- 
nal actions, as they are ſuppoſed to affect public and pri- 

vate happineſs. But this often flows from the vicious 
ſources of envy, rancour, revenge, the deſire of levelling 
great characters, or of moving an enemy or a rival out of 
the way, or the deſire of exalting ourſelves to a compa- 
rative excellence by the diſparagement of our neighbour. 
Hence the diſapprobation ſhewn of vicious perfons " 

| | crimina 
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criminal actions, is never meaſured by any rule drawn 
from the abſtract conſideration of vice, as it ſtands op- 
poſed to virtue on the immutable principle of fitneſs or 
unfitneſs; but as the meaſure of Ara then or political 

ſentiment prevails, and as the conſequences of criminal 
actions which never are in the power of the agent to com- 
mand, may in the courſe of things extend to public or 
private injury. 'Thus, if an individual in ſociety com- 
mits a criminal action, which by accidental circumſtances” 
is not attended with that injury to the public or to private 
perſons as might have been expected, and ſhould he be 
placed in a ſituation where neither envy, revenge, ran- 

cor, political intereſt, nor rivalſhip prevail againſt him, 
the diminution of the meaſure of diſpraiſe which he in- 
curs, will be in exact proportion to the accidental dimi- 
nution of the injury. A thief and a murderer rouzes 
every man's anger ; but a bad prince, or a bad miniſter, 
or any other perſon in a public character, whoſe vices are 
much more extenſively miſchievous, often eſcapes free 
from public reſentment. For as lord Bolingbroke ob- 
ſerves, the ſtrings of a public intereſt pull much weaker 
than the nearer cords which affect a private concern, 
Thus, becauſe a public injury is not immediately felt as 
an individual one, it is never equally reſented ; and thus 
do public vices obtain a freedom from cenſure and re- 
proof. Indeed, if the virtues of a good man are thought 
inimical to any falſe object of intereſt in the multitude, 
they will meet with perſecution rather than praiſe. It is 
true, that men's . eee at vice is ſometimes heigh- 
tened by the power of ſympathy in very flagrant actions 
of cruelty or injuſtice. But in vulgar minds, the re- 
ſentment takes its riſe from a ſenſe of private injury. 
Thus, if a perſon whoſe powerful ſituation in life ſecures 
to him a capability of ſkreening himſelf from legal pu- 
niſhment, or the infamy of a public ſentence, and alſo a 
capability of extending benefits as well as injuries, he 
may go on multiplying offence upon offence, without ſuf- 
fering much from the reprehenſion of his fellow citizens. 
And as a knave in the pillory, experiences a very diffe 
rent treatment to that which 1s experienced by the knare 
in ermine; we may venture to aſſert, that it is misfortune 


and 
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and ſituation alone which gives to difpraiſe its meaſure 
and its ſtrength. 'That it is a mere human ſentiment 
founded in intereſt, and that it agrees as well with the 
1 of moral neceſſity, as with the principles of 
iberty. There is no danger that the conviction of a mo- 
ral neceſſity ſnon id incline men to an exceſs of indulgence 
to the frailties of their neighbours, for is it not common 
to ſee people expreſs reſentment even againſt inanimate 
beings, which have been injurious to them in any man— 
ner; and is it not more common to ſee them deſtroy with 
the appearance of a malevolent feeling, animals, who 
are by the law of their nature rendered noxious to them? 
and can it be ſuppoſed, that the moſt ignorant of the hu- 
mas race act thus on the belief of any criminal demerit 
in theſe inanimate and animated beings ? Burt, ſay the 
free-willers, the eſtabliſhed laws of Providence do not 
ſquare with our ideas of juſtice—if men in any degree 
were ſufferers for actions which it was not in their power 
to prevent—yet do not mad perſons ſuffer for infirmities 
which are involuntary? Is not even bodily deformity, to 
an unphiloſophical mind, often as ſeverely felt by the in- 
ſults it incurs, as moral deformity ? Do not often the in- 
nocent and even the highly virtuous, ſuffer from the vices 
of others? does not an affectionate parent feel more men- 
tal pain for the loſs of a child, than one who has leſs na- 
tural affection? but where can be the injuſtice in ad- 
mitting of ſufferings for the benevolent end of correction, 
and to produce the greater capability of a future hap- 

pineſs? 
But I do not wiſh to deprive the virtuous of that 
pleaſing reward of goodneſs which lies in the approba- 
tion of their fellow creatures? nor to emancipate the vi- 
cious from the cenſures of ſociety. No, Hortenſia; 
there is a rational praiſe and diſpraiſe which will not be 
found diſcordant with the principles of neceſſity. But 
the firſt muſt be tempered with ſobriety, and the ſecond 
with pity ; it muſt alſo be accompanied with that Chriſtian 
charity which induces the trial of moral lenitives, in- 
ſtead of cauſtics, for reformation, with that Chriſtian 
charity which is always active in the beſt means for re- 
formation, which is apt to teach, patient to. ſuffer, and 
ready 
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ready to forgive injuries; which mourns over the miſeries 
of a fallen brother, becauſe it regards vice as the worſt 
of human defects, and which never puniſhes from a prin- 
ciple of cruelty and revenge, but from the neceſſities of 
the occaſion. Such a moderation in our diſapprobation 
of the erroneous election of our fellow creatures, which 
accords ſo exactly with the precepts of the goſpel, will 
be ſo far from any In PIR to vice, that it will na- 
turally have a contrary effect For if vice was always 
conſidered as a quality of ſo degrading a nature as to de- 
mand the commiſeration of every humane mind, it would 


from that averſion which we have for pity when we find 
it united with a certain degree of contempt, be more 


avoided than ſickneſs or deformity of body, if health, 
beauty, fickneſs, or deformity of body were among the 
objects of our choice. Thus, Hortenſia, we ſhould loſe 
a great deal of our anxiety for thoſe externals which now 
employ our moſt earneſt cares; even our friendly com- 
pliments would be tinctured with our philoſophy ; and 
the mental health of thoſe we love become the prime ob- 
jects of our cares all well within—how ſtand the af- 


fections to-day—are the volitions of the right caſt ? 


would be the queſtions conſtantly joined to our ſaluta- 
tions; and [ dare ſay you will agree with me, that were 
ſuch ſentiments of pious charity generally to prevail, and 
to be thus expreſſed, that they would become a ſtronger 
principle for the enforcement of virtuous volitions, than 
thoſe ſanctions of rewards and puniſhments which now 
exiſt in the intereſted ſtate of human ſentiment. 
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LETTER XVIII. 
T he 8 Subject continued. 


The arguments which have been already urged in fa- 
vour of neceſſity, if candidly conſidered, Hortenſia, will 
be a ſufficient ground for inducing a greater ſtrength and 
_ vigour of religious ſentiment, than can be induced by the 
belief of an unqualified liberty of will. For it has been 
ſhewn, that the virtue of all moral agents, and the per- 
fection of God himſelf, have their grounds in the ne- 
ceſſity which ariſes from motives; and that this neceſſity 
is ſo far from carrying with it any principle derogatory to 
a rational agent, that it conſtitutes the very eſſence of 
rational agency: and as ſuch, it was becoming the good- 
neſs of God to beſtow on man; and that this goodneſs is 
ſo tempered with wiſdom, that every milchief which can 
ariſe from it is as far corrected as the nature of things 
will admit, and perhaps it is corrected in ſuch a manner 
as to admit of no degree of poſitive evil. Farther, it is 
to be aſſerted, that the doctrine of philoſophical liberty 
is hoſtile to every rational idea which can be formed of 
perfect benevolence and wiſdom ; for this ſuppoſes, that 
God beſtows an attribute on man, merely for a pretence 
to inflict a puniſhment on him, which in its degree of ri- 
oor outdoes any finite offence, even on the ſuppoſition 
that a creature having the free uſe of his reaſon, ſhould 
willingly prefer deſtruction to ſelf preſervation, 
The principles of liberty, when attentively conſidered, 
will be found to degrade the character of the Deny ; 


whereas in the contrary doctrine, infinite wiſdom and 


goodneſs can be traced through all the concatenation of 
moral cauſes and their effects. It is alſo obſervable, that 
though the voice of reyel2tion does not deſcend into the 
nice diſtinctions of metaphylical reaſoning, and talks 
only of freedom in a popular ſenſe, the freedom of ac- 
tion correſpondent to volition ; yet it every where pre- 
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ſents motives to the human mind, as the only impellers 
of volition. And in all the diſpenſations of providence 
which we obſerve to take place in the human ſyſtem, ſuf- 
fering is commonly attended with the ſalutary effects of 
reformation. | „ 

But it is alſo ſaid, that the doctrine of moral neceſſity 
tends to relax every principle of attention to a rational in- 
tereſt, by inducing an opinion, that all creatures are 
chained to the foot of fate, and have it not in their power 
to make their own fortune, nor meliorate or aggravate the 
evils of a predetermined deſtiny. This objection, Hor- 
tenſia, carries an appearance of weight, but it hangs as 
heavy on the doctrine of liberty as on neceſſity; for the 
poſitive nature of this determination reſts on the pre- 
ſcience of God, an attribute which ſeems neceſſary for 
ſuch a providential government as is agreeable to the ma- 
zeſty, of the Deity, and abſolutely declared by the voice 
of revelation to be inherent in him. And whether cer- 
rain creatures are born with ſuch corrupt and infirm na- 
tures, as neceſſarily to occaſion depraved volitions inde- 
pendent of motives, which cannot be denied by the free- 
willers, for otherwiſe there could be no accounting for 
depraved elections; or whether the weak natures of ſome 
creatures are depraved by motives, is of very little con- 
ſequence on the queſlion of a predetermined deſtiny. 
The doctrine of neceſhty however has this preference; 
it ſhows men the way how they may arrive at the deſired 
port, and it rouſes the active principles of the mind; for 
where a rational intereſt is once thoroughly underſtood, . 
the very law of our nature forbids that ſupineneſs which 
is ſuppoſed to take place in this inſtance. Ak the miſer, 
aſk the man of ambition, whether the one will forbear the 
offered means of obtaining wealth, and the other of 
power on any ſpeculative opinion of a predetermined deſ- 
tiny? Or aſk the philoſopher of cool and regular affec- 
tions, whether he will forbear the offered means of ad- 
vancing his intereſts on any ſuch ſpeculative opinion ? 
Aſk the infirm man who ts tottering down a deep deſcent 
of ſtairs, whether he will forbear to lay hold of afiſtance 
which the banniſters afford, on the faith of any ſpecula- 
tive opinion? And laſtly, aſls the man who is fond of b 
an 
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and finds his health invaded, whether he will withhold 
the means which medicine affords, on the faith of any 
ſpeculative opinion ? | | | | 

It is granted, Hortenfia, that the doctrine of moral 
neceſſity cannot rationally allow of infinite puniſhment 
for finite crimes :. yet it does not pretend to ſet any limits 
but thoſe of eternity to a Garinch of correction, which 
may exceed every thing that man ever felt, or the exten- 
five powers of human imagination can paint. The ne- 
ceſſarian allows, that the puniſhment muſt be ſharp in- 
deed, and muſt admit of a rigor and a duration which 
omnipotence can alone inflict, to be capable of correcting 
thoſe profligate characters who have continued firm in 
' Iniquity, and withſtood the ordinary chaſtiſements that 
attend vice in this ſtage of exiſtence. The neceſſarian 
argues, that the degree of our happineſs in another life, 
depends on the progreſs we have made in this, towards a 
capacity of virtuous enjoyment. He contends for a ne- 
ceſſity of correcting, by puniſhment, the depravity which 
ariſes from vicious habits, actions, and propenſities, be- 
fore any creature can by the nature of things in the or- 
dinary courſe of God's government, be capable of a re- 
ception into the habitations of the bleſſed. He contends 
for a neceſſary time of probation for the contracting good 
habits, and acquiring ſuch an eee! in the ways of 
well doing, as may confirm theſe good reſolutions and 
ſtrengthen that infant virtue which follows the voice of 
an awakened conſcience. He altogether rejects as a vain 
chimera, and a deluſive hope, the efficacy of a death- 
bed repentance, for the avoiding thoſe tremendous con- 
ſequences which follow a diſobedience to the dictates of 
reaſon and the commands: of God. And he contends, 
that every man muſt one time or another ſet his hand to 
the oar, and become the inſtrument of his own happineſs, 
or be certain to remain in irremediable miſery. 

It is on theſe grounds the neceſſarian affirms, that the 
opinion which he has adopted affords him the beſt argu- 
ments to rouſe the negligent and careleſs being to an at- 
tention to his rational intereſt, both in ſhowing him the 
tremendous dangers which follow the neglect of his pow- 


ers and faculties, and the means to uſe them to the beſt 
| q advantage. 
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advantage. Arguments which muſt have their proper 
uſe, if there is any thing in pain and miſery to which the 
human mind is naturally averſe, or any thing in eaſe and 
pleaſure to which it is naturally inclined. a 

To the fifth objection to the doctrine of neceſſity, 
That by its introducing a negation of all merit and de- 
merit, the pleaſing ſenſe of ſel ——_— will be taken 
away, and with it the more uſeful ſenſe of remorſe and 
ſhame, thoſe ſtrong incentives to repentance and amend- 
ment,” It may be anſwered, that there appears little 
grounds for ſelf approbation on the very belt uſe of a fa- 
culty which 1s exerciſed without the proper motive to in- 
fluence ſuch an exertion. That when obedience has no 
other grounds than the indulgence of humour, it can ne- 
ver be conſidered of ſo meritorious a nature as an obe- 
dience grounded on the obligation of duty, the proper 
u, motive. That the pride of an independent 
goodneſs is ridiculous in a finite creature, and is con- 
demned by the principles of religion. That it taints the 
beauty of the Kreft virtue, by filling men with an ar- 
rogant ſelf eſtimation, and by inclining them to look with 
contempt inſtead of pity on the more fallible nature of 
their fellow creatures. That ſuch an arrogant ſelf eſti- 
mation tends to weaken that ſtrong ſenſe of allegiance and 
dependance which is due from the creature to the Crea- 
tor, who is the only ſource of all good, and without 
whoſe providential aſſiſtance in affording the powers and 
the means, with their proper vſe, none of his creatures 
can in any ſenſe of the word arrive at any degree of vir- 
tue. That the doctrine of neceſlity guards its diſciples 
by the modeſty and humility of its principles, from the 
ſeductive influence of a ſpiritual and a moral pride, be- 
cauſe, inſtead of filling the mind with vain and intoxi- 
c_ phantoms of a ſelf moving principle of good, it 
repreſents the true {tate of human dependance. And 
whilſt it warns men to guard againſt every inlet of vice, 
and excites them to keep watch day and night leſt the 
enemy ſhould come and find them lumbering over their 
duty, it teaches them an humble, though not a fearful, 
dependance on the power and wiſdom of the Deity, gra- 


cioully 


of neceſſity would produce a negation of theſe ſtrong in- 
centives to repentance, the acute feelings of remorſe 
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ciouſly to afford them ſuch means of aſliſtance as are beſt 


calculated to inſure their ſalvation. 


In reply to the objection, that a belief in the doctrine 


and ſhame; it is to be obſerved, that no man ever felt 
leſs concern for the breaking a limb, on the ſenſe, that 
he never intended to do himſelf any harm. That no 
fond parent ever felt leſs regret for the premature and 
accidental loſs of a child, from the conſideration, that 
the accident was not occaſioned by an intentional con- 


duct. And that it is got the nature of man to ſooth the 


anguiſh which attend ſenſations, called forth by thoſe im- 
preſſions which the misfortunes attending moral e 


= by remedies deduced from ſpeculative reaſoning. 


iſhonour, in the worſt ſenſe of the word, the total 
Joſs of moral reputation, the fierce reſentment of injured 
ſociety, the pretent hour of irremediable woe, the dread- 
ful proſpective of more laſting ſuffering in the dark vo- 
lume of futurity, will all be felt in the full proportion of 
their energetic powers, and triumph over the — attempts 
which can be made by the human mind, to ſhield itſelf 
from ſuffering by the attainment of an apathy induced 
from philoſophic reaſoning. The mere abuſe of will, 
can be rectified by a correction of that abuſe; but the 


neceſſarian ſees with horror, that his misfortunes, or his 


errors, have led him into evils which have occaſioned a 
depravity in his nature, that ſubjects him beyond the 
power of his original diſpoſition to the impulſe of bad 
motives. He feels the encreaſed ſtrength of the enemy, 
and that he has loſt a great deal of native dignity and 
beauty. And vice being as hateful to our fellow crea- 
tures as it is inimical to our own peace, can it be rea- 


ſonably ſuppoſed that a man will not uſe his endeavours 


towards avoiding fo great an evil, when circumſtances 


bring the proper conviction of its magnitude to his mind ? 
Can it be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that if a man was to carry 
about with him any natural infirmity which rendered him 
odious to ſociety, that he would not regret this misfor- 


tune, though he ſhould have happened to have incurred 


it by ſome error, which, as circumſtances then ſtood, 
i he 
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revent a lunatic in his lucid intervals from taking helle- 
re, or any other medicine which he believes to have 
ſufficient power to abate or cure his malady, and thug 


to remove the ſource of his unfortunate yolitions ? 
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he had been impelled to run into; and that he would | 
not immediately ſet about the meats which his under- 

4 out to him, as a remedy for the defect? 
And laſtly, Hortenſia, can it reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that the ſenſe of freedom, from voluntary guilt, will 
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